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INTRODUCTION. 


CONTAINING 

An account of various Topics of Experiment and 
Oljferv.ition, which have engaged the attentfou 
of tliis Society finct; the Publication of the lift 
Volume. • * 


[By the Secretary.] 

TN conformity with the biennial cuftom of jhis Society) 
another volume makes its appearance. Its contents, 
like tho/e of the preceding, are a mifcellaneous arrange- 
ment of fuch articles as, from to time, were deemed 
by the Committee of u CorrcfponiJcnce and Knquiry” mof 
worthy of publick notice. Iii all collections by a variety 
>f hands, there mult of neccflity be a conliderable difference 
ai point of merit : b|it it is prefumed that every article of 
die following pages will be fountl in fome degree worthy of 
ittentiotj, as coritfiJcing to the diflemination of ufeful opt- 
ions and knowledge, and tliereby to the improvement of 
he country. 

In th< conceits of foreign comment, and the diverlified 
policy of far diflant connections, iuwas never the # defign of 
his local eftablifhraent to take a very active -part: and in- 
leed the feite of its a&iyity, if fuch had been its views, 
Tiuft h$ve precluded it from anylfanguine hopes of fuccefs. 
The department of Agriculture was known to be fo im- 
v ol. vm. * portanr 
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An account of various Topics of Experiment and 
Obfervation, which have engaged the attention 
of this Society finct; the Publication of the laft 
Volume. • # 

[By the Secretary 1 .] 

TN conformity with the biennial cuftorn of jhis Society* 
another volume makes its appearance. Its contents, 
like thofe of the preceding, are a mifcellaneous arrange- 
ment of fuch articles as, from fime to time, were 
by the Committee of “ Correfponglence and Enquiry” moll 
worthy of publick notice. In all collections by a variety 
of hands, fhere mud of neceffity be a con lider able difference 
in point of merit : b^t it is prefumed that every article of 
the following pages will be founfl in fome degree worthy of 
attention as corltJtJcing to the diffemination of ufeful opi- 
tfions and knowledge, and thereby to the improvement of 
the countiy. 

In the conceits of foreign comment, and the diverfified 
policy of far diflant connections, it# was never the # defign of 
tins loc$l eftablifhment to take a very active -part: and in- 
deed the feite of its activity, if fuch had heen its views, 
muft h^ve precluded it from anylfanguine hopes of fuccefs. 
The department of Agriculture was known to be fo im- 
vol. vin. v p6itanr 
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portant in itfelf, and fo productive of difcovery, that the 
publick-fpirited gentlemen who firft affociated under the 
title of the Bath Agricultural Society, could not have formed 
to themfelves the expectation of living to fee their efforts in 
that line carried even to the borders of maturity. Some of 
them, however, have lived to find themfelves congratulated 
by their countrymen at home, and by the lovers of improve- 
ment abroad, with confiderable fuccefs in the objects o f f 
their purfuit. Thus animated with increafing hopes of ufe- 
fulnefs, they continue their fupport. And though morta- 
lity has removed many members, and choice other cir- 
cumftances have removed others, during a Japfe of near 
twenty years — the furvivors have the fatisfadtion to fee 
tjiemfelves gradually joined by a greater number^ and thofe 
from the moff intelligent and opulent ranks. The corre- 
fpondence of the Society having conftantly increafed, the 
expences of publication, experiment, patronage, and re- 
have augmented in proportion. And though the 
annual income (never large) has increafed confiderably, the 
funds have not yet accumulated fo far .as to enable this So- 
ciety to d©, by rpecunia*y exertions, what has been more 
happily in the power of die larger Societies of London, and 
of Dublin. ’ 

In the origin of the inftitution, it was reafonably jjpppofed 
|hat a Society like this would be remembered in the fina r i 
Jjequefts of fome gentlemen of opulence, who might wifh 
to extend their encourage meat to favourite objects beyond 
the period of their lives- -and the hint has been continued 
in the Premium- Books, annually printed. But it happened 
that about nineteen years puffed over before an inftance of 
fuch a bequeft occurred. * At the end of that period the 
Society received a letter from the executors of one of its 
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members, the late excellent William Benson Earl, efqj 
of Sarum, that he had left the Society one hundred guineas. 
This generous donation has been directed to be comme- 
morated in %o\i letters, on a tablet placed in the Society’s 
principal room — h and it is not fo placed without hope that 
it may excite in other gentlemen fimilar inftances of publick 
generosity. • 

_It “may poflibly be pleafing to fome of the readers of this 
waJume who are not members, and to members who Trom 
their diftance are unable to attend the meetings and bufinefs 
of their brethren, to Iftiow what are the topics which •of 
late have principally engaged their attention.* They have 
feen, in common with numerous well-wifhers to their coun- 
try, the ftudable endeavours ufcd by the Board of Agri- 
culture, to afcertain the real ftate of the lands of England, 
Scotland, and Wales ; and have not been wanting to lend 
their afliftance, by encouraging their moft capable members 
to be aiding and aflifting in that moft uieful urtdert^fLiug'f 
And having long had in contemplation, the great advan- 
tages which they conceived muft refult from a more general 
'nclofure* of open, and efpecially «of negle&ed <jpen lands, 
through the kingdom , it was with peculiar fatisfaftion that 
they found the views of the Bbard extended to fo grand an 
objeft.* Aftuifed by fuch fentiments, this Society was 
# early and earned in a petition to Parliament, to favour the 
bringing in of propofitions for a general Inclofure Bill : and 
although that tmfmefs has not yet tifeen* matured into the 
pafling of an aft ; and fome fpeoulative differences of opi- 
nion may poflibly £ave operated, may continue to operate, 
and may occafion fome delay; it is hoped that every mem- 
ber of the Legiflature will give it fo full a confideration as 
to be able to judge fatisfaftorily of the meafurej — and it 
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is prefumed the confequence will then be, a fufficient convic- 
tion, in the majority of Parliament, to infure ultimate fuccefs! 
It will not be disbelieved by the candid reader, that there is 
in this Society a very refpedtable number of (Gentlemen, 
whofe talents and practical purfuits had qualified them to 
form a found opinion : and that the almoft unanimous vote 
of the large annual meeting of j 79S, in favour of the peti- 
tion, was in itfelf a ftrong proof of the propriety of the ftep 
they' took. Fortified by fuch immediate authority, it wft 
not be deemed prefumptuous in the writer of this intro- 
duction, if he ufes the fandtion he poffelles, and indulges a 
little of the afdour of his own mind, in here difeuffing a 
fubjedt, which he has much at Mart, and about which his. 
thoughts have been neceflarily employed. It is certain that 
tnough in the late alarming c dearnefs of provifions, and of 
bread-corn efpecially, a large majority of our country- 
men feemed decided in opinion, that a general inclofure 
infure the* greateft ynprovement of wafte and neg- 
lected lands y fome few p r erfons of good fenfe, and much 
philanthropy, are continuing to doubt the wifdom of the 
meafure ii?„queftjon. 

When we conlider that fuch is th$ imperfection of hu- 
man reafon, that a diverfity of opinion has prevailed on 
almoft every fubjedt which has engaged gh^ral notice, how- 
ever clear and obvious it may have been to the common 
fenfe of mankind j it will not appear marvellous w that this 
attempt fhould not have furnifhed an exception. But we 
owe to the caufe even pf abftradt truth, many occafional 
endeavours to fet it in a clear light } and to a fubjedt fo 
much connected with practical advantage and comfort, we 
certainly owe our endeavours to diveft it as much as we 
can of uncertainty, and thofe errors in which inattention or 
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prejudice have involved* it. This reafon I cannot but feel 
on the prefent occasion; and fo feeling/ have a lively motive 
to plead for, what appears to this Society, an eiiential article 
in the caufe of national happinefs ! 

I have beert affailed, in common with other advocates for 
inclofure, with feveral obje&ions 5 as, 

1. c# That a general inclofure of common and wafte 
+ lands, on which many poor country people have been Jong 
u accuftomed to maintain their families, (by railing geefe 
u and fowls, keeping a^few cows for milk, breeding <plves 
“ for fale, bfeeding and keeping Tmali horfes* mules, and 
a alTes, for various purpofes, and rearing pigs for fale and 
<c for their families) would entirely deftroy this lpecies of 
a maintenance, and involve multitudes of fuch perfons Ife 
* c new difficulties and wretchednefs, almoft to*extirpation.” 

Some are ready warmly to contend, alfo, w That this 
u mode of occupying a part of >he lands of the kingdom 
^ was the principal remaining 0 check we had againft the 
<c inconvenience of monopolizing* and increafing the fize of 
u forms.” • 

Thefe obje&ions are thus fully (fated, becaufeit is proper 
they fhould be fully ionfidered^ • 

If, indeed, it vjpn as probable, as the contrary fcems evi- 
dent, tlfet the comfort and rational happinefs of the clafs of 
perfons aljpded to, were dependent upon their fo living, and 
fo ufing the common and wafte lan^s around them \ ftill 
an important queftion would arife, Whether the land was 
fo occupied as to be compatible with ike interejls %f the far 
greater mmber of po$r perfons , who are obliged to live other - 
wife? And if the anfwer mull be in the negative, it would 
follow*, on the principles both of ftri& juftice and philan- 
thropy, that fuch a fyftem fliould be changed. Now this 
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is clearly the fa& ; for it is demonftrable by argument, and 
abundantly confirmed by experience, that fiich lands, when 
indofed and improved, (and great improvement is the con- 
fequence of inclofure) will yield abundantly more produce 
per acre, in grafs, and abundantly more value in corn, and 
other intervening crops, than they ever did, or could do, in 
their open and negle&ed ftate. r This is a fa& too evident 
to be denied. And if a greater quantity of food be pro- 
duced, is it produced to be eaten or deftroyed ? T o be 
eaten moft certainly; and that chiefly for the fubfiflence of 
man, immediately or remotely: that is, partly for imme- 
diate confumption as human food ; and partly for the fub- 
fiftenee of a greater number of cows, to produce milk, 
Jitter, and cheefe ; and for feeding a greater number of 
homed cattle, fheep, and fwme, for the general confumption 
of the country. The greater the number raifed and fed, 
muft be the number brought to market — and in 
* to fuch a fuppty at market, will be the general 
redu&ion of prices for all the f different articles : juft as the 
plenty of manufactured goods, brought to market, or 
brought into the generdi ftock, will tend to keep down the 
' prices refpeC^vely, be the manufacture what it will. The 
manufactures of^Manchefter and other^sjreat towns may 
ferve as a proof of this, notwithftanding the prodigious ex T 
fortation of thofe commodities. This argument from faCt 
will appear the more ^ conclufive to our purpofe, v/hen it is 
confidered, that the different articles of com are pofitively 
prohibited from exportation, till the price falls to a certain 
ftandard, which is generally confidered as fufficientlyJow. 
Whenever the price rifes again above the ftandard, expor- 
tation ceafes by the aCfc of Parliament. The language of 
complaint, indeed, is not uncommon, in dear times, that, 
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nptwithftanding this aft, exportation proccedsyZnd the coun- 
try is deprived of its food, by the bafenefs of individuals, 
and the fupinenefs of government. This is a complaint 
in which thS multitude is always ready to join, on fuppofed 
or po evidence; and fometimes, as lately,* againft the great- 
eft probability. It is not always certain that the wife pro- 
vifions* of the a& can with the moft rigid ftri&nefs be in- 
4brced, and their object fecured, in a maritime country like 
this, and in a time of general fcarcity, arifing from the 
failure of crops, and thc.confufion of warfare : it is not in 
human wifdfcm and vigilance wholly to prevent illicit con- 
duct. But in the matter before us, let thole who would 
pofTefs the beft feelings of man , ever remember and inculcate, 
that when corn will pay for clandeftine exportation at high 
prices, and at the rifle of forfeiture, it is a praof that want 
has invaded the dwellings of fome human beings, who muft 
either be fed or perifti ! T his thought may be extraneous, 
but it lies in a little room, and^vill not b € deemed improp&f 
by the beft friends of humanity.® If, however, the voice of 
complaint has been«frequently h&rd againft clandeftine ex- 
ports, urM0pr circumftances of fmalltr produce, w£ have from 
thence alfo a powerffcl argument for adopting fuch a fyften* 
of managing ou^Jand, as wilf moft fpecjlily and effectually 
^fecurefi larger . 

Wer^jt true, that by the cafual and irregular efforts of 
poor perfons, inhabiting the borders of commons and 
waftes, a greater number of young cattle, flieep, and pigs, 
are brought into exiftence, than Would be by regular farmers 
cultivating fuch* lands in a ftate of inclofure, (which idea 
cannot be granted) there would ftill be thefe further im 
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portant queftions: Gin they he lively to be fi good in their 
kinds ? Have fuch perfons equal advantages of giving their 
flock the necejf try fi'pply of regular food and murijhmcnt, even 
in fummr, for duly pujhing their growth bttbre winter-, 
and efpecially in winter to preferve them from flunting, and 
the various maladies to which young flock, in barren and 
fwampy fituations , without fodder, without litter, and»withovt 

covering, are continually expofed ? It \s obvious, that, froip 

fucH want of advantages, the hopes of thofe poor perfons are 
often difappointed, to their own immediate diftrefs, and the 
ultinlate lofs to the community al large. Even in rare 
inftanccs rndre favourable to their views, and where from 
local advantages and comparatively greater (kill and care 
they happen to have been more fuccefsful in thfe fummer 
Teafon, they inufl in general "bring their (lock to market be- 
fore or in the feverity of winter; and being obliged to fell, 
muft fell at fuch prices as their more opulent neighbours 
•wH-give them: If at high eprices, it is a proof of general 
dearnefs, to which a too-confined cultivation has doubtlefs 
contributed ; if at low o # middling prices, they feidom are 
gainers by their purfuits — for having been oblj^d to fub- 
jfift partly on credit till the feafon of feeing, they are rarely 
able to do more than pay their debts at laft. The be- 
ginning of the year found them poor — the end commonly 
leaves them fo. And unlefs they happen to be under a 
ftronger moral reftraint, than their ftation and habits in 
life are favourable, to*, they are tempted tfo affift them- 
felves through the winter, by poaching, purloining, and 
creeping again into, debt : for in general they have no 
regular habits of labour for themfelves, their wives, or their 
Children. . Thus they too frequently degenerate Trom 
f>ad to worfe, and fet a loofe and baneful example in 
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the diftriSs in which th^y live. Such perfons are too often 
found to be horfc or iheep-iiealcrs, and nocturnal ravagers 
of held crops, gardens, and hen-roofts: And hence, by ex- 
citing juft f<?ars among regular farmers and village houfe- 
keepers, of having their property plundered, thefe perfons 
are difeouraged from railing for market thofefmail articles of 
provifiqn, which otherwife •their difpofition would induct 
tiiem to raife, in greater abundance ! 

All clafles, it is certain, afford fome inftances of fuperior 
management, and fuperio^ rectitude otherwife fociety would 
more rapidljfrdcgcneratemto wickednefs and barbariftn? not- 
vvithftanding the neceffary controul of laws* and charity 
would induce us to hope that individuals may be found, in 
the clafs Slluded to, to whom thefe ftridures will not apj^y. 
But if wc compare the generality of thofe renaote and a sn+ 
u dependent cottagers” fo frequently pleaded for, with fuch 
as are regularly employed in country labour, or with the 
a&ive labourers in trades and manufactures, we •ftiall^ct/r-* 
tainly find, on the whole, that the former are greatly lofers 
by the compatifon, in morals, in reputation, and in domeftic 
ocn fort" Neither does the mifehief end* with«them, but 
is extended into notional difadvantage, of a ferious and 
malignant nature ! • 

Another objection which feveral well-meaning gentlemen 
have urged, in the converfations with which I have been 
favoured, on the topic in queftion, is this : 

2 dly. “ Tfflt the commonable laiffls, in many uninclofed 
u parts, now bearing abundance of grain, would.be thrown 
tc too much into the power of the occupiers j for that they, 
^ in order to leffen the burden of tithes, would be induced 
“ to. convert arable into pafture, becaufe by fuchconverfioa 
^ they could make more of fuck lands* wfeich would mate- 

V fialljj 
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“ rially leflen the growth of corn, to the very great injury of 
* the community ; and that late experience of the high 
“ price of grain proves, that the country cannot fpare any 
“ part of its arable.” 

On the ftrength or fuppofed ftrength of this obje&ion, 
feveral gentlemen actually refufed figning the petition to 
Parliament from this Society/ for a general Inclof&re Bill. 
Narrow and inconel ufive reafoning! Let us appeal to the 
common fenfe of mankind in general, and to the recollec- 
tion of the aforefaid gentlemen ; n particular, Why at any 
time has the farmer changed his arable into permanent pajlure? 
<€ Becaufe,” fay they themfelves, “he can make more of it, 
c< tithes being leffened, — and the demand for the produce of 
w pafture is fuppofed to be increafed.” For the prefent, we 
will wave the r confidcration of tithesy that we may mention 
them more diftindtly by and by, and combat here the ge- 
neral reafoning, “ becaufe he can make more of his land in ' 
^'pafiurc?' And 1 is not thievery reafon a clear proof that 
the country wants fuch additional pafture ? Had there been 
nofuch wanty no fuch fuperior demand , for that kind of 
' produce, the land would ftot yield the fuperior profit. The 
demand at market proves the want, and ftiftifies the change — 
and a progreffive change too,' till the prqfits become more 
equal. And it is moft certain that fuch a change will be con- 
tinued, fo long as the ftimulus of greater profit lafts. High 
as the price of corn has been, our argument fuppofes, and 
it is notorious, thar the produce of pafture lands, in milk, 
butter, cheefe, and meat, h£s been high alfo,— -has advanced to 
a ferious, and alarming height, — calling aloud for an addition 
to that fort of land, in order to increafe the quantity of its 
produce. The prices of thofe articles now, on a companion 
with thofe of corn/might fupply the place of all argument 
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on this fubjeft. The prices of corn are again very confider- 
nbly reduced — far more fo, in proportion, than the prices of 
pafture produce. How has this fuddenly happened ? — plainly 
becaufe, higft as pafture produce was, the call for com had 
become more loud and alarming, and the good fenfe of the 
farmer prompted him immediately to give an additional quan- 
tity of «his land and labour* to the increafe' of com* He 
foppofcd, with reafon, that fuch a change would, in its turn, 
pay him better. Much, undoubtedly, is due to the laudable 
exertions of government, in offering liberal bounties for the 
importation^ corn anc! rice, which produced by anticipa- 
tion a confiderable check in the prices, ancf afterwards a 
moft feafonable fapply; the enterprifing fpirit of our mer- 
chants, quickened by Hie alarm in the nation, fo far feconded 
the exertions of government, 3s to effect importations from 
countries where grain and rice were high — for indeed they 
'were no where cheap, — and in^ead of gain, much partial 
lofs muft have fallen on mftny in. porters. Thu? the* 
general reafoning of farmers, afld the fpeculation of mer- 
chants, concurred to the fame end. 

Whether a general fcarcity fa moft* other • countries, 
(where the populaj complaint of large farms, and over- 
grown farmers^ cannot be # affumed as the caufe) has 
9 arifen«from the wafte of warfare in hurope, from unlkilful 
farming*. from the too fmall quantity of land in tillage, 
or from a combination of moft of thofe caufes, the con- 
fideration is Hill ferious, and demands all poffible attention* 
But let it be remembered, as a maxim moft# found and 
general, that fcarcity of grain has not been, cannot have been , 
occaftoned by a culpable neglett of individuals to cultivate the 
growth of grain , in preference to pafture. Such could not 
poflibly have been the fa&, unlefs ide*s of compeniation 

can 
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can be fuppofed to have become , inverted \ and that there 
cxified ’a combination, or an abfurdity of policy, through 
different countries, to realize a IcJJcr emolument, in pre- 
ference to a greater. 

General and praife- worthy as the prefent tafte for agri- 
cultural improvements is, among perfons of property and 
leifure, it is but too probable f that the quantity of ‘land in 
cultivation through Europe, and in this country especially, 
is too fmalL This probable evil was, moft benevolently and 
laudably, propofed to be obviated at home, by the provifions 
of a general inclolure bill. And by fuch provifions for 
fpeedy and eafy inclofurc, and confequently for additional 
cultivation, the moll confederate perfons are firmly of opi* 
nion, that the grand object of the" common wifh, a full 
fupply of grain, is to be accofnplifhed. 

In the view of common fenfe, this feems to be a radical 
and fure method (under Eyovidence) of accomplifhing the 
•bbjeS of the genial defire.* * For, let it be fuppofed for a 
moment, however unreafoMably, that the cafual difficulties, 
and fcarcity of this country, in the article of grain, have 
been occa(?oned by too *great an appropriation of land to 
pafturej and that the effect of incloiing commonable lands 
would be, the Hill greater converfion to pafture of fuch 
arable diftridts: let it be fuppofed, that fo large a quantity i 
as two millions of acres would, under fuch an a£t v be even 
permanently fo converted ; and that fuch a fcale of conver- 
fion to pafture would anfwer the ends of emolument to the 
perfons fo changing it ; that emolument could arife from no 
other fource .than the aggregate choice and demand of tlie 
publick. Thfc choice of food is the natural, and even the * 
moraLrigh^ of individuals in a community. Excefs, glut- 
tony and wafte, in the articles of fubfiftence, are the main 
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evils, under this topic, of which we could have a reafonable 
right to complain j or to’ which any warrantable reftraining 
policy could be dire&ed. But we do not make this hypo- 
thetical concslhon in favour of fo converting two millions 
of acres, at any rifk of leffening the arable produce of this 
country: — mofi certainly not ! To twice the amount of this, 
quantity of additional paftunj, we are warranted in contend- 
ing that the country may go ; that it- may be looked on 
in the light of a mo’ft valuable acquifition ; and hill only as 
a part of a much greater, within our reach! — The walle 
and uncultivated lands in*£ngland, Scotland, and Wales, 
are fet down in the County Surveys, which*do fo much 
credit to the Board of Agriculture, at more than twenty 
millions of* acres ! • Let us fuppofe that only one half of tills 
quantity is capable of being incjofed, and brought into new 
cultivation! On this hypotliefis we can not only replace to 
arable culture the two millions of acres, which a timorous 
reafoner may fuppofe to havejtfcen mifapplied ; .but, --after • 
giving (if wanted) another two n^illions to pafture, we fhall 
have lix millions in (lore fot the operation of the plough, 
a to give additional labour for # addifional Inyidreds of 
tlioufands of pcafaatr^, now fuppofed to befcantily employed, 
or who may hereafter be born into exigence. # To this con- 
iideration may hr added another, of no trivial importance, 
'llipt by the inclofurc and cultivation of one ten mil- 
lions of dtres, the other ten millions will become of double, 
and pei haps tueble the confequence, ^rom the local ufe$ to 
which they may be gradually applied. 

Here let the philanthropic employ his mind, and antici- 
pate new encouragements to the virtue and endearments of 
conjugal union , — now, alas ! bif, too lamentably ohftrucled, 
to the gradual declenfion of national lirength, and of mo- 
rality. 
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rality, in the lower ranks of fociety ! For with all the boafted 
glory of Britifh arms, and Britifh commerce, unnumbered 
thoufands of fellow-beings, who might flourifh in our fields, 
feem now to be only born to the miferable alternative of un- 
natural folitude, or vicious and barbarous intejrcourfe ! Here 
let the manufacturer and the merchant, who are emulous of 
the moft honourable purfuits* in their refpeCiive Rations, 
anticipate the meanfr of employment, an the moft folid apd 
liberal foundations. Here let the owner of lands, inftead of 
fearing (if it were morally allowable to fear) a depreciation 
of His property, anticipate a ftable and fubftautial value to 
his fields, hi§ mountains, and his vallies ! — Here let the go- 
vernment of thefe countries, wifely defirous of cultivating 
peace, of augmenting fecurity, internal ftrength, and national 
greatnefs, lay, the only fure <and permanent foundation, on 
which to rife from the calamity of warfare, into the proper 
dignity of our peculiar fituation.— - Here let the advocates 
' for thriftfan morality, who fake into their account the ufe- 
fulnefs of fteady, honeft, and laborious induftry, ground the 
moft aufpicious arguments, for the renewal of thofe moral 
bonds and* virtues, which they have fo long and ineffectually 
been heard to deplore the want of !-*-Iris a general com- 
plaint, not only among the moft ferious profeffors of reli- 
gion, but among reflecting perfons of various defqpptions, 
that amid the fplendor of arts and faiences, of foreign 
commerce, and the luxury confequent on national wealth ; 
internal poverty and wretchednefs, among the inferior dalles, 
are too litjtle alleviated, til! by accident they become fubjeCts 
of hofpitals and infirmaries >ahefe indeed are frequent and 
noble edifices — and their endowments and fupport do credit 
to the fympathy of the Englifh people. But it has been 
lamented, with fome colour of reaforr, that a calm, delibe- 
* rate, 
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rate, and provident benevolence of mind, is lefs charaSe- 
riftick of hnglilh feeling, than the occafional and extraor- 
dinary. This remark, if well founded, is yet far from dif- 
couragingi it admits a noble capacity and a noble difpofition, 
for extraordinjry exertion ; and from which we may hope 
for noble, generous, and comprehenfive improvements. 

The^frequent ignorance, ^nd diffolutenefs of manners, 
confequent on a precarious income in country villages j and 
a neceflary refort of multitudes of young perfons to cities*and 
towns, have been too little the objeils of publick attention. 
The want ofc agricultural employments, and other comfort- 
able inducements to a country life, will always, without a 
radical improvement in our domefiic policy, continue to pro- 
duce and fiugment this national infelicity. The dirt and 
indigence in which numbers of our country qottagers live, 
forming. a mortifying contraft to the allurements of towns 
and cities, occafion a too common difeontent and difgult in 
young perfons : — hence their Jpo frequent migration from • 
the diftri&s of their nativity — tfieir inticements to depre- 
dation, proftitution, # and the* numerous evils of a crowded 
3 i*e. Tt> remedy thefe evils, it is tcfcbe lamented *hat coun- 
try gentlemen, and qther confiderable land-owners, are fo 
little attentive to rural policy*in the improvement of cot- 
tages, ^pd the annexation of fmaJl pieces of land, for or- 
chards and gardens, thereby to allure and fix the molt adtive 
and ufeful of the peafantry : — An increafe of whofe number, 
even in prtfent ftate of our agriculture, would often be 
found of great importance to the Jfeafonable management of 
our fields— for expeditious fowing, weeding, hoeing, and 
getting in of all forts of crops. To the general want of 
hand$, for thofe various purpoles, may be attributed much 
of the flovenly fyftem which prevails in many diftri&s, and 

the 
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jthe delay, damage, and Scarcity, which have been conftarttJy 
complained of. 

An increafe of the number of wefl-mftru£ted labourers, 
is confefledly much wanted; and nothing can bid fairer for 
a general alteration in this important matter, than a new oc- 
cafion for building cottages, and fetting examples of neat- 
nefs, and comfortable accommodation. Such new occafions 
muft naturally arife among the effecis of a general inclofure 
of walle and neglected lands. When we confider modern 
improvements, in the elegant fimplicity of building, which 
has taken place of late years, and <the emulation in ufeful 
arrangement and tafte, which a general opportunity would 
occafion, we may venture to predict the moft pleafing and 
happy effects from fuch an occurrence. The new and ex- 
tenfive example would naturally become a marked excellence 
in the country. As the occafional improvement *vf a few 
houfes in an old and incommodious town, leads gradually 
to more general ©eatnefs, ^yvhen repairs become wanted) 
fo the old country cottages, and miferable huts, in which in- 
dolence, dejection, difeafe, and indelicacy, have been long, 
propagated, will gradually become improved and Te- built; 
and the allotment of land for ufeful garden purpofes will 
become increaTed, to the improvement of the inhabitants in 
the effential articles of induftry, health, dedency, ordjr, and 
contentment! The country would thus by degrees, and 
perhaps not by flow ones neither, acquire a new face of ci* 
vHization , refpeilahility, and ornament. c ' 

And here let me fpeak with confidence on one very im* 
pprtant advantage to the poor, and to the nation, which I 
am well aflured would refult from the intended powers and 
provifions of a general inclolure bill, — the direct oppofite of 
what fome fufpicious minds would perfuade us is intended ! 

They 
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They would predial a ftilt greater proportional mcreafe of 
large farms, and thereby a ferious injury, inftead of a fervice 
to the country.-— No fuch divHion is defigned; no fucfi di- 
vifion could fiaturally follow: for, befide the general con - 
vision of the* propriety of mcreafing the number of fmall 
and middle* fixed farms, the numerous unequal interefts to 
be provided for in the divifibn qf lands, would neceflarily 
occafion a very frequent allotment of fmall parcels, in (uch 
fituations as to* require the ereftion of fmall farm-houfes, 
offices, and cottages, to render them ufeful. But in addition 
to this natural refult of a publick meafure, it is to be con- 
fidered that one prominent feature of that meafure is in- 
tended to be — a Jl ron S recommendation * , that a large addition 
to the fmall and middling farms of the country fhall be 
carefully made. It is not in the power of hurrtan forefight 
to determine the precife proportion of fuch additional fmall 
farms to the large ones: and the fubjeft muft, from its 
nature, be left in a confiderable degree to life prefumed good 
fenfe and publick fpirit of the ptrfons to be inverted with 
the authority; but from that good fenfe and publick fpirit, 
accompanied by a conftant recolleftifln of thfe general wifli, 
it cannot be reafonabty doubted but that the # proportions 
will be greatly altered. Without trying tfce effects of this 
publick plan, it is certain that no new and falutary amelio- 
ration can£e expefted : — under it, the chances of permanent 
benefit may be idied on with confidence* Butfuppofing 
the worft poffibfe: fuppofing the haft bdieficial policy, in 
the article of divifion, to obtain, cohtrary to all probability, 
viz. that additional large farms were to be generally adopt- 
ed— ftill this would not be a rea£>n why the meafure of a 
generaHnclofure bill fhould not be preferred to die prefent 
flow and cafual progrefs of improvements. A gueat addition 
VOL, VIII. of 
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bf brgeftrms through the country might not give due tcope 
to a defirable increafe of fober, indu/Mous, hardy, and va- 
luable heads of families, in Nations which maybe frequently 
attainable by an induftrious labourer, and of cdxirfe be con- 
fidered as the publick reward of aftive, unafluming ufeful- 
nefs \ but fuch an addition, as being abundantly more pro- 
ductive, and as calling for a moce numerous peafantry, would 
be infinitely better'than the prefent ftate of things. It would 
be, at any rate, a grand addition to our means of increafing 
the quantity of farming produce — and the immenfe addi- 
tional ftore muft inevitably tend r to the coicnteraftion of 
monopoly : for beyond certain moderate limits, fuch mo- 
nopoly could not go, but at the hazard,^ not only of lofs, 
but of ruin to the parties concerned. This principle is 
clear, and its effect certain," as any mathematical demon - 
flration ! 

Taking it for granted, that for reafons afligned, and from 
the reflections 6f the intelligent reader, an alteration in 
the general face, of this Country will appear defirable, and 
indeed neceflary; I may, perhaps, be indulged in enlarging 
a little further on my favourite part of the fcheme — a part 
on which top much has never been faid, or can be faid, till 
experiment fhalj have fuperfeded the ufe of argument: I 
mean the improvement of cottage-buildings \nd the bzilding of 
convenient houfes and offices for fmall farmers . Thefe have been 
topicks of the Society’s continued notice, and indeed of its 
folicitude. The plans already given in for cottages and gar- 
dens — and the premium’s offered for plans of fmall as well 
as large farm-houfes and offices, fpeak.this. And it is with 
.pleafure I can remark, that, in my intercourfes with the pub- 
feck I have found thofe objects generally applauded , however 
pconfiderabje the further effects have beetu 

Coftly 
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Coftly and fuperb buildings in cities, and magnificent 
manfions in the country, are objects of general admiration 
They are confidered as the nobleft external ornaments oL 
polifhed life** They excite the commendation of foreigner^ 
who often bripg a bias from the manfions of monkilh fu- 
perftition, and the fplendid diftin&ions of a feudal ariftocra- 
cy. Elegant edifices, thickly reared, are the conftant theme 
of exultation among ourfelves: the degree of that exul- 
tation too often borders on a mifehievous vanity, and*exr 
cites an injurious emulation. Emulation of magnificence, 
in the ftile oi accommodation, is generally unfavoura&lp to 
morals, and (by the fureft of all confequenc^) to human 
happinefs. A fuperb and coftly edifice is a cumberfome 
article of property in itfelf, and is often gradually augmented, 
to a fize and to a ftyle of fplendour, incompatible with the 
general interefts of the owner and his family, rendering 
doubly difadvantageous the principle of primogeniture , which 
(however defen fible on the fcor^ of family conference) is • 

in itfelf fufficiently embarraftlng numerous families. 

The tax laid on poftgrity for* the fupport of folitary gran- 
deur, is Sften found irkfome; and to fupport, wilh a fup- 
pofed confiftency, thc^ dignity of family poffefllons, leads 
into numerous expences, unfavourable to the # prefent com- 
fort, aqjl future* fecurity of the occupier. Hence the in- 
cumbrance of eftates, where they cannot be fold — and fuc- 
ceffive Tales, where they can, till the manfion is no longer 
fupportable. The (lately building goes.to decay, and ei- 
ther becomes an unappropriate and dilapidated fajm- houfe, 
or is totally abandoned and pulled down on account of the 
weight of its repairs* To build another farm-houfe on a 
fuitablf fcale, is incompatible with*the finances of the owner — • 
and at once to get rid of the inconvenience, tjie land is let 
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in connection with an adjoining farm ! And hence, per- 
haps, more than from many other Angle caufes, we may date 
the accumulating evil, fo much complained of, the prefent 
difproportion of immoderately large farms ! This* occurrence, 
although too obvious to have efcaped the notice of others, 
feemed alfo too obvious a part of our fubjeCt to be paffed 
over without remark. And although it be of a nature for 
which a general remedy cannot be expected, if politically to 
be wilhed, yet the confideration of it, by the way, may at 
lead have a ufeful tendency. An extreme reverfe of this 
fuppdfed evil may be equally unfavourable to*he common 
interefts of the country. The golden ?nean has been de- 
fervedly celebrated in theory, and will never be found un~ 
falutary in practice. We may fafely conclude this part of 
our remarks,, by obferving, ‘that, among men of moderate 
landed pofleflions, where one has lived to lament his caution 
in the expences of unneceffary building, many have had 
p caufe to blame their profufien ! 

Among the objects of ufeful ornament in an agricu' «ral 
diftricSt, one of the mod confpicuous a^ul linking is a wdl- 
defigned, 'well-proportioned, fnug, and hmple manfion, witli 
fuitable offices, adapted to the conference of a fubftantial 
land-owner, or wealthy yeoman, without neceflarily imprefs- 
ing on the mind the idea of expenfive fpleridour and f luxurj\ 

The next in order, more ufeful, becaufe required to be 
more frequent, and fcarcely adapted to give lefs pieafure, is 
the plain, neat, convenient, and well-proportioned farm- 
houfe, an4 homefted. 'Ilhefe are buildings which, generally 
fpeaking, can never be out of ufe — can never be either 
an incumbrance on the land or on the country. The ex- 
pence of their prefervation is eafy ; and in general the pre- 
servation of farm-houfes, and offices, by the tenant, may 
be made one teft of his worthinefs to have his leafe renewed. 
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In cafes where lands are to be inclofed, new forms to be 
formed, and new buildings to be erected, a judicious choice 
of fituation, with regard to that of the lands, and alfo re- 
fpefting water, healthinefs, and warmth for cattle, is a firft 
objeft, and t)f great and lading importance. Under this 
idea, fmaller obje^s, as nearnefs to a done quarry, to an old 
orchartl, or to a few cafuaf walls or buildings, fhould be 
made to give way— for it is often evident that farm-hpufcs 
are fo inconveniently placed, perhaps originally to fave a firft 
expence of 50I. as to make a farm of moderate fize full 50I. 
per annum fofs valuable to a good farmer. The community 
in fuch cafes always ultimately differs. A complete pre- 
vious plan and climate of the whole, arc indifpenfable to the 
builder’s fecurity and fatisfacfion. By fuch prudent pro* 
cedure, it is reafonably concluded, that the Adaptation of 
the buildings to the land, may in general be fo complete as 
almoft to infure their tranfmiflioa together from one genera- 
tion to another — and that wifti the fatiffaction that their 
connexion is compatible wijh tfle greateft ufefulnefs in the 
d : .'M<a:, w and to the Community. Thefe conveniencies and 
benefits have often engaged the d&nfideration, and indeed 
the folicitude of thiS Society, perhaps never# more oppor- 
tunely than at the prefent period. An 4 though opinions 
and pitcepts on this topick muft, for obvious reafons, be 
more thgoretick than practical ; the fan&ioning theories of 
experienced and practical men will not be deemed impro- 
perly introduced in a book of this fort; nor will a well- 
meaning Secretary be confidered *as impertinently employed 
in purfuing fuch fimtiments. Under this affurance, I am 
emboldened to continue my remarks on buildings — yet a 
little further. 


Few 
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Few opulent country gentlemen* are fo ftutounded by 
grandeur, but that within their neighbourhoods, and fome- 
rimes pn their own cftates, they have to pafs the abodes of 
poverty, rendered pitiable by incommodious arid wretched 
buildings — the fight of which is at once difguftful to the 
eye, and difcrcditable to their owners, in proportion as they 
have the power of improvement. I ufe no Wronger word 
thap discreditable^ becaufe I cannot fuppofc that in general 
the defeCt arifes fo much from wilful want of kindnefs, or 
of good policy, as of habitual attention to the fubjeCt. So 
frequent are the inftances of gentlemen fufferin^ themfelves 
to be drawn eafily into unneceffary expcnces, on trivial oc- 
cafiohs, or for trivial objects— fo common their indifference 
to opportunities of emolument, far beyond the expence of 
a new cottage, — that their hegleCt of fuch improvements, 
muft be attributed to other caufes than covetoufnf , — nor 
will pride and difdain account for it. It feems to have been 
corifidered as a thing of cotirfe, (fo far as it has been con- 
fidcredat all) that poverty 1 of circumftances, and incommo- 
dious habitation, are in ncceffary connection. But a little 
reflection *may convince 1 an ingenuous mind that, though to 
a certain degree, poverty of circumftances be neceffary in 
the laborious claffes, and is no moral or political evil, yet 
decency at leaft is definable in all our fellow"- creatures — and 
that in proportion to the general decency of feryants and 
dependents, is their general ufefulnefs in their feveral fta- 
tions. IsTo reaforilng man expeCts in an equal degree tbofe 
\ilcful nudities, and thdt comfort, from taking as in- 
mates into his houfe, fervants who have been in habits of 
dirty living, 6r who have not attained practical notions of 
Cleanlinefs and decorum 5 as from fervants of different 
- habits 
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habit? and acquirements. This idea, extended to out- door 
labourers, will hold equally true — and in order to have them 
the molt actively- ufeful in their ftations — to acquit them- 
fdves with judgment and dexterity — and indeed with that 
ufeful taftc* which every field employment requires or ad- 
mits, they muft have acquired ftrong habits of decency and 
of ordqjr. T his gives men pf every ftation a bias to exaft- 
ri^fs and propriety, in every part of their labour ; — and the 
more, they have been fo practically accuftomed at home,* the 
more habitually will they afpire to excellence abroad.* Whe- 
ther the bufiiiefs to be (tone be the cleanfmg of a ftafile, a 
pen, or a fold for cattle ; of a farm-yard, a pond in the field, 
# the making or mending of a ditch, the planting or plafhing 
of a hedge, the grubbing up of weeds or brambles, the 
mending of a road, or whatever*elfe in thefc common offices 
of the labourer ; any or all of them will be done the better, 
by how much the labourer has been accuftomed to value 
conveniencies, and the appearances of neatnefs in and about 1 
ltis own dwelling. If he be accompanied in his labour 
bv one or more of his own* children, they will naturally 
emulate "the tafte of their father — and they will in general 
nor. fail to carry thofa ideas of ufeful exa&nefs, alternately, 
from their cottage to the field,* and from the field to their 
cottage* But if*the cottage be fo fmall, or ill-contrived, fo 
lhattered and miferable in its lights and covering, and ill- 
accommodated with garden ground, that it cannot be made 
healthful, pleafant, or profitable, they ’have not a reafonable 
motive to delight in it, or to exeroife ingenuity aryl induftry 
about it, in their morning and evening hours. Indeed, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, fuch miferable cribs have feldom any quan- 
tity o£ ground to exercife ingenuity and induftry upon. A 
piece of potatoe ground is, perhaps, got at a distance :^this 

is 
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isinecmvenient, by oecafioning a wafte of time — it detaches 
ttromuchtheeye of the father from his family — if he de- 
lights in his garden, k is in the wrong place — order and 
harmony at Ids home are the lefs preferved — his hut is the* 
leak obje& of his liking — it receives no regular Chare of his 
lboit attentions—he returns to it in the dark, merely as to 
a den, in which he may lie dovt^i — and from which Jie may 
depart again as foon as he can open his eyes. 

Kut, give to a young man, about to fettle in a life of ufe- 
ful country labour, the requifites for domeflick fixture and 
enjoyment; give him, at a reafonabfc rent, fuck as may pay 
the builder four per cent, for his money judicioufly laid out, 
a cottage, fimply but neatly and conveniently built, with 
two or three ileeping-rooms, in one of winch his^wire may 
lie-in with detached decency*— give him a well of water — or 
place him by the fide of a running ftream — give him at leaft 
half an acre of adjoining ground — and give him an affuran^e 
of continuance, and of coiiftant employ, on condition of 
his induftry and general good conduct ; and you will moft 
likely lay the foundation of much happinefs, and much re- 
fpedlability — fix for life*a faithful and grateful fervant— and 
add to the flrength of the country by vthe moft healthy po- 
pulation. A^fum, perhaps not exceeding sol. or 6cl. thus 
laid out, at moderate intereft, may do all ' this ! — gor the 
fum of 500I. or 600I. laid out together , (which to many 
gentlemen would be no inconvenience) or at different times, 
(which to others might be more agreeable) may be pro- 
duced a ljjttle colony of Jabourers, living in neatnefs and 
comfort v a pidture which, in the mind of a benevolent ob- 
server, would be a more lively and pleafing ornament than 
all the fuperfluous horfes, and all the dog-kennels, in the 
univerfe. The annual expence of this human, and hu- 
. mane 
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mane eftabliftiment, reckoning the moft ftri<ftly, would 
be only the difference between four per cent* for a fitiaH 
fum of money, and what it might be fuppofed to pro- 
duce by other common means, out 'of trade! Suppofe 
one per cent, pn the average were loft : this, in figures, 
makes a finking on ten cottages, of 5I. per annum !— Sup- 
pofe, ii* the extreme, that two per cent, can be loft ; this 
wpuld not amount tq half the expence of one unneceffary 
horfe — or one foot-boy in livery ! But when we coniuier 
the advantages of poffefltng fuch a fet of tenants, as labour- 
ers, and the fciperior pl&fure of beholding their happiriefs, 
the fcale will abundantly turn in favour of oui J *obje<Sfc. 

Examples of publick fpirit, and of found benevolent po- 
licy, not dhly excite notice but imitation. And if one gen- 
tleman of fortune in a neighbourhood were to fet, or begin 
fuch an example as this, we need not defpair of feeing that 
example foon followed, or indeed # of its becoming generally 
imitated. • Such philanthropy and found policy Wduld have 
their moft happy effe&s: and bazome the means of gra- 
dually exalting a ufefyl countiy life into that fimple and pro- 
per dignity which really belongs ter it. It woulfd hot be 
laying a foundation foj indolence, pride, or arrogance: thofe 
inconveniences. to fociety are nflt to be expe&ed from ren- 
dering Igborious^nen comparatively eafy and happy. Con- 
ftant labour is annexed to this idiffufive plan of comfort; 
and it is too neceffarily a main part of the fyftem, and a re- 
gulator of the whole, to admit the ufurpations of eafe and 
independence* • # 

The benevolence # of many gentlemen may induce them 
to accede to this general reafoning $ but fome will object to 
the rifque of entailing the expence of a number of poor on 
their manors by fettling them on their own eftates. So far 
as this objection is founded, even in local circumftanccs, it 

muft 
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muftbe admitted to operate as of fome weight j-r-for, however 
generally and fairly the fcheme would promife an exemption 
from incumbrance, by the greateft probability that fuch 
tenants would maintain themfelves, and live ftiperior to the 
idea of taking pari fh- pay, — yet from fevers ficknefs — the 
death of parents — and the fmallnefs of orphan children, 
fome inftances of expence may pofiibly occur: and ^ve muft 
fiot expert, under fuch pofilbilities, that gentlemen will ftjfle 
the obje£Hon. But in numerous inftances fimilar improve* 
ments may be made within the bounds of common parifties — - 
their own lands — and that fufficiently near for gen- 
tlemen to ehjoy the pleafure and partake the benefit of fuch 
lifeful works in fociety. But this objection is alfo to be ob- 
viated in another, and in a more generous manner. On a 
fuppofition that a gentleman Ihouid chufe to build ten or a 
doaen cottages, as aforefaid, on the borders of his own eftate, 
the parifh being wholly his own — and that in compliance 
with anticnt cuftoin, he Iho^ld be a&uated by caution againft 
the expence of paupers : He might fecure himfelf from fuch 
contingent expcnces, and at the fame time improve the con- 
dition oMiofe families^by ere&ing them alfo into a club or 
friendly fociety — that beft of all provihons for the cafualties 
of life — that beft of all me&ns for exciting and continuing 
the idefas of ceconomy, fobriety, and happfaefs. TJiefe ten 
or twelve men, by a contribution of one halfpenny per day 
each, out of their labour — or perhaps two- pence per week, 
would foon eftablifh, under their landlord's fuperintendance, 
fuch a fuvd as would amply fecure him againft any fuch 
contingent expence, either by heknefs or death; and be an 
additional fcurce of rational delight, to minds capable of de- 
lighting in the happinefs of the ranks below them. # The 
trouble of this mode of provifkm would be the moft tri- 
ling — fome one of the cottagers themfelves, as head and 
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father of the colony, by his age, capacity, and fuperiorvir* 
rue, would be pleafed with the office of colle&ing the moneys 
and keeping the Ample account— of it might be retained* 5 
with the weelfly rent, out of the weekly pay, by the perfons 
paying them their wages. This plan may not only be con* 
fidered as a rational mode of preventing cottagers from be* 
coming fcurdenfome to the manor or diftrift in which they 
refide, but it would be fetting a practical example of that 
mode of altering the general condition and profpefts of the 
p 0cr — which are now truly alarming — and which the enor- 
mous burden # and increaft of the poor’s rate proclaim aloud 
muft be altered, or the growing confequences will be infup* 

portable to the middling claffes. It has been contended^ 

with the ftfongeft appearance of truth, by feveral ingenious 
writers, — it has been proved by the writings and pra&ice of 
others, — and particularly by that able writer and moft be- 
nevolent man, Mr. Pew, of Shaftefbury, that the plan of 
fuch contribution, aided by the friendly ctre and iffiftance 
of a few perfons of Heady difcreticfti, in the different diftricfs 
through the nation, would totally change the face of the 
. ’untry, and redeem the whole mafs of poor ffOm that 
wretchednefs in whidjthey too generally live, and to which 
the prefent fyftem of fupport nalurally tends ! 

The 4ate dearteafons, to which we have already alluded, 
fuggefted the neceffity, as moft of our readers will remember, 
of finding temporary fubftitutes for wheat-flour in making 
bread. Under thofe circumftances, fo much the fubjefl of 
alarm through the country, it was no be expe6ted # that this 
Society fliould give it$ attention to fuch topicks of ceconomy. 
The mixture of equal parts of good barley and wheat, of 
good wheat, barley, and rye, and even in fome cafes with a 
{mall mixture of bean-flour, it has been long known, 

would 
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would not only fufficc to carry the bulk of a country, ^ 
caufe of thankfulnrfs, through a feafon offcareity, but fo m 
of t/io/e mixtures might he deemed even fkSfant for com^ 
mon ufe. To thofe mixtures, it is we// known, a large num- 
ber of perfons in country places had fuccefsful and feafon- 
abterecourfe. I fay feafintMe, beau fe, however* popular 
opinion might vary*, as it certainly did, about the real* or 
fuppofed fcarcity of wheat in the /aft two years, it was a fa<3 
undoubted by many diligent and candid enquirers, that the 
fcarcity of wheat was rea/; and but for the ftfort to fubfi'i- 
tutei , and bounties for importation, muft have been more 
feverely felt. But there was one article of farming produce, 
which within the laft twenty years has become abundant 
beyond what our forefatheVs had any expectation of, and 
which is now defervedly recommended as of prodigious na- 
tional importance, i. e. the article of potatoes: to the ufe of 
this article in bread it was tfi be expected much regard (hould 
be paid— and the fa£t wals fo. t This Society was not want- 
ing to promote experiments which federal of its moft active 
members were afiiduohs in making, to afeertain the degree 
of utility refitting from the bell proportions of fuch a mix- 
ture, and the degree of advantage . It was found to be a 
that with no inconvenient trouble, foe proportion of 
one-third potatoes to two-thirds of wheat- ft oui;, or one- 
third wheat and ^one-third barley- flour, (but efpecially the 
former) would make a wholefome nutritious bread: — It 
was found alfo that to ‘take mealy potatoes, frefti boiled 
and peeled, and break them up warm in the fponge, was 
an advantageous mode of ufing them. The refult of dif- 
ferent experiments, as to the proportional weight of bread 
arifing from the ufe of potatoes, was various — perhaps' de- 
pending 
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pding on the different degrees of farinaceous £ubftfmp% 
different forts of potatoes, and Qtliar final! caufes not 
fily afcertainable. But, on the whole,, the experiments, 
snt to the general eftablilhment of an opinion, which it is 
tot expected wjll be fuperfeded, that the moll advantageous 
node of ufing potatoes in poor families, is that common one 
af eating; them, Amply boiled ^either as a complete fubftitute 
for # bread, or of bread and other articles of confumptioa 
often eaten together. In this common Hate of preparation* ' 
it is well known the poor of tills country have generally ufed 
them; and bat for the abundant fupply of the articlfe in 
queftion, fo ufed, it is hard to fay how innumerable families 
of poor perfons would have fubfifted at all, under the cir- 
cumftancesfto which the nation was reduced* The fevers 
period of trial, and the comfortable effe&s felt from a large 
cultivation of this root, have tended to confirm the hereto* 
fore fuppofed fadl, that whatever (hall be the fuccefs of po- 
pular endeavours to bring mor<* land into cultivation, the 
extended culture of potatoes is an object of high import- 
ance — and that whep their Various ufes are confidered, 
i' i "he inTmediate fufienance of human life, and for the fuf- 
taining and fattening flock, the quantity co be raifed in tliis 
country cannot ea/IJy be too large. That cultivation, there - 
: ore, byjthc various' improved modes of carrying it on in 
he field, and by (hoots which would otherwife be thrown 
way, and breaking off and transplanting the young tops 
s cabbage plants, where garden beds may be conveniently 
iad for receiving them, is eameiUy*recomraended. # It can- 
iot be either expected or defired that this culture (hould 
materially fuperfede that of corn, — the value and firji c on- 
.'quence of which are not in paired by the various difeo- 
eries of the fecondary value of potatoe crops; but as po- 
tatoes 
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running the rifque of the nwfler J s plunder, which they are 
fb prone to compiain of, and from Which they feldom or* 
new believe themfelves fafe. T wo or three perfens of pru- 
dence and care would eafily manage the purchafes at market; 
and by knowing the weight of the wheat they bought, and 
requiring from the miller a return of weights, both of flour 
and offal> would eafily know* with exa&nefs whether they 
had caufe of fatisfa&ions A little attention Would foon qua- 
lify thofe perfons to judge very accurately of fuch bufmefs. 
The miller would find fuch grinding and dreffing an objeft 
worth his attention, as he would bd' regularly aftd duly paid ; 
and be better pleafed with efcaping, by having to do with 
competent judges, the ufual complaints of various em- 
ployers, But that the purchafe of ready-mad^ flour, by 
the lack, would be {till better, I have not the leaft doubt, for 
thefereafons; ijh The trouble would be lefs, and the con- 
cern more eafily managed v idly. There would be no coarfe 
flour and offal, to«be ufed ordifpofed of, which, on the grind- 
ing plan, would occafion*con{iderable difficulty, or perhaps 
jealoufy and diffatisfaction. 3 dly. It would be eafy to afeer- 
tain the Average price ef wheat at the neighbouring mar- 
kets; and, knowing the relative proportions between a fack 
of wheat of a certain weight and a fack of flour, it would 
never be difficult to purchafe the latter or* the beft terms. 
And "fuch a committee always paying ready money, and 
having a conftant regular demand, for a popular purpofe. 
would always be fare of finding meal-men emulous, to ferve 
them on the moflr moderate terms, and for a very trifling 
profit. To this fa<3 another confideratjon may be added — 
For wheat, the full market-price muft always be paid, (as 
fach a committee would find it improper to fpecukte in 
large quantkks of grain) and the fupply of flour might, 

. * from 
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from interruption of the mill, and other caufes, be often too * 
young for confumption. But, befides having, on the plan 
of buying flour, the advantage of a regular fupply, feverai 
dunces are an favour of frequently buying fuch flour 
cheaper in proportion than the market-price of wheat. 
And as to the quality of it, I fhould recommend that it 
be never jcoarfer than that drefled through the fecond cloth, 
haring in it all the fine. This ftandard quality is more ea- 
fily known, by attention, than fufpicious perfons are aware 
of ; and it would commonly happen that fome one or more 
perfons concerned in the vending would be competent judges 
of quality. Good judges have no doubt that a*preference 
of the befl feconds, i. e. flour dreffed from the meal through 
a fecond cl<fth, and confequently containing all the fine, 
Should be given to any inferior fort ; both becaufe it would 
give the confumers more fatisfadion, and becaufe the ge- 
neral itafoning of the poor, in this ^matter, is right, u that 
ir Ud belt bread is cheapeft in the #nd for a poor family.”— 
T uere are ufes fufficient for all the mff al. 

Such remarks on Bfead and Flour ^ though not ftridly 
? .-ricultUffi, will be excufed; and, however differently gen- 
tlemen may happen to* think on fome points j they will at 
leaft allow that thefe are fubjeds,* about which an officer of 
a popular /ociety oennot be improperly folicitous. 

Another objed, of no trivial concern, has occupied the 
attention of the Society of late, and that is, the improve- 
ment or Cattle and Sheep for general flock.* Of cattle and 
fheep, it is difficult to fay which have been moft the fub- 
jeds of experiment in different parts of the nation, for 
for many years paft. Individuals,- as was naturally to be 
expeded* have been fometimes prematurely fanguine in fa- 
vour of' particular races of animals which had attraded their; 
vou viii. * notue; 
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notice; taiid in favour of mixtures of different forts, by the 
breeding of which they propofed to obviate fome errors in 
fizC, and fuppofed imperfedions of fhape, which they con- 
cluded had been too little attended to by pra&ical farmers j 
not forgetting the great object of moft afliduous and fpecn- 
lative men, the derivJng to themfelves as much fame and 
emolument as they could, tej compensate for their labour 
and expence. Of this defcriptiorl of men, the late fagacious 
an3 perfevering Bakeweil has been eminently diftin- 
jruiihed : And perhaps never did an individual, in any age or 
coifhtry, do more .towards exciting general nc^ice, or railing 
a fpirit of greater emulation, in the department which he 
chofc. To his memory much refpefl: and gratitude are due, 
and will not fail to be paid*, while thofeVho ase following 
his max-iir^ of choice and.improvement, either in whole or 
' in part, and who are endeavouring to confirm his opinions, 
or to lhcw, by example, wherein they think them imperfect, 
will continue to gender ferjice to their country. Such men 
are confidered with particular regard by this Society. From 
the different reports, written and verbal, which in various 
ways have come undsar the Society’s notice, the i» iHief- 
tion fee ms yet undetermined, Whether the Difhlcy race of 
tto.it fheep ^long and coarft - wooled,* fhort in the legs, fhort 
and full in the Sody, fmall in the bone, faij to be adapted to 
* fatten fooneft and moll profitably, on die moft valuable 
parts, and being Jighteft in the parts of leaft vafue) are, or 
are not, on the \vhole, that defeription of fheep moft to be 
recommended for all fit nations? Or, rather, though it be 
generally allowed that they have advantages, which re- 
commend them as valuable in many fituations, — yet, for 
fome diftriits,, and with i view to the produce of various 
kinds of fine wool, for particular manufactures, it be not 

probably 
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probable that no one fort, or mixture of forts, can be- 
come generally and exclufively recommended ? The main 
points, however, chara&eriftick of the Difhley produce, 
are undoutjedly confidered, and increafmgly fo, as thofe 
points which fhould be more generally regarded than they 
have been : and it is now held that no race or mixture of 
fheep (whatever the value of their wool) which have not 
the cSief of thofe points, can be recommended as worthy 
of choice. The South-Down — as one of the moft diftinft 
of the races, and as being nimble on the • foot, yet gen- 
tle in party e, hardy in feeding, of middle fize, adapted 
to fatten expeditiourty in almoft any rttuation, producing 
mutton of firm texture and fine flavour, and carrying a 
valuable # wool for the clothing manufa&ure, — are grow- 
ing in repute; while thofe, of whatever name, which are of 
large fize, heavy in horn, bone, and offal, however noble in 
appearance when fat, or however abounding with tallow on 
the kidney, are defervedly confidered as lefs worthy of pro- . 
pagation, — even in folding diftri^s, or in the richeft paftures, 
where they were once the pride of their owners. Calcula- 
tor*^ profit on flieep feem of Jate years to have been 
made more accurately by the acre, or on the whole year’s 
Jlock , than by the /ingle head . r J he latter feemfc to have been 
heretofore no uncommon mode of calculating the fheep pro- 
fits on a farm ; but obvioufly liable to great deception. It 
feems to*be now generally allowed, that a given quantity of 
food, confumed by final! fheep, pays much more than by 
large ones : that a fucceffion of Sufficiently fat mutton is 
more eafily and regularly produced from fuch fmall fheep ; 
that the confumer is better pleafed; and that on the wholes 
the quantity of wools moft in demand is increafed. It may 
be agreeable to many gentlemen to hear, that from experi- 
ments 
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ments repeatedly made, by means'of die Spanilh rams lately 
prefented to this Society by the King, the wool of thofe 
homed races, with which the Spanilh is moft adapted to mix, 
has been materially improved by the mixture, yvithout any 
appearance of declenfion in the quality, by feveral*years re- 
petition of breeding ; and that no complaint of*injury in, the 
carcafe has yet been made to the Society : — but on the con- 
trary fcveral breeders have given their opinion that the lhape 
is improved. Such are the Society’s information, and pre- 
fcnt fentiments on the fubject of Jhecp . 

Oi Homed Cattle , the bed: for gqperal ftock^the Society 
has heard much ; has been gratified with exhibitions of fe- 
veral lots; and has feen caufe to diftinguilh fome by pecu- 
niary approbation. But the bed for general flock % in all ft - 
tuations , it is not yet prepare^ to name with full confidence. 
It feems, however, not probable that a defideratum in this 
matter will lo long remain as on the fubje& of Iheep. One 
material cpnfideration und&r this head is obvious, i. e. that 
the covering of the animaHs far lefs an obje& of attention 
than in the Iheep. Thus, the mod common characteriftick 
diftin&ioii is by the horn: accordingly long-horncdy^fh^^ 
horned , and no-horned , are the terms we hear mod commonly 
ufed to denofts, of late, the t different* kinds of neat cattle^ 
And the mod common quedion of preference is, whether 
the long- horned, or the (hort-homed, be the bed race? In* 
determinate enough are thefe deferiptions — but moft farmers 
are very well acquainted with others, which convey more 
diftin<ft ideas — as the Lincolnlhire, the Holdernefle, the He- 
refordshire, the Glamorganlhire, the Pembrokelhire, the 
Devonlhire, the Alderney, &c. &c. All thde, and feveral 
other deferiptions of Wellhy and Northern animals, have 
their refpc&ive advocates for a fuppofed fuperior value in the 

production 
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production of milk, for excellence of fatting, and for labour 
in draught. It will be readily fuppofed difficult for any 
local Society to draw an abfolute conclufion from the vari- 
ous accounts received, and opinions given, under this head ; 
and confequently to recommend any particular defeription 
of bcafts as pofitively preferable to all others for general flock. 
The famous Bakewell’s fele£tion, or mixed breed, under 
the general name of long-horned, the publick are p # retty 
well acquainted with ; and the difciples of that ingenious man 
are not warding to follcaw him in their decided prefereitce of 
that kind of flock to all others. The queftion which this 
Society has been moft accuftomed to hear agitated, is, re- 
fpe&ing *he comparative merits of that famous produce, 
and the genuine unmixed raceirom the Nor^i of Devon- 
fliire ; the latter not, indeed, remarkable for (hortnefs of horn, 
(for it is rather of a middle-fize) but clean and delicate, cor- 
refponding with the general dgfeription gf the animal itfelf. 
This laft-mentioned race of neaf-cattle, fmall but denfe in 
the bone, flender in jthe head and neck, having a fleek fkin, 
anthft ^lofly red colour, and generally impreffing*the com- 
mon obferver with t^e idea of a beautiful fymmetry, is now 
confidered as growing in eftknation. In many parts of 
England they fcave been long known, atfd partially prized, 
both in a fat flate, and for fatting flock; 'but particularly 
valued iti the Weftern counties. Samples of them, both 
male and female, fat and lean, have been jppeatedly qphibited 
to this Society, and have obtained a high degree^ of its ap- 
probation. 

The enormous prices which the celebrated Difhley flock 
has obtained, having of late Brought forward the Devon- 
shire advocates for their produce, they feem to have pleaded, 
with fuccefs, the valuable properties and general ufefulnefs 

of 
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of their fovourite flock. And declaiming (as fuch a Society 
as this fhould ever do) all partial prejudices, it Teems pro- 
bable at prefent, to the majority of the moft fkilfiri members, 
that they (hall continue to fee fuch caufe of preference, as to 
recommend a more general attention of the publick to the 
native excellence of the Nort^-Devon cattle. At a time 
when the fcarcity of grain, and confequently the unneceflary 
conlumption of corn by horfes, have been much the fubjeft. 
of remark, the more general introduction of oxen into the 
laboii'r of hulbandry is confidered cs very particularly de- 
firable. And from the fulleft proof of the value of Devon- 
fhire oxen, in hard labour, particularly at the plough, this 
Society has no heiitation in urging the ufe bf them. They 
have great ftrength in proportion to their iize, poffefling 
much denfity of bone and mufcle; — their flep is quick, am. 
their durability remarkable.* They will live better on hard 
ftre than* moft other forts ^ and when they have worked 
hard for feveral years, will fatten in a fhorter time than moll 
of the known breeds ; produce* the tineft- grained beef, and 
meet a ready fale from the butcher at the firft, or at tt fcrps- 
rior price. 

No fubje<& has continued more to occupy the atten- 
tion of the publici, under the head of agricultural improve- 
ments, than an alteration in the Jlate of Tithes. None 
feems to be more the caufe of diflatisfa&ion aidong the 
a&ive improvers pf land, country gentlemen, yeomen, and 


* Several of the moft confiderable gentlemen farmers in this Society 
have been long in the habit of ufing thefe oxen with the double-coul- 
tered plough. In a very ftiJFfoil fix of them are ufed, two a-ibreaft; 
but in lighter foils, and in after, ploughings, four will eafily plough 
two acres in a day, with that kind of plough, 

farmers, 
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farmers, who frequent, the rooms of this Society; and with 
whom, of courfe, the Secretary and the Members ‘.ofuics 
Committees have frequent intercourfe. All agree in ia** 
menting th£t, becatife the legiflature originally thought pro* 
per to fanftion that particular mode of fabfiftence, for 
minifters of a national church; the confequence (houkl not 
only he a continued check c*n improvements, but a rankling 
animofity in the minds of farmers againfi: the claimants, to 
the injury of a national worlhip : That the original plan*, ha- 
ving become long fince altered, by the gradual fale, gift, and 
lay-pofTeflldh of the gfcater part of the tithes of theTring- 
dom, the burden fhould not be fuffered to remain from age 
to age, where every plea of clerical fupport is out of the 
queftion f— and where the whole fruit is evil, by the perfonal 
intereft of one lay- man being oppofed againfi that of ano- 
ther ; while the nation, inftead of the poffibility of profiting 
at ail by the conteft, muft be dopmed to fuffer, till the em- 
barraflment (hall be removed. • • • 

Under thefe common views <9f the fubjeft, many are of 
opinion that an alteration in the mode of tithing, fo far as 
concerns the clergy, might take pkee, on the principles of 
fcveral writers in the£e volumes, or, in other words, by a com 
rent. Others have preferred* on account of greater fimpli- 
^ city, & pound fate on the rent of the lancf; the legiflature to 
preferibe a proper teft of truth, as to the reality of the rents, 
to which teft the claimants in all cafes of fufpicion may have 
recourfe. Others have propofed that agricultural focieties, 
and other bodies, (hould apply to parliament for obtaining 
an aft to compel the fale and purchafe of all the tithes in 
the kingdom, on a fair valuation by a jury ; and out of the 
produce of the appropriate tithes, the eftablifhment of a 
fund, under the guarantee of government, fortfie more equal 

^nd 
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and comfortable fubfiftence of the clergy,— or (if fuch fecu- 
rity be more defirable) for the purchafing of lands, the in- 
come of which to become the property of the church for 
ever. But the greater number feem decidedly of opinion, 
that, at any rate, an ad for procuring the total .valuation and 
fale of the unappropriated tithes (by far the greateii in amount, 
and fuppofed to be the moft rigidly claimed) (hould be ear- 
neftly applied for, as a meafure of relief to the country, and 
of jJublick juftice, carrying its own evidence of expedience, 
both from general fads, and the recent, alarm of national 
fcarcfty. To thcfe calls for the ad<5ption of fo^provident a 
meafure, has been added the political one, of giving fcope to 
population by an increafe of the neceflaries of life, and con- 
fequently adding ftrength to an infulated country, Vvhofe na- 
tural advantqges have been the frequent objeds of foreign 
envy and hoftility. 

The pradicability of doing this, with convenience to all 
parties, has been, .and cont&ues to be, confidently main- 
tained. The lay-proprietor receiving in money the fair value 
of his tithe eftate, to be fettled ty a competent jury, impar- 
tially choftn and folemniy impannelled, cannot be faicTto be 
injured. The principle of compelling the owner of property 
to part with it, by fuch equitable valuation, for the good of 
the whole, (lands Vandioned by numerous ads of parlia- 
ment, and is proceeded on every day, in the bufinefs of in- 
clofures, roads, canals, publick buildings, &c. &c. And an 
oppofition to the principle, in thofe matters, would be deemed 
a preference of perfonal convenience, at the pofitive expence 
of the publick good. 

With regard to the owners of titheable lands, if it (hould * 
be objeded, that fome of tfiem might find it inconvenient 
to pay down the price of the tithes in fee, — that , it has been 

(aid, 
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faid, mud be granted: But the great increafe in the value of 
lands exempted from tithes* arifmg both from the exemption 
and from the probable improvements to be made, will gene- 
rally furnifh the means of borrowing the money, where it is 
wanted; — and* few men would think it an evil to be obliged 
to borrow money, even as high as at legal intereft, to get 
rid of the incumbrance of tithes. 

•But, at all events, .fay the advocates for this meafure, .an 
a ct fhould be granted to empower all owners of lands paying 
tithes to lay- impropriators, to call a jury, and fettle the v^lue, 
and the fale, Whenever fuch land-owners (hall be defirous fo 

to do. A reafonable prior notice of fuch intention, in 

any land-owner, would of courfe be preferibed by law. — 
Such open*and deliberate tranfactions would preclude the 
idea of difficulty on either fide ; *and it may be feadily con- 
ceived, that the progrefs of fuch voluntary adjuftments 
through the country, and all tht confequent benefits of 
them, would be no tardy work But for a more copious 
collection of opinions on the (uhje<t of tithes, the reader is 
referred to the extrattf, which it has been thought proper to 
in this volume, from the numerous County Surveys 
which have been madt under the direction o£ the Board 
of Agriculture. 9 

. • 

Such, among other, perhaps equally ufeful, though of 
lefs popular defeription, are the objects which have enga- 
ged the attention of this Society fince laft publication. 
And it is hoped that fuch labours, 'and the following fruits 
of the Society’s correfpondence, will be accepted and ap- 
proved by the publick, for whofe welfare the original plan of 
Jliis inflitution thus continues to be purfued. 


Finally; 
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Finally ; for the further promotion of ufeful knowledge, 
the correfpondence of ingenious practical Farmers, and 
publick-lpirited Gentlemen, and the fubferiptions of the 
Affluent, wherever fituated, who wilh well to the domeftick 
interefts of their country, are refpe&fully folidted. 

Wm. ‘MATTHEWS, Secretary. 

Batby Nov. 1, 1 796. 
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4 s every information , founded on accurate experiments , 
the cultivation of Potatoes , /j particularly valuable to the 
puBlick ; 4 he followings which was fent in after the laji 
Jheet of the* volume was finijhe'fi is here inferted \ for the 
early benefit of Potatoe Planters . 

Experiment on the Culture of Potatoes. 

[In a Letter to the Secretary.] 

Sir, 

I Send you an account of an experiment, which I have 
made this year with a view to afeertain, as nearly as one 
experiment well can do, the object of the Society’s Premium 
on the planting of potatoes. 

A piece of ground being prepared, rather mere than an 
acre, nearly of an uniform quality, and all unmanured; it 
was divided into four equal parts of which, one was ap- 
propriated to fetts or cuttings , in#tbe ufual,way; orife to eyes 
fcooped with an inftrument madoi for the purpofe; one to 
whole potatoes of a moderate l*ze, rather fmall than other-* 
wifeT and one to Jhoots . # * 

An equal quantity of potatoes was deftined to each plot* 
and I endeavoured to apportion jhe diftances in fuch a man- 
ner as to crop tpe whole plot with the fetal deftined for it. 
In the firft three plots a few potatoes only were wanted to 
finifti each plot, rather the moft in that of the cuttings or 
fetts. For the fourth plot the given quantity was depofited 
to produce (hoots, but they were by no mSans fufficient, as I 
fhall explain hereafter. The diftances of the rows as follow: 

Cuttings or Setts— about 2 feet diftant; in rows about i z inches. 

Eyes - - about iS in. diftant; in rows about 6 in. 

Whole Potatoes — about z \ feet diftant; in rows about i8in. 
Shoots - about 1 8 in. diftant; in rows about 9 in. 

All were hoed and treated in all refpefts alike. In the 
plots of whole potatoes, and Wtings, fomewhat mbte than 

0 9 there 
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three cwt. of feed was coafumed In each. In that of the 
eyes, about 75 lbs. In that of the /hoots no feed was con- 
fumed, though perhaps rendered of lefs value. * . 

The produce was as follows : 

. Lajkits Sucks Bajkrts Sacks 

Whole potatoes 47 or 15* I Cuttings or fetts 33 or 11 
Shoots - - 371 12; ^ Scooped eyes -2 f 9 

•The foil was a thin, Tandy, freeft6ne gritt, ftoney, and 
without manure; the previous crop turnip cabbages, alfo 
■without manure. 

• • c 

I mud here date the method in which I procured the 
ifroots for this experiment. 

I had tried the method fo warmly recommended by the 
Dublin Society, and the Rev. Mr. Maunsell, but without 
fuccefs. The /hoots takefl from the potatoe pits, and cut 
in proper lengths, either died entirely, or came up very 
weakly, and produced only very fmall bulbs : nor have I 
met with one petfon, of t{?e many who have tried this me- 
thod within my knowledge, that has fucceeded. This in- 
duced me to try the effect of /hoots that had become green 
and drc'ng by getting #bove ground. Accordingly, laft year 
I.laid a quantity of potatoes in a trench dug for the pur- 
pofe, puttirfg a little litter jn the boitom> placing the pota- 
toes thinly, and* covering them with Jitter and mould upon 
that to the thicknefs of three or four inches. As foon as 
the /hoots got three or four inches above the furface of the 
ground, I had them tranfplanted into ground ready prepared 
to receive them.*" The plantation was extremely luxuriant 
the whole fummer, and 1 the produce good; but the bulbs 
much larger than thofe planted in the ufual way. This 
method of procuring /hoots I adopted this year; and a judge- 
ment may be formed of its fuccefs, by comparing the pro- 
duce of that plot with that of die others ; and attending to 
the remarks I /hall prefently make upon it. . 
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Remarks on the Experiment above Jlatcd. 

The plot with fctts or cuttings laboured under fome dif* 
advantage. Being the uppermoft piece in the field, and ha- 
ving a high hedge of my neighbour’s to the fouth-eafi, the 
land was vifibly poorer, and the potatoes of an inferior fize 
for fome yards below the hedge, to what they were at a 
greater diftance from it. Add to which, the drills being all 
ftruck with a plough for planting, the two corners which the 
plough could not touch, and which were intended to hav*e 
been planted with a fpade, were unfortunately overlooked 
and left uncrypped. I calculate the deficiency from thafe 
caufes at about four or five bafkets. 

The plot with J boots laboured under ftill greater difadvan* 
tages. The time of planting being of courfe later than that 
of the other forts, the feafon being very dry, and the ground 
very hard and ltoney, the workmen had a difficult? matter to 
put in the (hoots ; which, however, they did in part with 
fpades, and in my abfence- from home. On my return 
1 ordered a plough into die field, %nci placirfg the (hoots in 
every other furrow at about nine irfthes difiance, with their 
green tops above ground, the plantation was finifhed in an 
cV/ and expeditious manner. • * 

Another difadvantage to this plot was, that I was not 
well aware of the quantity of potatoes neceflary to be laid 
in the'^ground foj; my purpofe. The firfi # crop was only 
fufficient for about half the plot: of courfe we were obliged 
to wait the growth of a fecond crop ; which delayed the 
planting fo long, that they were expofed to jjie drought be- 
fore they had taken good root, and hence ripened late: the 
other (hoots ripened in good feafon. Befides, the two head- 
lands being obliged to be put in with a fpade, as well as a 
fpot which, on account of an adjoining crop, we could not 
come at* with a plough, and all planted with (hoots of a 
third growth, the fecond not producing fufficient to finifli 
the whole, produced, from the very late and dry feafon in 

* • which 
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which they were planted, fcarcely any potatoes at all. Had 
thefe fpots been as productive as the reft of the plot, the 
produce would have equalled at leaft in quantity , and far ex- 
celled in quality and value, that of the whole potatoes ; as is 
evideht from the following ftatement : 

No. i. Whole potatoes — fize unequal — at* leaft one-fourth 
unmarketable. 

No. 2. Shoots — fize nearly uniform, moftly la'.gc — not 
one-thirtieth part unmarketable. 

No. 3. Setts or cuttings — fize lefs uniform — about one- 
tenth unmarketable. 

"No. 4. Scooped eyes — few lafge — nearly* one-third un- 


marketable. /. s. cl. 

No. 1. Twelve facks at 5s. and four at 2s. is 3 8 o 

2. Twelve facks at 5s. and one-half at i*s. 3 10 

3. Ten facks at 5s. and one at 2s. - - - 2 12 O 

4. Six facks at 5s. and three at 2s. 1 16 o 


The refult of this experiment was nearly fuch as I ftiould 
have been led to expeCti I think it may be fafely laid down 
that, of the fhoots produced by a potatoe, fome will be large 
and ftrong, others weak a«d ftnall, the latter much exceeding 
the former ; and that the ftrong fliobts have a tendency to 
produce large bulbs, the weak ones (mall bulbs. Alfo, that 
when the (hoot is got above ground, and is furnifhed with 
lateral fibres, tfye parent ftock from whence *it fprung is no 
longer neceflary to it ; but previous to that ftate^ that it is 
abfolutely neceflary to its vigorous growth. Alfo, that thofe 
bulbs only will grow to their full natural fize, which can 
have an opportunity of drawing from furrounding foil as 

much nutriment as is neceflary to perfect their growth. 

Apply thefe principles to the different modes of planting, 
v i/L Whole potatoes produce a great many thoots* fome 
ftrong, fome weak ; but Altogether appearing very vigorous 
haying the full benefit of the parent ftock in their infancy; 
each produce their refpeclive bulbs, but neither can come to 
full perfection, becaufe, being very numerous, they cannot 
. . S et 
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get fuflicient nutriment from the foil to bring them to that 
rtate. Hence a coniiderable crop in number, luxuriant in 
appearance, but very unequal in iize and quality. 

'idly. Cuttings or fetts produce only three or four fhoots, 
part ftrong, part weak ; not fo luxuriant upon the whole as 
Jn the former' cafe, having lefs benefit of the parent ftock 
whilft young, but not interfering fo much with each other; 
and tllfe quantity of furrounding nutriment being more 
nearly proportioned to their wants, each fort comes nearer 
to perfection than in the cafe of whole potatoes , though the 
produce is not fo numerous. Hence a crop inferior to the 
whole potatoes in quanfity and luxuriance of appearance, 
but of better quality. 

3 dly. Scooped eyes produce only one ftem each : the weak 
eyes, weak items * the ftrong, ftrong ones ; having but little 
ajjijfance from the parent flock in their infancy , they appear very 
weak and dwindling at firfl , but afterwards improve much 
in luxuriancy. The weak eyes .ufually exceeding the ftrong 
ones in number, a few only £ome up moderately ftrong . , 
many very weak, and fome not at $\\. Hence a crop inferior 
to the two former, in luxuriancy, quantity, and quality. 

4 thly. The ftrongeft Jhoots ufually arifing fir/l from the 
potatoe, the plantation of Jhoots will chiefly confift of ftrong 
ones , thofe being firfU ready to^ take off: and having all the 
benefit of the parent ftock, as Jong as it, is neceflary to it, 
and as lx Angle Item having no other to interfere with it, its 
bulbs cojne to the greateft perfection. Hence a crop,’ lux- 
uriant in appearance, confiderable in quantity, and compleat 
in quality. * 

if this reafoning be juft, (and it is certainly confirmed by 
the refult of the experiment above ftated) the method of 
planting by flioots, procured as I have defcribed above, and 
well managed, may prove a moff valuable one. At all events, 

I cannot but recommend it to the Society to promote fur- 
ther trials, with a view to afcertain a point of*fuch import- 
ance. Plantations of potatoes, made in this way, appear to 

* 0 » poffefs 
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poflefs all the advantages they are capable of, (thofe of foil, 
manure, and culture, which are common to all methods, 
excepted.) None but the ftronger lhoots are employed; 
they- have the benefit of the parent flock as long as it is ne- 
'Ceffary; when planted they are unincumbered by neigh- 
bouring (hoots, and their bulb! have an opportunity of 
coming to their full natural fize and perfection. 

The reafoning I have here acbptecf feems likewife tweceive 
fome confirmation from an obfervation. I had very lately an 
opportunity of reading in an eflay prefented to this Society, 
viz. The protlu&ivenefs of potatoes does not appear to arife 
fo rftuch from the quantity or guahty of the feed planted, 
as from each plant having juft as many vigorous growths 
(or (hoots) as the furrounding foil is capable of bringing to 
perfection. / am , Sir, your humble fervant, 

Tiverton, Nov. 3, 1796/ Tho. Broughton. 

To thofe who may be difpofed to try the method of plant- 
ing by (hoots, the, following procefs is recommended:— 

As early in March as the feafo/i will permit, let a trench or trenches 
be dug in a dry and (heltered fpot;Met a little Utter be laid thinly in 
the bottorp, and the potatoes placed upon it,'clofe to each other, but 
only one in thicknefs;— the*proportion will probably be from 10 to 1% 
facks per acre^ Let fome litter be laid thinly over them, and a little 
earth upon that. As foon as the potatoe lhoots are two or three 
inches above ground* let a perfon raife them out of the trench with a 
three-pronged fork, and another take off, clofe to the potatoes , fuch 
(hoots as are ftrong/ and about fix inefies in length. Thefe may be 
either planted out with a fetting pin, or placed in the furrows after a 
plough; care bemg 4 ^ken in both cafes that an inch or two of the 
(hoot be above ground. If planted in a field, the latter is the prefer- 
able method; and they Ihoulcf then be placed in every other furrow, 
and about nine inches diftant in the rows. 

Should there be reafon to* expert that more lhoots may be wanted 
than are fit to take off the firfV time, the Potatoes may be returned 
into the trench, and they will produce an abundant crop of (hoots for 
a fecond planting. 
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TO THE 

BATH .AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. 


Article I. 

Difquifitions concerning the different varieties of Wool- 
bearing Animals, and other particulars connected 
•with that fibjefi - 

[By James Anderson, L.L. D. F. R. S.] 

I T has been hitherto in ‘general believed, that the 
Sheep is univerfally a wool-bearing animal, and 
that there is no other creature upon the glot* that 
carries wool, in the. drift and proper fenfe of the 
word, but iheep alone. Bur there is now reafon to 
doubt if either of thefe propofitions be ftri&ly true. 

Among, other good effefts that will refult from the 
refearches of the fociety inftituted for the improve- 
ment of Britifh wool, we have alreaSy become ac- 
quainted with the nature and diilinguilhing peculia- 
rities of a great diverfity of varieties of Iheep, and 
other animals that were not before known in Europe. 
It is to that fource we owe an account of the dif- 
ferent varieties or breeds of iheep, that have beeft 
vol. vm, difcovered 
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difcovered in the Ruffian dominions, by the learned 
Dr. Pallas, fo well known in the republick of letters, 
by his many ingenious works in natural r hiftory, and 
other branches of fcience; a tranflation of which, 
into Englilh, was lately publiffied in London. By 
the fame means we have J>ecome now perfe^ly well 
acquainted with the Spanilh ffieep, and its diftinguiffi- 
able peculiarities; as well as with a great many other 
varieties of the ffieep from various parts of Alia, 
differing from each other in a much greater degree 
than ever we fufpefted before in Europe was poffible. 

It would take up too much of the time of the 
Society, yrare I to enumerate, in detail, the indivi- 
dual varieties that might be fpecified. I ffiall here 
only briefly ftate, that all of them may be reduced 
to one“ or other of the three following claffes, or 
the mongrel breeds refusing from an intermixture 
with pach other, viz. 

, «/ 

' CLASS FIRST. 

c 

Wool-bearing Sheep, property fo called . 

This elafs comprehends a great many of the va- 
rieties of ffieSp found in Britain, and throughout the 
greateft part of Europe. Sheep referable to this 
clafsarealfo found in Aiiatic Ruffia, in Africa, at the 
Cape of Good-Hope* and in various parts of India. 

Among moil of the varieties of this dais, unlels 
where it has been purified by a careful fele&ion con- 
tinued 
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tinued for many years, there is found intermixed 
with the wool, in different proportions, a kind of 
fhort, opaquf, brittle, unelaftick hair, ufually of a 
dead white or chalky colour, which is well known 
to manufacturers, and is eafily diftinguifhable from 
other hair. It is known, by the name of Jiitchel 
hair in fome places. In other places, it is called 
kimpr, and probably it has many other local names 
with which I am -unacquainted. This kind of hair 
does not loolen from the ikin at the fame time with 
the wool, and may thus be, in fome meafure, fepa- 
rated from it among fome of the purer wool-bear- 
ing breeds. I have reafon to believe, thoqgh I am 
not abfolutely certain of the fa£t, that this kind of 
hair is peculiar to the fheep of .this clafs, and is not 
to be found in either of the other two, unlefs where 
they participate with this qpe m a mongrel breed. 

CLASS SECOND? 

Hats-Searing Sheep, 

Whofe pile is long in the ftaple, and of a Quality that ad- 
mits of being employed in many manufactures, nearly 
for the fame purpofes as wool. 

Sheep referable to this clafs have'been ufually 
confounded with the former, Infomuch that they 
have almoft entirely efcaped the notice of natu- 
ralifts and others. The puae breeds of this fort 
are fcarcely any where to be found among manufac- 
turing nations j but they are reared, in preference to 

B t the 
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the wool-bearing fort, among the Ruffians and other 
northern nations, where the ikins of fheep, with the 
fleece on, are ufed for clothing, as they are found 
to be much more durable. There are, however, a 
great many varieties among the breeds of fheep in 
this country, which are mongrels between this clafs 
and the former. Here, however, as in moft cafes 
where accurate diftinCtions are wanted, although it 
feems eafy at firft fight to diftinguifh wool from hair 
by the crifpinefs of the former, in confequence of 
which, it fhrinks in length fo as to require to be 
ftretched out before it can be accurately meafured, 
which is not the cafe with hair in general, yet this is 
found to afford a rule too vague for accurate diferi- 
mination. The following charafterifticks may, I 
think, be fufficiently accurate to be relied on. 

i ft. Wool, like the fiody hair of moft animals, 
is an annual production, fpringing from t)ie fkin of 
an animal. It confifts of a great number of diftinft 
filaments' that grow more or left clofe to one another 
in different breeds, but which fpring out of the 
fkin about the fame time, like corn from a cultivated 
field; advance nearly with an equal rapidity, till 
they have attained their full perfection of growth, 
when they loofen from the fkin nearly at the fame 
period, (when a new crop fprings up below) and 
fall off in large parcels all at once, fo as to leave the 
body, at one period, nearly bare, or covered only 
with a fhort coat of wool. Hairs, on the other 

hand* 
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hand, Ioofen from the- £kin feparately, and at remote 
periods from each other, and, unlefs where they are 
accidentally jnatted together, fo as to entangle the 
loofe hairs among thofe that are faft; they fall off 
individually one by one, and are fucceeded by other 
individual hairs to fupply .their place. And as this 
procefs goes on through the greateft part of tlje 
year, the length of the coat of hair - bearing animals, 
if left to themfelves,Js not nearly fo different, .at 
different feafons of the year, as that of wool-bearing 
animals. 

telly. A filament of wool has no determinate pro- 
portional thicknefs in its different parts, but is variable 
in all poffible proportions. Sometimes the root end 
is thicker than the points; fometimes, and indeed 
for the mod part, in this dimate, the points are 
thicker than the roots; fometimes, the middle is 
thicker than either* end; fometimes, it is qu'je the 
reverfe; at fometimes, the variation of thicknefs is 
great, and extremely*perceptible; at other times, the 
filament js of an equal thicknefs throughout all its 
parts. Thefe variations, in regard to the thicknefs 
of the different parts of a filament of wool, have 
been proved, by experiment, to depend upon the 
degree of heat or cold that has a&ed upon the animal 
at the time the filament was in its ftate of growth; 
that part of it which grew during the influence of a 
continuation of warm weather, being always thicker 
than that part of it which grew during cold’weather; 

* the 
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the difference of fize varying with the difference of 
temperature in all proportions, the fize of the fila- 
ment continuing the fame only where the animal has 
been kept in an equal temperature of heat during 
the whole period of its growth. 

Hairs, on the contrary, feem to have always a 
determinate fhape and relative -proportions, under 
whatever circumftances they {hall have been pro- 
duced — one fpecies of hairs being of one fhape and 
proportion, and another kind of another fhape. In 
general, (and with no exception that I know of) 
the body-hairs of animals are thickefl at the root, 
and taper fenfibly towards the point, which is direftly 
.the reverfe with all wool of grown flieep in this 

two criteria, wool may be, in general, 
diftinguiflied from hair, where they are entirely un- 
comprunded, without difficulty." But as all the dif- 
ferent varieties of ffieep breed readily with each 
other, and produce a mongrel race, in which the 
diferiminative' qualities of the parents are blended 
together, it neceffarily follows, that where the mon- 
grel breed is produced between a wool and a hair- 
bearing race,’ if will afford a fleece that can neither 
be diftinftly chara&erifed as hair nor as wool, but 
will participate of the qualities of both. If this 
mongrel {hall mix again with a wool-bearing race, 
the fleece of the defeendant will approach nearer to 
wool j if with a hair-bearing race, nearer to hair; 

and 
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and fo on they may be blended in infinitum; by 
which means, in time, the diftin&ive chara&erifticks 
of hair and wool may be entirely loft, and fleeces 
be produced that are neither the one nor the other. 
This feems to be precifely the cafe with moft of the 
breeds of Iheep in Britain at this day; and we muft 
go, in fome meafure, out of the Ifland to recover the 
genuine breeds; but which, if attended to, will En- 
able us to account for various phenomena that have 
puzzled many intelligent men. 

The moft uncontaminated breed of wool-bearing 
fheep I have as yet met with, is the Shetland breed, 
and there the wool rifes fo, entirely from the Ikin, 
about the beginning of June, as to render the {hear- 
ing of their {heep unneceffary. It may be plucked 
off at that time without oasdioning to the* animal 
the fmallcft uneafinefs, as it vfill fall off of itfelf if 
not taken away; the young fleece fpringing up be- 
neath it like a young Ihorn fleece. The fame phe- 
nomenon is obfervafcle in all the breeds of Iheep in 
the northern parts of Scotland, where the proper 
time for {hearing is always indicated by nature, and 
muft be attended to. For although thefe Iheep have 
got fuch an intermixture with the hair-bearing race 
as not to allow it to loofen quhe fo entirely as that 
of the Shetland breed; yet it is loofened to fuch a 
degree, that if the Iheep ate {horn too foon, and 
before the wool is properly rifen , as the phrafe there 
is, it ig difficult to pafs the Iheers through it, and 

• the 
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the ikin is left very bare, the young wool not 
being yet grown. On the other hand , if that i hear- 
ing be too long delayed, the young' wool has grown 
$o fuch a length as to entangle the Iheers in it, fo as' 
to cut off a part of it, which is both troublefome and 
ufelefs. But when the wool is rifen to its pro- 
per ftate, the fheers Aide over the young fleece, and 
cut off the few remaining hairs of the old fleece 
with the utmoft eafe, fo that the Iheep difcovers no 
marks of being fhorn, and lodks like a iamb in that 
refpech 

It would feem that there is a n\uch greater pro- 
portion of the hair-bearing race among the breeds 
of Iheeps in the Southern parts of the Ifland; for I 
obferve that Mr. Lisle, who lived in Hampfhire, 
and was an attentive ol/erver, though he had heard 
of this young wool under the name of rowety- wool, 
had never feen it. It is well known in Scotland, that 
this phenomenon dbes not depend on the leannefs of 
wool-beasing flieep, but takes pldce among thofe that 
are in the beft condition fooneft.* 


♦ I find that moil people have an idea that the phenomenon of 
young wool, rifing at the bottom of the fleece of flieep before {hearing, 
and all the peculiarities hertf mentioned, are entirely occafioned by a 
check the ftieep have received from a want of food in the winter: 
to this opinion I cannot accede, for the reafon after mentioned, though 
I know well that when a {heep, has fuftained a great ftrefs of weather 
during winter, it does happen that the old fleece fometimes feparates 
prematurely from the lkin; but in that cafe the fleece becomes mat- 
ted, and afluraea an appearance extremely different from the natural 

and 
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The pureft of the hair-bearing ffieep I have feen, 
were fome fleeces that were fent to me from the 
Baltic, which were as evidently hair as the fleece of 
a goat, though finer and fofter. The Ruffians pre- 
fer this breed of ffieep, becaufe the fleece, when at 
its full length, adheres fo much more firmly to the 
ffiin than wool does, that it lafts much longer when 
made into clothing than the other; for which fea- 
fon, a wool-bearing ffieep among them is a great 

I « ^ * 

rarity. 

Among the fheep referable to this clafs, there 
are fome breeds which afford a fmall quantity of a 
very fine and foft wool underneath the hair, of 
which the Argali of Pallas is a noted example; 
but the greateft part of the varieties we know have 
none of this. 1 have nevtjr heard of an unadulte- 
rated breed of this kind that’had ftitchel hair among 
the fleece, though it is often found among the mon-. 
grel breeds between this and the former. Neither 
have I ever heard of a finer kind of wool being found 
at the bottom of the fleece of any of* the wool-bear- 
ing breeds. 

The very long wool of Lincolnlhire, which I have 
examined with care, appears to he from a mongrel 

- ■ ■ i S 

and healthy riling above alluded to. In this la.it cafe, the wool does 
not Separate in the early part of the fpring as where it is matted; 
bot it adheres to it till the month of •} une at leaft, and even then in a 
gradual manner, as the young fleece begins to rife, and always fooneft 
upon the fheep in the belt condition, which, on that account, are often 
fliorn ten days or a fortnight fooner than the others. 


race, 
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race, very nearly allied to this cla/s, with a fraall blend 
of Wool in it, and is of a harder feel than fome of the 
pure hairy breeds, fome of which are tokrably fine 
and foft, and very tough and durable in work, and 
have a fine gofly filky-like appearance. I have had 
wool, of the genuine wool-bearing breed of Iheep, 
that meafured i ji inches in length, which was ex- 
tremely fine and foft, and nothing refembling that 
hulky kind of hair-wool in Lincolnfliire. 

^ t • 

CLASS THIRD. 

Sheep that carry short thick hair, -which in no 
refpetl refembles wool of any fort. 

t, * 

Of this variety of the flieep fpecies we have no 
breeds in Britain; but; that fuch flieep do exift, we 
have thfe cleared proofs* So little are they known 
indeed in this country, and fo little is it fufpe&ed 
•here that fuch an animal exifts, that I was not a little 
furprifed when. I firfl: faw one of this kind, and there- 
fore examined it with a good deal ©f attention. This 
creature was ofi board a Danilh Eaft-lndia {hip that 
put into Leith roads laft feafon, and was bought, with 
feveral others of the fame fort, as they allured me, 
in the ifland of*Madagafcar. It was a ram of a good 
fize, and was covered all over with a thick coat of 
fhort thick ftiff hairs, like that of a horfe, but rather 
ftronger in the pile and fliorter.^ The colour was a 
fine brown, the hair lay clofe to the fkin, and was very 
finooth and* glolfy, like the coat of a well-drefled 

horfe 
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horfe in fine order.. They allured me that it had 
never had any other covering on it but what I faw, 
and that ajl its companions were of the fame fort. 

This faft threw the fubjeft of Iheep into a new 
point of view that I had never adverted to before, 
and enabled me to accoupt for fome phenomena re- 
fpefting Iheep that had puzzled me a good deal. 
In the account that Dr. Pallas had given 'of 
the famous Boucharian lamb-lkin furs, fome of jhc 
peculiarities he mentioned appeared to me to be 
incompatible with the nature of wool, and much 
more nearly alhed to that of hair. But as I had no 
idea that any Iheep of this, kind exifted,.I was per- 
plexed about it, and could come to no decided opi- 
nion refpefting it. Since then, I have had an op- 
portunity of feeing a niglrr-gown, lined with Bou- 
charian lamb-lkin fur, whicfi, I find, confifts of no- 
thing eife but half-, without the Tmalleft inteijnixturer 
of wool. It is fomewhat longer than the Madagafcar 
Iheep’s hair, foftet*, and gently waved by* means of a 
little £url upon it, which gives to* it the beautiful 
foliage-like appearance, for which thefe furs have 
been fo much valued j fo that this forms a fecond 
variety of this clafs of Iheep. * ' 

While I am juft writing, I* have received a letter 
from Sir Joseph Banks, bart. on this fubjeft; who 
fays, “ I once imported three Iheep from Spain, 
“ which were as fleek and fmooth as a horfe, and 
“ never, at any feafon, fhewed the leaft ‘fign of wool 
* or 
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“ or down in the molt minute quantity.” The fa& 
then is inconteftibly eftablilhed, that Iheep, which 
produce as little wool as horfes, do exity; and per- 
haps they are much more common than we at pre- 
fent fufpeft. The Boucharian breed of Iheep is 
kept in immenfe flocks over the extenfive plains of 
Great Tartary. Since the above was written I have 
been allured that they have a breed of this kind of 
fceep in the ifland of Antigua. 

A natural inference from thefe facts is, that fince 
we find one clafs of animals, fome breeds of which 
produce wool, and other breeds produce nothing 
but Ihort hair in no refpcfts refembling wool, may 
not a fimilar diversity take place in regard to other 
daffes of animals ? Apd although it fliould happen 
that the inhabitants of one country Ihould b«? pof- 
fefled only of the hair-bearing breed of creatures 
of that/ort, like the MadagSfcarefe flieep, and know 
nothing of any other fort ; yet there is no reafon, 
from that Circuroltance, to conclude that no other 

f 

breed of that kind of creature exifts. .This train of 
reafoning being fuggefted, it roufed the mind to at- 
tend to fafts ; and I had foon occafion to obferve, 
that fo far front having reafon to be furprifed at find- 
ing breeds of Iheep fo much diverfified, as above let 
forth, there were innumerable well-known fafts. 
Which, if adverted to, would have led to the lame 
conclufion. 


For 
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For example: there is no man in Britain, who 
has not had occafion to obferve as great a diverfity in 
regard to $ie coat of dogs as of iheep. 

i ft. The .fmoo th-haired dog; examples of which 
are the Italian greyhound, and Spaniih pointer. 

zdly. The long-haired, foft, wavy-fleeced dog; as 
in the Englifh fpaoiel, and Newfoundland dog. 

3 dly. The wool-bearing dog, or, at leaft, the dog 
that carries a coat, which, for clofenefs, length, aM 
foftnefs, may be compared to wool, is very common. 
Some of them carrying an immenfe quantity of hair 
of a long lank quality, and others carrying it of a 
clofe curled texture, very 4ike the fleece of many 
kinds of iheep. The fleece of thefe creatures mull 
be Ihorn at the beginning of fummer, to let them be 
comfortably cool ; and I have feen it fpun ancf worked 
into (lockings, which could not be diftinguiihed from 

W'-ol. * « * 

N. B. There is a kind of fox-ikin, in Siberia, that 
carries a fur exactly like wool, as I have been allured 
by a gentleman who lived long there* The Ruflian 
name of it, being literally tranilated, is, the Utile 
dog's for. 

The fame diverfity is obfervable* in regard to 
goats: as, 

\ ft. The fmooth lhort-haired goat, very common. 

a dly. The long-haired ihaggy goat, very common 
alfo. The hair of this kind of goat is ufually very 
coarfe; but underneath it, as in the long-haired 

• breeds 
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.reeds of (beep, there is a quantity of wool, of an 
exceeding fine quality, which may be feparated from 
c about the month of June, by combigg. From 
lis circumftance, it would feem that this wool, like 
he wool of the flieep, rifes from the Jkin, and be* 
omes loofened from it, while the hair flill adheres 
irmly to it. Of the finenefs aiid quality of tins 
ind of wool, you may fatisfy yourfelf, by examin- 
l^the fmall flared of a little web that will accompany 
lis, of that kind of wool, which was manufa&ured 
nder my eye here lafi: fummer. There was as much 
f it as made three full-fized lhawls and a waiftcoat- 
iece, from whence the pattern fent was cut. The 
hain is filk, as there was too little materials to make 
, of wool. Thefe lhawls were compared with the 
nefl India lhawls that could be found in this place, 
ad were deemed fofter tfian any of them. The 
tawl tjool in India is precifely of* the fame nature, 
id is obtained from the Thibet goat. I have exa- 
lined fonfc Thibet goats in this* country, and find 
aeir hair rathef longer and coarfer than the common 
uropean goat, from which it differs little. If it was 
fair fpecimen I faw, the wool was rather lefs abun- 
ant on thefe than on the common goat. 

2 ,dly. The wool-bearing goat, for fo I think the 
iBgora goat may be called, whofe hair is as fine, 

$ foft, and as fit for wo»k, as almoft any wool; but 
hether it rifes like wool, or is in this refpeft like 
air, 1 have had no opportunity of obferving. A 
- • fpecimen 
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fpecimen of Angora goats-hair, produced in Britain, 
will accompany this. 

Whether there will ever be difcovered the fame 
diverfity of hogs, I cannot tell; but we already are 
acquainted in Europe with fomething analogous to 
the two firft-mentioned breeds of Iheep, viz. 

.1 ft . The finooth lhort-haired Chinefe breed. The 
Jamaica breed of hogs belongs alfo to this clafs. 

idly. The long-haired breed, having wool undgj, 
its long brillles; of this kind is the fmall breed of 
hogs found in Orkney and the Shetland Ifles. Its 
bridles are very- long and lhagged, and under them 
is found a very abundant quantity of wool, which is 
foft; but its peculiar qualities have not been as yet 
diffidently inveftigated. I hav,e, as yet, heard of no 
breed of hogs that carries wool only. 

Hence it appears, that the diverfity of animals 
that carry wool is much greater than has hjjherto— 
been in general fufpe&ed; nor can we at prefent fay, 
with any degree of certainty, that therS may not 
dill exift, in fyme corner of the globed one or more 
of every ipecies of domeftick animals that do not 
carry wool with us, that we are now in the cuftom 
of rearing,, which may alfo carry wdol, as well as 
fome varieties of the Iheep. ’ And fince it is well 
known, that the inhabitants of Europe have derived 
great advantages from felaftmg the wool-bearing 
breeds of iheep, and rearing them in place of the 
fmooth-haircd fort ; it is equally certain, that, could 

• wc 
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we difcover any varieties of .the other domeftick 
animals of the fmooth-haired kinds that we have 
been accuftomed to rear, which ftiould afford wool as 
the flieep does, the benefit we might, derive from 
fubftirating thefe wool-bearing breeds, inftead of 
thofe hairy forts we now propagate, would be very 
great, if their qualities in other . refpefts be nearly 
the fame. 

Of all the varieties of domeftick animals we have 

C * 

been accuftomed to rear in Europe, next to the 
iheep, the bullock is the moft valuable. We, it is 
true, like the inhabitants of Madagafcar with re- 
gard to ft\eep, have been hitherto in the cuftom of 
rearing the fmooth-haired bullock onlyj and though, 
perhaps, like the inhabitants of Madagafcar, we may 
have accidentally heard that there are fome varieties 
of this clafs of animals that carry fomething like 
wool in other parts of the world ; yet, as thefe have 
never come to our door, and prefented themfelves to 
us, we either doubt if fuch ahimals do exift, or 
conclude they \vould not thrive with us, and there- 
fore fit ftill contented with what we have, without ma- 
king any efforts to better ourfelves. Is it not a well- 
known faft, that* we have continued for more than 
a hundred years paft to import wool from Spain 
in great quantities every year, without ever once 
attempting to rear the breed of ftieep that produced 
it, though they were in a manner at our door? And 
is it not alfo known, that inftead of making a fair 

experiment 
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experiment to afcertain with certainty whcthertfaas 
wool could be produced here or not. Writers have 
been fquabbling with each other about the poffibility 
of a thing which could never be proved frt or con 
by reafoning, but by fair experiment only. And is 
it not alfo a faft, that, although it be now proved 
to demonftration, by repeated experiment, that the 
wool of Iheep brought from Spain, does not dege- 
nerate in Britain, there has been till this hour n<f 
attempt made to obtain a fingle individual of the 
finejl breed of ffieep from Spain. And is it not alfo a 
faft, that becaufe*thofe fheep that have been brought 
over from Spain at random, hive not been fo fine in 
the carcafe as fome of the felefted and improved 
breeds of Iheep in Britain, that 'different perfqns are 
ftill difputing about the poffibility of having Iheep 
with a good carcafe from Spain, as if a faft of this 
fort could be afeertained without accurate triai'and 
experiment? Thus do we fit in our elbow-chairs, 
and argue, without data, till we reafon cjurfelves into 
a habit ofi indolence and inattention, that makes us 
remain contented with the dregs only of what might 
eafily be within our reach. To men in thefe circum- 
ftances the words of the poet may be applied, 

O leaden-hearted men, to be in love with death! 

% 

It is molt certain, that the perfon who venture? 
to roufe the attention of men to the investigation 
of fa£t» which they have not been accultomed to 
vojuviji. c . take 
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take notice of, raufl inevitably, expofe himfelf to the 
meer of ignorance; but that is of little confequence, 
if it {hall chance to throw a Angle ray pf light upon 
ifubjeft that has been hitherto involved in darknefs. 

That there are nearly an equal diverfity of breeds 
of cattle as of Iheep, fcarcely admits of a doubt, of 
which the following fafts are proofs. • 

i ft. The Ihort fmooth-haired breeds. Of thefe, 
fhe Ihortefl: I have feen, is a, bull of t^e Zebu kind, 
that was lately exhibited in Edinburgh as a fhow. 
His hair did not exceed half an inch in length, and 
was very clofe, firm, and elaftick. There are many 
breeds of cattle in Britain, the Holdernefie in parti- 
cular, the hair of which is fhort and very fmooth. 

idly. The long foftwavy-haired breeds. Of thefe, 
the Lancafhire cattle are a good example; and many 
of the Highland breeds, fome of which have manes 
like horfes. 

3 dlyi.- The long foft wool-like bearing breed, of 
which the buffaloe, or rather bifon, of Louifiana is 
the chief. The hair of this animal is faid to refera- 
ble clothing wool, in length, in thicknefs, and in 
clofenefs; fc. final 1 fpecimen of this wool is inclofed, 
which I received from Sir Jofeph Banks, bart. ■ But 
as the creature has never yet been domefticated, or 
fubjefled to particular obfervation, by men whofc 
judgment could be relied upon, our notions of it are 
but very imperfeft. I do not hear that there are any 
long hairs upon this breed of rattle. ■ 

4tbly. The 
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iythly. The long-haired wool-bearing breeds. Be- 
longing to this clafs there are three varieties ob* 
fcurely knoiyn, viz. 

1 ft. The 'Sarlue, by fome naturalifts called the 
grunting ox, an animal of the Southern Tartary, 
which is not yet fufficiently known. The fleece of 
this creature is faid to be thick and long, falling down 
below its knees, and of a very fine quality. 

idly. Th^ Chittigopg cow, of the higher Hindo^’’. 
tan, which is defcribed nearly in the fame terms. — * 

Its hair, or wool, is much efteemed by the natives, 
and is applied by them to various purpofes. 

3 dly. The Mulk ox, of Hudfon’s-Bay. This ani- 
mal is much better known to me than the former, 
as I had the defcriptiQn from a gentleman in Edin- 
burgh who lived many years in Hudfon’s-Bay, and 
who has feen thoul^nds of them, dead and alive. . 
Tne whole body of this creature, which is as Targe 
as a middle-lized ox with us, is covered ov«r with a 
very clofe fleece of long, loft, flexible hair, of a fine 
quality, Which might be employed in manufactures 
for many of the fame purpofes as wool ; beneath 
that hair, and towards its roots, lies janether coat of 
exceeding fine wool, which could be applied in fa- 
bricks of the fineft quality. It has been fpun and 
worked into gloves and ftockijgs, which are faid to 
be foft as filk. The bufraloe wool inclofed, I Ihcwed 
to the gentlen^, who faid it was nothing like fo 
fine as that of the muik-ox. 
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The flefli of this kind of ox .is very fine, unlc/s at 
the rutting feafon, when it acquires a mulky flavour, 
from whence its name. Herds of magy thoufands 
of them are to be found up the country among the 
Efquimaux, but none of them have ever yet been 
domefticated. They do. .tot feem to be either fo 
wild or fo ferocious as the wild. breed of European 
cattle that areilill kept in Whittingham’s-park, Nor- 
"ThumberlancL t r 

To Ihew what praftical ufes may be derived from 
thefe fafts, I fhall beg leave to fubjoin a few farther 
obfcrvations on fubje&s conne<fte8 with this, that 
have refolted, in fomfi meafure, from the enquiries 
which have been fet on foot by the wool fociety. 

ifi ., It is now afcfertained, jhat all the varieties of 
flieep yet known do. readily intercopulate with each 
other, and that the progeny is a prolifick animal ca- 
pable of continuing the fpecies; but that in refpeft 
to its qhara&eriftick qualities, it is a mongrel race, 
.participating nearly alike of the qualities of both its 
parents. And as thefe mongrel breeds may be in- 
termixed with other varieties in infinitum , it may in 
many cafes Jtappen that new mongrels may be pro- 
duced, in which the diftinguilhing peculiarities of 
the original breeds may be blended in all poflible 
. proportions, and loft. 

In like manner the' varieties of dogs may be blended 
and loft^ if no care be taken to pr^jrve them ^ and 
fo of cattle j at lead wqkoow for certain, that the 

different 
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different European hreeds may be fo; and we have 
reafon to believe, that the buffaloe, the zebu, and 
the other varieties that have not yet been tried in 
Europe, may.be blended together. 

idly. The effe&s of climate and food, in altering 
the qualities of the breed, are found to be nothing; 
though the effeft of- thefe things upon the individual 
creature that is fubje&ed to their influence, may in 
fome cafes b$ very perceptible. For example: ■* 

It has been {hewn above, that the wool of •wool- 
bearing fhcep is affetted by heat or cold; but this 
is nearly in the fame manner as heat or cold affeft 
the mercury in the thermometer. It is a momentary 
impulfe, which ceafes to operate the moment its in- 
fluence is withdrawn ; and the* animal, which may 
have been made to undergo great variations of heat, 
returns to its former # ftate a? foon as its original tem- 
perature is reftored. But even this variation tSems 
to be felt only by the wool-bearing breeds* and is, 
befides, of much Iefs powerful influence than has 
been ufiially fifppofed. Nor is there a Angle faft, 
that ever has been difeovered, that gives the fmalkft 
countenance to the generally received opinion, that 
heat tends either to make the fleece thinner in pile, 
or to encourage the growth of hairs among it; far 
iefs that it operates, as M.Bu^fon and his followers 
affert, in producing permanent changes on the de- 
fendants of the animals* 

• Heat 
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Heat likewise tends to accelerate the fattening of 
fome animals to whom it is congenial; as the hog, to 
an aftonifhing degree. t 

Richncfs of pafture alfo tends to produce tempo- 
rary changes. On the wool : there is reafon to be- 
lieve it tends to augment, its length in feme degree , 
though but a little; it adds to its.foftnefs and tough- 
nefs; but in regard to coarfenefs or finenefs, no fad 
Hhas as yet been found to afeerjain that i^has any fen- 
fible effeft, though I am aware that opinions are here 
as decifively adopted as if the fads had been fully af- 
certained. On the carcafe : abundance of food is 
well known to augment the fize of all animals to a 
certain degree, when compared with fcanty feeding. 
A fcarcity of food, approaching to the ftate of ftarva- 
tion, is alfo well knpwn to render the wool, which 
grows at that period of ftarvation, brittle and un- 
eiaftfek. 

3 dly. The influence of breeds in propagating the 
qualities of the parent flock, or in altering the qua- 
lities of it at pleafure, by blending it with others, 
may be faid to be all-powerful. There is not a An- 
gle faff, that Ihave ever been able to meet with, 
properly afeertained# that tends to fhew that the dif- 
tinguilhing peculiarities of any breed of animals can 
be fenfibly changed ip its efledtial charaderifticks, 
by any change of climate or any other circumftance, 

, except an intermixture of breed alone; but innume- 
rable fads may be found -that afeertain the contrary. 

The 
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The Perfian and Arabian breeds of horfes brought 
into Europe, are only changed by intercopulating 
with other breeds. The Chinefe hogs may be con- 
tinued for ages unchanged, if no crofs be permitted. 
Thcfe fails are notorious, and every other fail upon 
this fubjeil tends to eftablifh the fame conclufion. 

•4thly. Although.the feme breed of animals appears 
not to be liable to be changed by climate or other 
extraneous # caufes, yet it is found by experience, that . 
individuals may be found among every breed of ani- 
mals, which, from circumftances that have hitherto 
eluded our observation, and which it therefore ex- 
ceeds our power either to accelerate or retard, may 
be met with, which are, in fome leffer circumftances, 
different from others, though* they ftill poffefs the 
general charadterifticks of thejiarent breed. And fo 
ftrong is the propenfity of* nature in all cafes to pro- 
duce its own kind, that if the individuals pojfeffing' 
thefe qualities, thus^as we wouldfey, accidentally pro- 
duced, whether beneficial or hurtful, Jje feleiled and 
put to breed with others that poffefs qualities fome- 
whatpf the feme fort, it is found that the ddcendants 
of thefe feleiled animals will, in general, be poffefied 
of thp diftinguifhing peculiarity for which they were 
feleiled in an eminent degree; though among thefe 
ahb fome individuals will lje found to have lefs of 
it than others. And "if thefe leaft approved indivi- 
duals be banifbed from the feleiled flock;* and thofe, 
both males and females, which poffefs the wifhed-for 

quality 
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quality in die moft eminent degree, be put to breed 
together, the defendants of thefe will be Hill more 
improved; and by continuing this modepf fele&ion 
for a great length of time, the improvement, as to 
this particular quality, may be carried to an indefi- 
nite height. In this way .may be produced an im- 
proved breed; which, though agreeing in the gene- 
ral charadlerifticks with the parent Rock from which 
-it. was fele&ed, may pofiefs fome peculiar qualities 
in a much higher degree than it does. 

It is of much importance to the pra&ical farmer 
to advert to this peculiarity in the dbconomy of na- 
ture, becaufe it puts it Very much within his power 
to benefit himfelf by attention and care, in regard 
to circumftances that- would otherwife feem to be 
entirely beyond his reach. For, were he to be per- 
fuaded that certain peculiarities he wilhes to obtain, 
are n&eflarily dependant upon a temperature of cli- 
mate he never can enjoy, or that certain bad quali- 
ties in the anipials he breeds are infeparably depen- 
dant upon the nature of his pafture, which it exceeds 
his power to change, he muft of neceflity fit down 
contented with what he has, without a hope of im- 
provement; but if, upon examining the fa&s above 
ftated with attention, he lhall find that the influence 
of breed is fo powerful as is there ftated, he will 
be at pains, in the firft place, fo look around him to 
fee if he can difeover any breed, pofleffing qualities, 
upon the whole, more valuable than his own, which 

is 
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is found to fubfilt on .paftures of a quality not better 
than his own; and when he has once found them, 
continue with uninterrupted attention to feleft the 
beft in all refpefts, particularly thofe that thrive beft 
among them, to breed from. This has been done by 
Mr. Bakewell, and thqfe who have adopted his 
fyftem, with fuch fuccefs, as not only to eftabliih 
the principle for which I contend beyond a doubt, 
but alfo to ^ give room for encouraging others to 
adopt a fimilar plan for improvements in other re- 
fpefts, than thofe that feem, hitherto, to have come 
within the compafs of his plan. 

5 tbly. There feems to be r.o reafon for Jbelieving 
that any one peculiarity we may be in quell of, is 
neceffarily connefted with, or dependant upon, any 
other peculiarity in the aniftial creation, fror ex- 
ample: The improvers of live flock in the prefent 
age hold it out to view, as a general principle* that* 
a facility in fattening is invariably connefted with 
certain peculiarities *in lhape; and of courfe they 
conclude, that, wherever thefe peculiarities of lhape 
are to be found, the talent of fattening will be found 
alfo, and the reverfe. This, I contend, is a falfe 
principle, and I venture to fay, that when the fafts 
fhall come to be thoroughly invelligated, their con- 
clufion will be found to be erroneous; indeed it is 
in feme degree departed from in pra&ice already, 
though in theory the principle is Hill adopted with- 
out limitation. A lew years ago, Ihortnefs of leg 

was 
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was deemed a point indifpenfibly ncceffary in a 
feeding beaft, and it went the length of almoft 
being deemed — the Ihorter the better : r this is now 
no longer contended for. Many of the charac- 
terifticks of the prefent day will, in like manner, 
gradually fall into difufe, as people come to 
open their eyes on this fubje£t. The fact is, I 
have feen animals that had a powerful tendency 
„tp fatten, which were almoft, in every refpe£t, the 
reverfe of the ftiape moil highly e/teemed at 
prefent, and the contrary. And by referring every 
perlbn who has had opportunities of obferving 
many breeds of the fame kind of animals, to his 
own experience, I have no doubt, but he will ea- 
fily recollect inftances of the fame kind, or at 
leaft, if his mind be unprejudiced, that he will 
foon have occafion to oblerve it. To that expe- 
rience then, whether paft or to come, I refer on 
this occafion. . 

One cfrcumftance, however, -it is neceffary here 
to advert to. Viz. that as the breeds of animals, 
from which the feleftion was begun, were ori- 
ginally of very good kinds, and chanced at the 
fame time to - poffefs thofe fliapes that are now 
deemed fo effentiaHy requifitej and as the im- 
proved breeds that have been fele£ted from tbef* 
are all found to poftefs thefe (hapesj it is by no 
means an unnatural conclufion to infer, that thefe 
ftiapes are in fome degree infeparably connefted 

with 
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with the propenfity to fatten eafily. Had it 
chanced that equal pains had been bellowed 
upon- fele^ing from another good breed that was 
differently lhaped, the prejudice would have been 
equally ftrong in favour of that fliape. But as the 
breeds that have been hitherto the obje£t of fe- 
leftion, have got the Hart of all others in point of 
improvement, it is probable the prejudice in 'fa- 
vour of their lhape may long continue to prevail;, 
nor do I w*lh it to b*e underftood that I have any 
prejudice againft the lhapes recommended. Far 
from it, for 1 .think them very beautiful — I only 
wilh to fay, that that circvunftance is hot ejfentially 
connected with the other; for as every error, 
when admitted as a truth, leads to unforefeen, and 
often pernicious confequences, though the opi- 
nion objected to may pot* be of much confe- 
rence in the particular inftance now undej; coi* 
federation, its influence may be very unfavourable 
in regard to others. Allow me to add ofle further 
illuftration op this head, before I J>ut an end to 
this long paper. 

If it be admitted, that a faculty of fattening 
eafily be neceflarily connefted with 'certain pecu- 
liarities of lhape, merely becaufe it chances acci- 
dentally, as I will fay, that thefe two peculiarities 
happen to be united in -that breed of animals 
which has been brought forward to notice; we 
ought, by the fame mode of reafoning, to infer, 

that 
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that that quality of fattening eafily, is as neceflanly 
corme&ed with coarfenefs of wool, or lightnefs 
of fleece, or any other ufeiefs or hurtfjil peculia- 
rity, if it ftiould fo happen that the favourite breed 
chanced to have coarfe wool, or a thin fleece, &c. 
The confequence of thi| conclufion would be, 
that every man who wifhed to .improve the car- 
cafe of his lheep, would turn away from every 
•breed of lheep that carried fine wool or a clofe 
fleece, as he now does from thofe breeds that 
have long legs, or what is deemed in other re- 
fpe£ts, improper lhapcsj and fine-wooled lheep, 
carrying glofe fleeces, would come to be entirely 
neglected. But if, inltead of this prevention, he 
fhould be convinced *hat it might be very poffible 
to find a lheep that wosld have a tendency to fat- 
ten kindly among ttfofe. breeds that ..carry very 
Hvae \spol and clofe fleeces ; he Would be as anxi- 
ous to feleft from thcfe' breeds, as from others, 
and probSbly as fuccefsful too,»if he had fet out 
at the fame fime with the man \%ho bqgan to 
felect from the coarfe breed. I am, myfelf, per- 
fe£tly fatisfied, from a variety of fa£ts that have 
fallen under fay. own obfervation, which would 
fill a volume nearly to enumerate, that fine wool, 
for example, is neither neceffarily connected with 
thinnefs of pile, (the Spenilh flieep carry the clofeft 
pile of fleece yet known in this country) with 
lhottnefs of ftaple, (I once had a fleece of wdol 

* that 
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that meafured 17 inches and half, which was 
finer than the belt Spanilh wool I could buy in 
London, and extremely foft) with tendemefs of 
conllitution, with a tendency to fatten flowly, or 
with any one quality that can be named, though 
it may be accidentally conne£ted with thefe. And 
I have not a doubt, but when the eyes of man- 
kind in general lhall be opened, fo as to admit of 
their examining the fa£ts that fall under their 
notice without prejudice, they will be able, in 
time, to fele£t breeds that lhall be diftinguilhed 
not only for or\e valuable peculiarity to the exclu- 
fion of all others, but even to obtain that valuable 
peculiarity conjoined with moft, if not all &e 
other peculiarities that can be defired; that pe- 
riod is, I fear, ftill at a grgat diftance. * 

But if thefe remarks lhall tend in any degree 
to call the publiok attention to this fubjeft, wh£- , 
ther with a defire to refute or to confirm thefe 
remarks, it will Equally anfwer the end in view, 
which is to remove hurtful prejudices, and to dif- 
cover*the truth. He who does fo is on my fide, 
alike if he refutes by juft reafoning, from well- 
eftablilhecf fa£ts, as if he confirms thefe remarks. 


The 
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The SECklTARY of the Bath and Weft of England 
Society to Dr. Anderson. # 

T HE Secretary of the Bath and Weft of Eng- 
land Society begs leave, in the moft refpeft- 
ful manner, to convey to Dr. Anderson fome 
few remarks, and queries, which arofe in the 
Committee, refpe£ting his excellent paper on 
•-wool-bearing animals. In general, as might be 
fairly expefted, this paper was much app/oved; 
but doubts ariftng on two or three fentences, 
they will be fet down in order, ahd the Doftor 
will greatly oblige by giving them a reconfidera- 
tion and reply, as early as fliall be convenient 
to him. 

i ft- “ And is it not 'alfo a faft, that though it 
“ be now proved to demonftratian , by repeated ex- 
* 'periments, that the wool of llieep brought from 
“ Spain does not degenerate in Britain,* there has 
* “ been ’till this hour no attempt made to obtain a 
** Jingle individual of the fineft breed of Jheep § from 
“ Spain?" 

* Query from the Committee. On what experi- 
ment or experiments is this fa£l, if it be one, 
' founded? 

§ From the fame. Has not the attempt been made 
by the King , and fttcceeded? Or, at any rate, are 
not the Rams feleSled and fent to him bj the 
Marckionefs Del Campo, to be confidered as 
the beft ? Nor 
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tdly. “ Nor is there a Angle fa£t, that ever has 
“ been difcovered, which gives the fmalleft coun- 
“ tenance^to the generally received opinions, that 
“ heat tends either to make the fleece thinner in 
" pile, or to encourage the growth of hairs among 
“ it. Far lefs that it operates, as Mr. Buffon 
".and his followers affert, in producing permanent 
“ changes on the defendants of animals. ”f * 
t Query from the Committee. Is this a clear 
, cafe ? Do no f our /keep fent to and kepi at the 
Wejl-Indies , rather prove the contrary ? 

To James Anderson, Efq; L.L.D. F. R.S. 


Answer to the* S ecretary. 

Dear Sir, * Saturday, Feb. 2$th )m 179$. 

I Thank you fdr your very kind letter of the 
13th inftant, which only came to hand on 
Thurfday laft; I embrace the firft poft for acknow- 
ledging that favour, and of giving anfwers to the 
queries your Committee have dope me the honour 
to propofe. 

1 ft. A variety of experiments have been made 
with the Spanifh breed qf flieep for three years 
paft, by many of t?ie members of the Society of 
Brithh Wool. I have feen many fpecimens of the 

wool 
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wool of both parents, and of the progeny, which 
have been compared together, by the members 
of the Committee and others; and in noinftance 
has it ever been obferved, that the wool of the 
pyogeny, where the breed was pure, was coarfer 
than the average of the parents. Of the effefts 
of eroding, and other peculiarities affe&ing the 
wcJol in particular cafes, I have not time to fpeak ; 
I fliall only obferve, that, in general, the Spanifh 
flieep that have come to Scotland hav'e not been 
found to thrive, being liable to many difeafes, 
efpecially the foot-rot. You are aware that bad 
health affefts the quality of the wool, in a very re- 
markable degree, in fome cafes. 

idly. The King has certainly got Iheep from 
Spain, as has the Socjpty for Britifh wool. But 
do the gentlemen of the committee believe that 
Mr. Bake well, or any other eminent breeder, 
would have thought he could have obtained the 
very belt* kinds of Britifh beafts, by getting the 
Duchefs of * t * * * *, or any other Duchefs or 
Duke in the kingdom, to order her or his fteward 
to buy the belt, and fend them to him? Such are 
not the Heps .required to make improvements of 
this kind. Do we not all know, that every per- 
fon of high rank is liable to be impofed upon by 
their fervants and dependants in almoft every 
thing? And what would haVe been the eonfe- 
quence, if the fteward had wilhed to fruftrate the 

liberal 
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liberal intentions of his miftrefs? No precaution# 
have been adapted to guard againft this. We 
know that th z fineft wooled Spanifh fheep have 
not been fent, becaufe finer Spanifh wool can be 
bought than any of them carried. And I have, 
very great reafon to believe, from the information 
of j)erfons who have feen the flocks in Spain, that 
there are fine wooled fheep in Spain much fupe- 
rior in car cafe to any we have got. 

3 dly. If tfny of the gentlemen of the committee 
knows of any well-authenticated fa£t, which 
proves that the fleece degenerates as fpecified 
in the Weft-Indies, I fhall be glad to be informed 
of it. I know of none, though I know it has 
been afferted ten thoufand times, by perfons who 
never had adverted to the /a£i ; before I did ad- 
vert to it, I myfelf believed «it firmly; fince I in- 
veftigated the cafe with attention, I have beer^, 
obliged to abandon that opinion. When the 
gentlemen of the committee advert to the num- 
berlefs opinions that are readily admitted, without 
proof, a& fafts* refpefting wool and fheep in Bri- ' 
tain, they will not be furprifed at this opinion 
refpefiing fheep in the Weft-Indies being ad- 
mitted.- } have been in the.cuftom, for many 
years pall, of admitting no affertion, on fubjefts 
of this fort, without proofs^ and in fearchmg for 
proofs on this head, I ‘have found a great number 
©fia£ts that have obliged me to abandon my 
vol. vui. d former 
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former opinion. No opinion, is more univerfal in 
the Weft-Indies, than that the ftieep which arc 
deemed the native breed of the ifland of Jamaica, 
carry no wool at all, but hair only. I had an op- 
portunity, I think, of fending to you a fpecimen of 
the natural fleece of one of thofe ftieep which con- 
fifts for the greateft part of wool, perhaps Jitier 
{undoubtedly fofter) than the belt Spanilh wool. 

Pleafe to accept of thefe hafty* notices in good 
part, and believe me to be, with great' ftncerity, 

i 

Dear Sir, 

* your obliged humble fervant, 

JAMES ANDERSON. 

Mr. Wm. Matthews. 


DEAR SIR, 

' * 

I Write thefe- few lines merely as a fupplement to 
my $aper on wool-bearing “animals. The final! 
fpccimen inclofed is the half of a tuft of wool which 
Sir J.Banks fent me, that was plucked from the back 
of one of the Jamaica breed of Iheep juft come into 
England. The owner of it, when Sir J. B. wiflied 
to fee the wool of it, told him at once that it carried 
no wool, but hair. When he pulled the tuft and 
examined it, he was aftoniftied to find’ fo much very 
fine wool among a very particular kfad of kimps, as 
you welPfee when you examine it. 


Only 
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Only take notice Ipw eafily error may be propa- 
gated as truth. Had this {heep been allowed to re- 
main untoqphed till the {hearing feafon, it would' 
have been found that it afforded wool , inftead of the 
hair it was thought to have carried in Jamaica. 
Thus does inaccurate obfervations, in a thoufand itt- 
ftances, pervert our.reafoning, and make us embrace 
error inftead of truth. Adieu! in hafte, 

# * Your’s fincerely, 

JAMES ANDERSON* 

Mr. Wm. Matthews. 

N. B. This fample is preferved for infpetlion, by the 
Secretary. It contains about an equal quantity 6f „hair, as 
coarfe as that of alnioft any dog, and of wool as foft as filk. 


[The following letter to the Secretary was iatrUT 
duftory to the foregoing Effay, See. and is inferted 
here, not as effential to the main produ&ion, but 
on account of its allufton to other fubjefts.J 

Article II. 

■< 

On Canal-Locks, Bridges, Peat Mofs, &c. 

[By Dr. Anderson.] 

T Have been a long while paft a very unprofitable 
‘ member of the Rath Agriculture Society ; but, 

1 ttuft, the avocations I have" otherwife* had' will 

plead 


D 2 
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plead my excufe. In order to make up, in fome mea- 
fnre, for that delay, I fend along with this a few re- 
marks on a fubjcft, which, although it has obtained 
fome attention for a fhort while paft, ftill Hands in 
need of much farther elucidation. If it {hall have 
the tendency to provoke an anfwer, I {hall not be 
at all diffatisfiedj for though I have no intention to 
engage in a warfare with any one, yet as thofe who 
are to anfwer mud at leafl refle& a little upon the 
fubjeft, it has a chance of engaging them and others 
to attend to fafts, which might otherwife be fuffered 
to pafs without notice. 

I make no doubt, but you will be pofTefTed of all 
the Agricultural Surveys yet pcblifhed j I have feen 
moft of them, but not that of the county of Somer- 
fet. The furvey of Aberdeenfhire was written and 
printed in great hafle, as you will obferve by the 
typographical errors. I had fome correfpondence 
with Mr. Stephens, of Camerton-houfe, near your 
place, refpefting the machine for railing boats in 
canals, flightly mentioned in the appendix to that 
publication. Since that time, I h&ve alto corre- 
sponded with the managers for the Rochdale canal 
in Lancafhire, on the fame fubjeft ; and I have the 
fatisfaftion to find that all the engineers, and men of 
underftanding in that line to whom it has been fhewn, 
approve of it in the fulleft manner, and wifh to have 
it adopted} btit how to fatisfy the numerous fubfcri- 
bers, who are no judges of things of that nature, 

without 
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without having it actually put in praflice at large, 
they know not. Whoa I Sated to the engineers at 
Mancheftcr she obje&ion as to the ftrength, that had 
been hinted at Edinburgh, and explained fully the 
manner of its conftru&ion, they made very light 
of it, and faid, upon that principle they might lift a 
town if it fhould be -required — a ftrong enough hy- 
perbole! but very expreilivc of their opinion. Thefe 
gentlemen conceive, tjiat by adopting this contri- 
vance in place of locks, the expence of a canal may, 
in many fituations, be diminilhed more than one half, 
not only by favin£ in the mafonry, &c. but alfo by the 
laving of water, which will render unneceflary large 
refervoirs, which add prodigioufly to the expence in 
almoft every fituation, and in foftie render canals to- 
tally imprafticablc. None of* them, however, have 
hitherto adverted to another circumftance fufficiently, 
which I confider as of even greater importance A«flT“ 
thefe, which is, the unlimited freedom of intercourfe 
it will admit of, and the benefits it will procure in 
regard t<j agricultural improvements efpecially, which , 
is an objeft that has fcarcely been hitherto adverted 
to in making canals; but it would require long elu- 
cidations to explain this. Nothing'now is wanted, 

I think, to render canals prafticable every where, but 
a cheap method of conftru&ing aqueduft bridges, 
where they become abfqjutely ticceflary, about which 
I am juft now engaged ; and though I have not my 
drawings yet finifhed, I fhall be very foon able to 

fhew 



fbew that a bridge from 2 to .300 feet fp*n may be 
coolb, lifted at lefs than half the expence that the 
price of driving the materials only for an ordinary 
bridge in moft cafes would coft. The power of 
lengthening the fpan, fo as to avoid the neceffity of 
central piers, is in fome fituations, efpecially where 
rapid torrents occur, or great heights are to be le- 
velled, of prodigious importance. 

In the beginning of laft fummer I publifhed a fmall 
Treatife on Peat-Mofs, a copy of which I have defired 
my bookfeller in London to deliver to your order, 
together with a Treatife on Sheep<by Dr. Pali.as, 
in which you will find fome obfervations of a fimilar 
nature to thofe in the paper fent, with fuller illuftra- 
tions on fome heads j though it is placed in a very 
different poinc of view in fome refpefts. 

In the Treatife on lytofs, to adopt a falhionaule 
v phsafe, you will find that I have /ported a new opi- 
nion refpefting the theory of its formation, which I 
find proves very hard of digeffion to the natnralifts 
of the prelent day. After having fhewnj by fafts 
that cannot be controverted, that mofs could not 
have been produced in the manner that has been 
commonly received as inconteftibly certain till juft 
now ; I put it as a* query, whether peat-mofs is not 
a living plant, and not a congeries of decayed plants 
in a particular fiate of preferyation, and give realbas 
for fufpe&ing that it may be fo. I have not found 
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as yet oneperfon who could bring any thing like a 
valid objection againfl: this, but I have found very 
few who aip difpofed to adopt it; raoft pcrfons indeed 
{hew an invincible relu&ance to admit it, though they 
can find no reafon why they ihould not ; this is, to 
me, an objeft of no importance, and I am amufed at 
the perplexity it pccafions. I had lately a letter 
from Sir Joseph Banks on the fubjeft, who went 
farther than mod others have done, and propofed 
one objeftfon, wliicfi, when examined, chances to 
turn out to be one of the ftrongeft arguments that 
could be produced in proof of it. Such lpeculative 
opinions may afford a little amufement, but I con- 
fider them as of 'no importance; it is the practical 
part of that trcatife alone, which (hews how mofs 
ran be converted into a produ&ive foil at flnall ex- 
pence, that I confider as of any value.* * * * 

You may perhaps have heard by fome argdegt 
that I difcontinued the publication of the Bee at the 
end of the laft year! 17 93, owing to tardy payments. 
The man *****, at *****, I find*has been little 
better than a fwindler, as he ordered about 50I. worth 
of them, which he has fold, and not paid me one 
farthing, and I learn it is in vain to lbok for it. I 
{hall in future keep myfelf free* from every mercan- 


* This knowledge is undoubtedly of much value* and the treatife 

alluded to* coming from inch a hand* will of ccgurfe be downtd Vorthy 

of proportionate attention* Editor. • 


tile 
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tile concetti, as I am very ill calculated for managing 
bufinefe of that kind.f 

Wiflung you good health, and every other earthly 
comfort, I remain, with great efteem, dear Sir, 

your very humble fervant, 

' JAM.ES ANDERSON. 

t 

f It is much to be regretted that our ingenious and worthy autho r 
fhould be difappointed in fudh a publication, which hajj certainly great 
merit ; and it is to be wiihed that the remaining copies may find the 
falc they fo well deferve. Editor. 


Article III. 

* On the Orcbefton Meadow-Graft. 

[By Benj. i’RYCE, efq.J 

To the Prefident , Vice-Frefidents, and Members of the 
*Bath and Wejl of England Society. 

Gentlemen, * * 

S OON after the Society was Erft eftablifhed, the 
attention of. its members was particularly di- 
refted to the very extraordinary produce of a meadow 
at Orchefton St. Mary, about nine miles from Salis- 
bury.* This meadow £as engaged the attention of 




• See vol* L art. i uti. p. 94. 
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fcveral eminent authors, and botanifts. CamOeW, 
in his Britannia, fpeaks of its producing grafs twenty- 
four feet long, which he calls, “ Gramen Caninum 
fupinum longilfimum nondum defcriptum.* , Stil- 
lingfleet, in his Trafts, concludes that this grafs is 
the Flote Fefcue, (fejluca fluitans.) Mr. Curtis, 
author of the Flora Londinenfis, is, I believe, the 
firft who informed the publick that the fertility of 
the meadow # is not otjing to any new grafs. The 
Rev. Mr. S wayne, in his Gramina Pafcua, concurs 
with him in opinion ; but, from information, pro- 
nounces that .the meadow foxtail ( alopecurus pra- 
tenfis) is the famous long-graft. • 

Convinced that the true caufe of the fertility had 
not been difeovered, on the 3d of November 1790, 
I enquired at the neighbour^ villages for an intel- 
ligent labourer, who had been ufed to work in the 
meadow, and was recommended to William Foieis, ' 
of Tillhead, who had from time to time worked 

• m 

there for 36 years. • I defired him to procure a fpade 
and mattock, and when on the fpot allied him whe- 
ther there was any part of the meadow more fertile 
than the reft? He alfured me there was, and pointed 
it out. I then enquired whether there *was any part 
lefs fertile, than the average of tfie meadow? He an- 
fweredthat there was a fpot, containing about twenty 
perches, not near fo fer|ile as the reft, and which pro- 
duced little, if any, more grafs than the adjoining 
meadows- This part he fhewed me, as he alfo did 

thofe 
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thole parts of the meadow where the produce was 
of a middle quantity, between the two extremes. 
We ilka went to work, and on llriking into the moil 
fertile fpot, found, at the depth of between three 
and four inches, a bed of loofe flints, unmixed 
with foil, and into which.no roots penetrated. 
t A like bed of flints was found about a foot below 
the furface, where the product was of a middle 
quantity; and in the mod barren part, we dug to a 
confiderable depth, and could find no flints at all. 

The foil was alike in each place, a light hazle 
loam, limilar to that of the adjoining.meadows. I was 
informed^ that the feveral fpots I examined, had equal 
benefit of the water, in which there feems to be no- 
thing peculiar, or different from other fmall flreams, 
which run through villages between the Wiltshire 
hills. r . 

«*■ — I r was my intention to communicate this difeovery 
to the Society, with fuch obfervations as occurred 
to me, “together with a partieular account of the 
herbage, lon| ago. The proper feafon for exami- 
ning the herbage is whilft it is in bloom; this is of 
lhort duration. Some engagements at thofeieafons, 
and a long excurlion on the Continent, have inter- 
vened and prevented. 

I have remarked that the meadow is much addi&ed 
.to the growth of cosnffcy, t (fymphitum officinale J 
* and aMo to that of the creeping crowfoot, ( ranun- 
culus refens.') I faw a meadow-foxtail (alopecurus 

pratenjis) 
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pratenfu ) left by the mowers, which had (hot up 
between the thorns, by the hedge-fide, to the height 
of near fi* feet} and have fince found that the 
marfh-bent (agrojiis palujtris) occupies a confidera- 
ble part of the ground, and that the Poa-trivialis (or 
rough-ftalked meadow-grjfs) alfo flourilhes much in 
this meadow. The habits and appearance of the 
agrojiis palujiris, or marfh-bent, and of the Jioloni - 
fera , or couchy-bent, are in this iituation fo much 
alike, that*it is difficult to diftinguifh the one from 
the other. They both bend at the joints, or knots; 
fall down, tako frefh root there, and run along the 
ground. It is one or both thefe graffe^ which I_ 
coftceive have grown to thofe uncommon lengths, 
for which the meadow has been fo much celebrated. 

However this may be, I»have no doubt* that the 
great fertility arifes from, the underftratum, and a 
plentiful fupply of water. «m» ■ 

In accounting for this fertility, it has been faid, 
that grades take better root in fuch bottoms. If my 
obferv^ions .are correft, they do dot root at all 
there; nor do I conceive that the fibrous roots of 
gvafs would derive fupport, or imbibe nourifhment, 
from a bed of flints or ftones. The * long-grafs, fo 
much celebrated in this meadow, which is nourifbed 
by a focceflion of roots, fcarcely penetrates an inch 
below the furface; and that, fo (lightly, that by ta- 
king hold of the panicle, or top of the calm, a long 
length of it may be fevered from the ground. 


The 



The under-ftratum ferns rather to aft by prevent- 
ing the roots of fome graffes from penetrating too 
deep, and by enabling them to colleft hear the fur- 
face, and retain whatever the elements afford for their 
fupport; and probably alfo, by abforbing the water 
which has done its office. «, 

There are fome remarkable truths to be attended 
to: — i ft. The meadow ’is moft-produftive when co- 
. vered with water great part, of the winter. This 
would greatly injure common water-meadows; the 
fertility of which depends, in -great meafure, on the 
water lying on them but a fliort time together, and 
„thcn beipg laid dry. « 2 dly. It is moft produftive 
where there is but little depth of foil, and the flints 
are neareft the furface. Thefe circumftances, which 
differ from common cafes, feem to point to fome 
powerful agent in vegetation, collefted by the water, 
tka^rogrefs of which is flopped by the flints, and 
not fuffered to penetrate deep into the ground. 

It is $ell known, that rain, water, dpecially that 
of thunder flibwers, or water expofed to the influ- 
ence of the atmofphere, where the elementary fire 
or eleftrical matter abounds, is much more fertili- 
zing than that ‘which is drawn from a well. . It is alfo 
known, that water a ttrafts, a nd is a great conduftor 
of eleftrical matter; and I conceive that flints, like 
glafs, are non-conduftoci, or bodies which will in 
great ipeafure flop its progfefs. 


k 
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It will not then be difficult to uuderftand that the 
eleftrical matter, conveyed in the water, infteaid of 
penetrating deep into the ground, is obftrufted by the 
flints,* and 'collefted about; the roots of the graffes, 
where it enters, and becomes a moft afiive and pow- 
erful agent in vegetation. , 

This opinion is however advanced with diffidence. 
The fafts which gave rife to it are ftriking, and the 
difcovery may be ufefulj it may aflift the philofo- 
pher, in explaining of accounting for fomeof the 
principles of vegetation, and may encourage the 
hufbandman to form water-meadows on fimilar prin- 
ciples, wherever circumftancq will admit of it. 

lam, Gentlemen, 

♦ V 

your obedient fervant, • 

t 

BENJAMIN PRYCE. 

Park-Jlreet, Bath. 

• • 

* The learned and celebrated Dr. Ingenhouz, of Vienna, hat in. 
formed the^riter tjiat he has made experiments on flints 9 which prove 
them to be non-conducflors, or bodies which flop the progrefs of elec-* 
trical matter. He thinks that the intelligence conveyed in this paper 
is very important j and concurs with the writer m accounting for the 
fertility of the meadow# . • 
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Article if. 

On the Curl in Potatoes. • 
fBy Benj. £ryce, efq.] 
•Gentlemen, • 

A S Potatoes are fo general and valuable an article 
of food, an enquiry into the cade of the dif- 
eafe called the Curl, which lb much • impedes their 
growth, and injures their quality, feems perfectly 
confonant with the views of the Society. For fe- 
veral years I have examined a great number of crops, 
* made experiments, and collefted every well-authen- 
ticated fatt in my power; from all which I have been 
ready t© think, with pur able Vice-Prefident Mr. 
Billingsley, (and many other attentive obfervers) 
tha t khe fubjeft fecmed to be “ involved in impene- 
“ trable myftery.” Like him, I have found that po- 
tatoes of the fame fort, kept in the fame manner, 
planted ac the fame time, in the fame foil, and in 
every refpeft alike circumflauced, have produced part 
of the crop curled, aadpart not curled; — -and like 
him I have found two flioots from the fame fet; of 
which the one was eurled, and the other healthy.* 
After much diligent obfervation and enquiry, ' I 
had reafon to believe that the diforder did not arife 


* Se« Mr. # BiLLiNGSLEY 7 s Obfervations on the Curl, voJ. vi. of the 
Society's Papers, p. 344. 

from 
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From degenerated or defe&ive feed ; and as it is cer- 
tain that the plant is difeafed when it firft appears 
above the ground, I concluded that the germe or 
(hoot rouft receive an accidental injury, between the 
old fet and the furface of the ground. Strongly im- 
prelfed with the truth of this opinion, I dug up 
feveral curled roots, and compared them with healthy 
ones.' The firft difference that occurred to me was 
in colour. The lower part of the healthy roots was 
whitifti, witHo'ut fear br bleraifli, and of a reddilh 
purple colour, near the furface of the ground. The 
difeafed roots, near the furface of the ground, were 
whitifti, and the lower part ha^ more or lefs the ap- 
pearance of canker. On a further infpe&ion, they 
were found to have been nibbled by^fome infeft. 
This was not equally apparenyn every fhocTt.- Some 
were found, where the firft fticfbt was eaten off en- 
tirely, about an inch, more or lefs, from the fet; and 
from the part which remained a new ftioot vegetated. 
Others were eaten affout half through, and i» length 
from an inch or two to a mere point:* and in fome 
plants the wound feemed quite healed, and the only 
appearance was that of a finall fear, or fpot, of the 
colour of an iron-mould. X have found-more curled 
plants arifing from the butt, than from the crown 
etld of the potatoe, and from fmall potatoes than 
from large ones. The fhoots which grow with 
leaft vigour, are longeftexpofed to accidental injuries, 
and probably are more mild or palatable tp infefts. 

From 
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from many ,obfervations made on fcts planted at 
different.tiepths,I am convinced that deep planting, is 
an erroneous practice. Thofe planted near the fur- 
facO generally vegetated the moll luxuriantly} the 
influence of the fun and atmofphere were fooner 
received, which, hardening the fibres of the young 
{hoot, quickly rendered it lefs liable to the difeafe. 

The theory of this diforder feems very confiftent 
with what we obferve in other vegetables. It js not 
upon the potatoe alone that ft fuch depredations are 
made. A worm is frequently found in the roots of- 
cabbage plants, fuflkient to check the luxuriancy of 
their growth; but thefe being nourilhed by broader 
leaves and more ftrong and hardy fibres than the po- 
tatoe, receive lefs injury. To young onions, which 
are more-tender, and depend chiefly on the root for 
fuftenance, the worm <s more fatal than to the pota- 
toe : foon after the attack thefe die away. We may 
remark fimilar effects above ground, where we lee 
the infers that commit the injury. Ants and ear- 
wigs, upon vpll trees, a fmall black infett which is 
found on the top of beans, all prey upon tlie tender 
fucculont parts ; ..and tbeinjury received in thefe, as. 
in potatoes, eaufesthe leaves to curL 

In.hditheni aljae&S, or on cold damp lapd>. the 
csjji^'%1 jJcjfc fluent .&a|i . os warm cm? fendy land. 
Where infe&s are more numerous } and it is pretty 

e&d potatoes, proourea 
thofe from more cold 

v. v'j-w * •'» 1 ■ ■■ • qr 
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or northerly climates, or fituations, will not curl the 
firft year after planting. This feems not difficult to 
account for* All animals have a choice in their 
food. Cattle will not eat grafs which has imbibed 
ftagnant juices, or that which farmers generally call 
four. The palate of infers, it may be inferred, it 
ftiil more nice; thefe we fee feed on the molt deli* 
cious fruit, which is expofed to the fun, whUft that 
in the fhade remains uptouched. 

The potatoe, it is faid, was introduced into this 
Jfland near two hundred years before the curl made 
its appearance. • That this vegetable fhould, after 
fuch a period, fuddenly degenerate, and that -the 
founded feed fhould now degenerate in two or three 
years, feems not very confident* with Isnjjd philo- 
sophy-* 


# The writer of this paper finds equal difficulty in aflenting ti/iiie 
theory of Mr* Hollins, altho* repeatedly honoured with the appro* 
bation and rewards of a great and refpe&able Society. Mr. Hollins 
tells us, that the curl is owing either to the potatoe fqjs being expofed 
too long befqre they# are planted, from their vegetable power being 
dried up in an ebb foil, or from being toe much forced by manure or 
cultivation; on which laft reafon the greateft ftrefs feems to be laid. 
But all the cultivators of potatoes which I have converted with, who 
remember when the curl firft appeared, concur hf teftimony fhaf their 
management in thefe rdpetfs before the curf was known, at the time 
when it was moft injurious, and fince it has abated, has been predfely 
the feme. Indeed, we can fearceiy fuppofe that the curl was produced 
by any pernicious alteration in the modi of culture, which fuddenly 
took place throughout the kingdom;— -Nor is it reafonabk to conclude 
that the quantity of manure, generally allowed to potatoe crops, is 
Efficient 10 produce fuch uncommon efieds. 2f manured crops are 
VOL.VHL E now 
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Natural liiftorians remark, that in the produ&ion 
of noble animals, nature a&s with a kind of dignified 
oecouomy, but, that meaner births are laviihed in 
profufion ; and that, of all produ£tions in nature, in- 
fers are the moft numerous. It may be remembered 
that about fifteen years ago, when the curl was moft 
fatal, there Was a general alarm for the confequeaces 
that might arife from infecfts. Almoll every bufli 
teemed with their, nefts. Printed papers were fent 
from London, and difperfed in the country, recoin- 


now moft liable to this difeafe, it is, probably, becaufe infecfts frequent 
duifguills^nd are from thence carried into the ground . Mr.Ho ll i n s 
informs us, that potatoes planted on land which has been pared 
and burnt will j^t curl. «Yet, paring and burning is allowed to be a 
very gre#vforcer of vegetation. May not the acftion of the fire, or 
the effluvia arifing from bgrnt vegetables, prevent infecfts from har- 
bouring in land fo prepared ? * 

«^'}me gentlemen of great abilities, but who, probably, have not had 
opportunities of* judging from their own obfervations, or from facfts, 
feem to ^ve become converts to Mr. Hollins’s argument, by ana- 
logy, of florifts having, hy forcing produced double flowers, which are 
barren. It may Veil be doubted, whether the tuberous root of the 
potatoe would fuffer, were this acftually the cafe.* Like other roots it 
is formed, and arrives at a confiderable degree of perfecftion, before 
the fee<J is generated; which, in this vegetable, we find, is not necef- 
fary to propagafe the.fpecies. 

I have never %n a Angle inftance of a double flower in a potatoe; 
where, fo far from the ftamens being forced into petals, we find the 
five anthers invariable clofed together; which is a diftinguilhing mark 
of the Genus Solanum, of Lpxnscus, to which the potatoe belongs. 
Curled plants have all the ap^caranc# of weaknefs and poverty, in- 
ftead of luxpriancy ; fpme of them fo much fo, as fcarcely to put forth 
any corol, or flower at all. 


mending 
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mending for the fprigs which fupported their nefts 
to be cut off and burnt. About the fame time a 
black wormMida great deal of damage amongft the 
turnips. Soon after which a brown, or amber-co- 
loured worm attacked the roots of faintfoin; and in 
Wiltfliire and Hampfhire tbtally deftroyed the crop 
in many fields. 

If, from any caufe, infefts were become too nu- 
merous to fq£.fift on the fbod which their fpecieS 
had been accuftomed to, hunger may force them tO 
take to other vegetables. The depredations com- 
mitted by fquirrels* in fir-plantations, which has en- 
gaged the attention of the Society* had ift <f8in- 
mencement not many years ago. 

The accidental appearance of the curtSaay be 
accounted for in another way- The fame infefr* 
which, in a grub or caterpillar ftate, deftroys the 
roots of vegetables under ground, afterwards takes 
wing, and flies away. . It is well known that *nfefts 
migrate, occafionally, *but not regularly. The in- 
fett which *firft attacked the potatoe, may pofiibly 
have come from a diftant country. “ The Lord, by 
“ an eaft wind, brought lorufts into the land of 
“ Egypt; — and, by a mighty ftrong weft wind, took 
“ them away.” ' % 

Whether the injury done to the potatOe be occa- 
fioned by any effluvia, op matter ejefted by the in- 
fefr, which gets into the circulation, and taints the 
juices, or whether it arife (as I rather thiiik) from 

£ a she 
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the infb& depriving the plant of part of ks mucilage, 
deranging ks organization, and thereby preventing 
the jukes hoot being properly fecreted/ will perhaps 
■r ema in doubtful, and is of little cOQfequcnce. 

When the vital principle k once become weakened, 
er vitiated, the diforder* may kt feme potatoes be 
continued longer, and in others be cured in a flieater 
time, according to the degree of the difeafe, the 
ftrength of the flamina, the ipil into w^ich they may 
be cranfplanted, or the favourable or unfavourable 
fcafon for vegetation, •which may immediately follow. 
Thus, dtfcafed feed has fometimel been known to 
pfodudfc a healthy crop, and fometimes a curled crop, 
and that, perhaps, without receiving anyfrefb injury 
from the - bite of infetts. From this caufe, however, 
I have little doubt rfW the feed was firft vitiated; 
and I truft that the knowledge of this circuraftancc 
may be one ftep -towards the prevention or cure. 

It is now about feventeen yean Once I laid before 
the Society, my opinion on the caufe of the rot in 
fheep, which is publifhed in the firft vohtme of dm 
Society's papers.. Thm fobjefi was then involved in 
myftcry, apd my opinion was doubted and contro- 
verted. The fociety is fince fo well convinced of the 
truth of it, as to have offered a premium for a niore 
perfeft knowlet^e of the genus and fpecies df the 
"infcft which occafkms the difeafe, with the plant 
-%htch'k inhabits, and 'the beft method of extirpating 
that infeftj ’or preventing its deftm&ive efiefts in the 
* v • animal 
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animal (Economy*.— and no longer fince than the lalt ' 
anniverfary, voted a bounty to Mr. Jeanes, for 
having found out a remedy for the diforder. 

If thefe hints on the caufe of the curl in potatoes 
ihould lead to a difeovery of foe means of prevention 
or cure, foe writer will think that his time has beat 
well employed. 

\ 

I am, Gentlemen, 

• * 9 

your obedient humble fervant, 

BENJAMIN FRYCEv 

fark-Jlreet , Bath. 



Article V. 


Defcription of a cheap and. efficacious Ventilator 
for preferring Com on Ship-board. » 

# By Thomas South, Efq; * 

f 

plluftrated with an Engraved Plan.] 

Sir, . • 

• 1 > - 

A T this thee, when Government, through the 
** apprehenfion of fcarcity, offers large bounties 
f° r the importation of Cora, it becomes neceflary to 
foek foe mcansof preferring the cargoes fmget* bosh 
for foe merchant's and foe uationV profit. 

The 
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The importation of grain is. a precarious traffick, 
The produce of diftant countries, or even of thofe 
near home, when long in colle&ing, or long detained 
on {hip-board, is fubjeft to heat, foon becomes fetid, 
and is often fo far fpoiled and depreciated in its va- 
lue, as to fell for lefs that} the original coft. Hence! 
the merchant overwhelmed with Ioffes, regrets-his 
patriotifm, grows fhy of importation, and, unlefs in- 
vited by a certainty of gain, drops the trade, even 
whilft the nation (lands in need of fupplies. 

Miniftry, aware of this, have judicioufly provided 
for his'fecurity by an ample bounty; if we could 
further, add an affurance of the good condition of 
the corn on its arrival, the abundant profit would 
enlarge Airfield ef enquiry; grain would flow in 
from eiflbiy fertile province of the globe; and Britons, 
inftead of dreading the .approach of famine, would 
become the ftore-keepers of plenty. 

The prefent feafon demands the immediate exer- 
tion of* every nerve to prevent the diftrefs which 1 
threatens u£ Each fiiip-load of porn, t brought 
home in a ftate of perfeftion, makes a happy addi- 
tion to the national flock; and will help to keep 
down the exorbitant price exacted by jobbers and 
overgrown farmers", under whofe influence the mar- 
kets rife. * 

Should the importation become extenfive, and the 
means of prcferving the gram wholfome be ren- 
dered eafy, certain, and grow into ufe, plenty would 

b? 
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be the confequence,. and the markets fink, to the. 
difappointmcnt of all thofe who are Juppofed unwar- 
rantably to .withhold their ftore to raife its price. 

It behoves every individual to oppofe iniquity like 
this, and to contribute what in him lies, to remedy 
the prefent evil. Impreffed with this idea, I prefent 
my mite at the flirine of the publick, wilhing it may 
prove an acceptable gift, and be put to immediate 
trial. 

It is a firfip'le, cheap, and, I truft, efficacious me- 
thod of ventilating grain whilft confined on Ihip- 
board; fufficient, I prefume, to keep it fweet and 
marketable, after fuftaining a.tedious voyage. 

May I folicit the Bath Society, to whom fTTave 
the honour to belong, and to whomIJ|and indebted" 
for paft favours, to take the*plan under tn<Sr confi- 
deration : it’s fimplicity, to men of their fen fe and 
knowledge, will recommend rather than difcredit it. 
It’s powers indeed may be doubted ; but when in- 
formed from me, Chat air-pumps of a like* nature, 
in a more complicated machine, have performed their 
office to expe&ation, I truft the Society will credit 
my afiertion. 

If, on attention, to its parts, delineated and de- 
fcribed in the inclofed fheets, it Ihould be their opi- 
nion that an engine thus conftru&ed is applicable to 
the purpofe defigned, their pajtriotick feelings will be 
gratified, when I requeft them to communicate the 
plan to the Guild of Merchants at Briftdl, among 

whom 
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whom(as the expence can be no object to men'* of 
' their fortune) many members may be foujad, ready 
to tty it in their firft freight of corn. t 
.Should it fortunately' obtain the approbation of 
the fociety, its author will be exceedingly gratified ; 
if fotmd imperfeft, they are welcome to lay it open 
for ingenuity to improve on. I have fufficient jpe- 
ehanical knowledge myfelf to increafe its power 
. many , many tons in a minute; but the complication 
of machinery can be no recofnmendatldn in engines 
conftru&ed for naval purpofes. 

Defiring you, together with this paper, to prefent 
my bed refpefts to the .meeting; 

I remain. Sir, 

* your humble fervant. 

To Mr. Matthews . .* THOMAS SOUTH. 


The Plan of the Ventilator defenbed , with Rtferencet 
to the Plate. ' 

Fig. i.TS a cylindrical air-veffel or forcing pump of 
kad^ tp, or other cheap metal, its internal 
diameter being ten inches, and its length three feet, 
having a crutch-handled pifton to work with, mid 
an iron nolle, vifc. a hpUow-inverted cone, two feet 
Jong, to coadenfe ^ie'air, and increafe its power in 
its paflagt downwards. 

This 
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This cylinder ftiould be riveted or fcrewed by moms 
of an iron collar or ftraps to the deck it paffes thro!, 
both above, and below as at a a; and be farther fc- 
cured by fome hold-faft near b, to keep it Heady in 
working. 

Fig. a. Is a bottom of wood 4f inches thick, 
with a projefting rim at its bafe for the metal cy- 
linder to reft on, when cemented and fcrewed to the 
wood. * • 

The centre of this bottom is excavated for the re- 
ception of the crown of the nofle. 

In the fame .figure, the nofle is reprefentcd with 
its crown like a bowl-dilh, to condenfe the air g ra-_ t 
dually, without refiftance, in its advance to the more 
contra&ed bafe of the inverted the top or 

entrance of the nofle. About two-thirds down this 
nofle may be fixed a malp lerew, as c. c. for the 
purpofe hereafter mentioned. 

N. B. The forcing pump ftiould be cafed in wood, 
to protefl it from outward bruifes, which would pre- 
vent the worlring of the pifton, and rtiin its effects. 

The leather round the embolus ftiould be greafed 
when ufed. 

Fig. 3. Is a cratch-handle fattened tb the embolu* 

A. by its iron legs B. B. 

A. is a cylinder of wood, fcafed with leather fo as 
to fit well, but glide fmoothJy in the metal cylinder; 
having an opening as large as its ftrcngth will permit, 
for the free accefs of atmolpherick air, * 


C. is . 
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C. is a valve well leathered <?n its top, and yield- 

ing downwards to the prelTure of the air when the 
pifton is raifed up. , 

D. is a crofs bar of iron to confine the valve, fo 

that it may clofe inftantly on the return of the pifton 
downwards. , 

Fig. 4. Is a tin pipe or tube of lefs than four in- 
ches diameter, and of fuch length as when fixed to 
* the bafe of cylinder fig. 1, Ihall admit the nolle d. 
fig. 2, to within half an inch of the valVe E. at the 
bottom of the wooden cylinder F. in fig. 4, which 
valve E. will then yield to the prelTure of air con- 
..der^gd ii) its paflage through the nolle, and deliver 
it into the pipes below, 

This valy£««rilKbe well leathered on its upper 
furface, $hd faftened wkh an hinge of leather to the 
cylinder it is meant to clpfe ; affixed to its bc*tom 
is tire fpindle G. palfing through a fpiral fpring H. 
which being compreffed on the defeent of the valve 
will, by its elafticity, caufe it to rife again, clofe 
the aperture Above, and retain the air delivered be- 
neath it. 

On connefling this cylinder with the upper end 
of the nolle At g, e. we muft carefully prevent any 
lapfeof air that way, by a bandage of oakum fmeared 
with wax, on which to ferew the cylinder like the 
joints of a flute, air-tight. 

I. is a bar of iron, having a rifing in its centre, 
wide enough for the fpindle to play through, but at 

the 
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the fame time fufficiently contrasted to prevent the 
paffage of the fpiral fpring. 

Fig. 5. 1 %an affemblage of tin pipes of any lengths, 
fhaped fuitably and conveniently to their fituation in 
the Ihip ; to the form of which, when fliut into one 
another, they mud be adapted ; observing only that 
the neck be ftraight for a length fufficient to admit 
the lower end of the cylinder fig. 4, as high as the 
letter F. or higher. 

o the middle pipe which runs along the 
bottom flioukl be fixed a perpendicular one, fully 
perforated, to tonvey the air more readily into the 
centre of the heap, and this may have a coai$a! «top* 
as reprefented in the plate, perforated with a fmaller 
punch to prevent the air from efdipiftgjoq haftily. 
In large cargoes, two or three pf thefe perpendiculars 
may be neceflary, and each Ihould be well fecured 
by an iron bar g. ferewed down to prevent their be- 
ing injured by the. drifting of the cargo jp ftormy 
weather or a rolling fea. The top of jhe conical cap 
of thefe pipes may reach two-thirds up the cargo. 

Fig. 7. Is a valve of the fame conftruSlion as 
that reprefented in fig. 4, but inclofed, in a tube of 
brafs, having a female ferew at f /, adapted to the 
male ferew c c. on the nolle fig. 2, and may then 
be inferted into the head of the pipe fig. 5. This 
will add to the expense, but in a large apparatus is 
19 be preferred as a more certain fccurity from lapfc 

of 
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of air than the jah&km of the tube fig. 4, to the 
neck e e, in fig. 2. -a> 

N. B. e e is a neck of wood making a part of 
the bottomfig. 2, -whereon to fecure the tube fig. 4, 
when applied to the nolle. 

The joints of the pipes, when put together for ufe, 
fhoutd be made air-tight by means of bees-wax or 
feme ftronger cement, till they reach the bottom of 
* the veffel, when there is no farther need, of this pre- 
caution. 

1 The horizontal pipes lhould run by the fide of 
the kelfon the whole length of the hold, the tin 
r ‘plats of which K. is made, lhould be punched in 
holes like the rofc of a watering-pot, in two or three 
fines only at moft, and then formed into a tube with 
the rough fide outwards. L. may have four or five 
fines of the like perforations. M. and the reft lhould 
gradually increafe in their number as they advance 
towards -the middle of the hold,' and continue fully 
perforated to »he laft pipe, which lhould be clofed 
at its end to prevent the ingrefs of the corn. 

It is the centre of the cargo which moll requires 
ventilating, yet air lhould pervade the whole. Like 
the trade-winds, it will direft its courfe to the part 
mod heated, and having efteded its falutary purpofe 
there, will- difperfe itfelf to refrdh the mals. 

Where the hatches are dole corked to prevent 
the influx of water, vent-holes maybe bored in con. 

venieot 
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▼enient parts of the deck, to be banged up or open- 
ed occafionally, from whence the ftate of the corn 
may be , known, from the effluvia which afceud 
when the ventilator is working. 

The power of the ventilator is determined by 
the fquare of its diameter, multiplied into the length 
of the itroke, and that again by the number of 
ftrokes in any given time. 

To find the area of a circle and the folidity of a 
cylinder raifed on that circle, Archimedes give* 
Ac following proportion t , 

As i is to .^85398 decimal parts, fo is the fquare 
of the diameter to the area of the cirde. — . 
And as 1 is to .785398, fo is the fquare of the 
diameter multiplied by the Height to the folidity 
of the cylinder. *, 

The cubical contents both of cylinders and tubes 
are found in the fame manner, their difference con- 
fiding not in ihape but folidity, the latter being 
hollow. * t 

T-heti to find the contents of a cylindrical- veffeJ, 
whofe internal diameter is ten inches, multiply that 
into itfelf, and the fquare thus obtainec^by .7854, will 
give the contents of the circle in cubit inches, which 
multiplied again by 24 inches or lengths of the 
ftroke, being the proportion of the barrel filled 
with air, gives in cubical inches the amount of each 
difcharge on the defccat of the ptfton. As thus: 

Internal 
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Inches* 

Internal diameter of the pump or tube io 

X io 

ss looor fquare of the fiameter J 
Which multiplied by .7854 to bring the content of the fquartf 
■ to the contents of the circle. 

Which multiplied by the length of ) 78.5400 Contents of the area of the circle, 
theifcroke - . - - * J 24 inches, produces 1S84 cubic inches. 

— r ,u 

3141600 

1570S00 * 


Which divided by 231)18 84.9600(8. 1600 gallons, which is i-J-Jyths more 
via. the number of cubic inches — ^ than ? gallons at a llroke, 

in a wine gallon, quotes 8 galls. 369 allow thefe decimals for 

— ■ wafteof air in each ftroke," 

„ 2 386 and 60 itrokes to be made 

— ■ in a minute. 

Then ----- S gallons difcharged at a flh>ke 
Multiplied by 6o the number of ftrokes 


’4 

Amounts to 480 gallons per minute; 


Which multiplied by 

60 the minutes in an hour, produces 28800 gallons 



[in that time* 

And that divided by 252)28800(114*3 tons* 


(the number of 

— * 4 


gallons in a 

. 360 • 

• 

ton, both wine 

— c 


and ihip mea- 

. 1080 


fure) quo:es 114 

■ ' » 


tons in an hour. 

• • 7°° 






Then fuppofe the area of the hold of a Ihip to 
be=i20 tons, and when freighted the interftices 
between the grains, together with the area between 
thefurface of .the corn and the underfide of the 
deck= 5 tons=to the -quantity of mephitick air con- 
fined; fuch being the lighted fluid, the major part 
of it would, foon after the commencement of the 
operation, be forced by the atmofpherick air to vent 
itfdf at the holes provided for that purpofe; and the v 

remainder 
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remainder of the hour being employed in the like 
ventilation, five tons of frefli air would pafs above 
twenty times repeatedly amidft the grains to cool, 
refrefli, and fweeten the cargo. A purification thus 
adminiftered once in eight-and-forty hours, would, 

1 conceive, be amply fuffitient to preferve the corn 
from taint or injury be the voyage ever fo tedious, 
and unlefs“it Ihould by negleft have over-heated and 
grown toge^ier or fettled too dofe, the labour would 
be that of a boy only, for the dairy-girl at her chum 
works harder than he otherwife need to do at this. 

My air-veffer is, for the fake of cheapnefs, con- 
fined to the narrow diameter of 10 inches p-buHIsf 
the contents of circles are pr opo rtionate to the 
fquare of their diameters, by enlarging that you 
increafe their power accordingly. Wherefore, by 
extending their diameter t6 14 inches, the contents 
will be nearly doubled, and by adding 10 inches 
more to the length of the broke, you almofc freble 
the difcharge of No. 1, and obtain a power capable • 
of ventilating* a cargo of 400 tons within the hour. 
But the ^ir-vefiel mqft be lengthened, the pipes at 
the fame time enlarged, the metal of which the whole 
is conftrufted be in fubftance proportionable, and 
the labour that of a man, or perhaps two upon oc- 
cafion. 

A ventilator on the plan and dimenfions here pro- 
pofed, would come within the. compafsj I ihould 

think* 
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think, of five or fix guineas; one on the larger fcale # 
caufed by the increafed fubftance of the metal and 
the extra fize and length of the pipes, might amount 
to twenty, which in either is under four-pence per 
quarter on the firft cargo; and as they will laflt many 
years if well painted, and*when not in ufe taken to 
pieces and put carefully by, I flatter myfelf it is an 
experiment well Worth trial ; particularly, if a pre- 
mium be offered to the lhip-o;wner, who by means 
of filch machine imports his corn pure and untainted 
from a diftant land. 


Objections made to tbt fuppofed Effeft of the Venti- 
lator , over ruled it is hoped , by the confiderations 
which follow) them . 

i/.HpHE holes pierced in the' tin tubes which are 
to he under the corn, feem capable of if- 
fuing (efpecially if an effort be made upon them) a 
much larger quantity of air, than the forcing-pump 
will fupply in a given time. Confequently a given 
quantity of thefe holes, under a given preflfure, will 
be capable of bluing the whole fupply of air with- 
out any affiftance from the remainder. 

idly. If thefe pofitions are juft, it muft happen, 
that if a cargo of com be unequally circumftanced 

in 
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in relation to its permeability, the whole of the air 
difcharged by the pump will iffiie through the more 
permeable parts of it, without adding, in any de» 
gree, the lefs permeable ones, 

3 dly. In cargoes heated in any degree, and in 
thofe infe&ed by that worjn which fallens grains to- 
gether by a web, the parts moft: affe&ed become 
mu eh more clofe and denfely packed together than 
the reft, either by the fwelling of the heated grains, 
or the web Vnd dung of the worms which occupy 
the intervals between the grains. 

If fo, the parts of a cargo which require the 
moft ventilation will receive the leaft; but in all c afes 
it feems likely that the air difeharged will not regu- 
larly permeate the whole of the cargo, but will pals 
through the parts where the^rain lies lighteft, and 
leave untouched thofe pans wHere it is moft clofelf 
packed together. 


* * ANSWER 

To the preceding Objections* # 

• 

THAT though the holes appear numerous, they 
muft be fmall, left the corn gain admiilkra ; and many 
(efpedally of the uppermoft).will'bc nearly, if not 
totally flopped, by the preffure of me grains upon 
them. That the pipes Which convey the air towards 
vol. vm. r the 
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the centre are not meant to b$ fo fully perforated 
as thofe at and beyond it ; and may all be Hill lefs 
fo, if in pra&ice found neceffary. But a? the quan- 
tity of air delivered by the forciag-pump, within five 
feconds of time, is equal to the contents of fixty* 
feet of four-inch pipe ; within the firft minute, the 
air (notwithftanding the manifold perforations, Qb- 
ftru&ed as it is in meandring through a mafs fo 

nearly 


# Thus calculated: 

* 

Inches. 

feet 4 

X" 12 inches X 4 

Produces 720 inches » ■ 16 the fquarc of the diameter of the pipe, 

as a multiplier. X » 7^54^ 

SS 12,5 66% or area of the circle. 

X 720 length of the pipe in inches. 

Which divided by 231)9047,8080(39,1679 gallons and decimal parts, the whole 
— — [capacity of 60 feet of pipe. 

* w 2117 t 

* • . 388 

J570 

1848 

• 221, &c. 

Then a fingle difcharge*of the forcing pump being 8 gallons, five 
fuch difeharges amount to 40 gallons, which is more than equal to the 
contents of 60 feet of four-inch pipe. 

And as on the larger fcale of ventilators the pipes need not exceed 
the fame diameter, the power of air ihjefted when its egrefs is ftopt 
will increafe Sufficiently to force its way through webs, matts, and other 
obftru&ions, though impervious to the atmofpherick fluid, unaflifted 
by fuch mechanick aid. 
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nearly compared as .the bottom of the cargo muft ne- 
ceflfarily be, by the preffure of the heap above) 'will 
undoubtedly reach to the end of the pipes, and con- 
fequently affedl the cargo even there. 

Be it farther obferved, that the flux of air com- 
prefled into an half-inch ftj-eam in its paflage through 
the node, to enable it to overcome the refiftance of 
the fpiral fpring H, no fooner paffes the valve JE 
than it expands itfelf to the compafs of the pipe; 
by which expanfion, and extenfion (at the fame time) 
forwards, its power becomes fo weakened that fmall 
egrefs only will be made till the pipes are filled with 
a fluid more denfe than atmofpherick air, which ysgJJ 
then, as is juftly noticed, iffue where it finds die lead 
obftrufhon, unlefs attracted to the fpot moil heated. 

Many circumftances may*caufe one part of the 
cargo to be lefs permeablq than the reft; lhould it 
prove fo, the means readily offer for airing and pu- 
rifying even this. 

Suppofe the hatches to be caulked down, and the 
hold made impervious to water; in Tuch cafe the 
lapfe of air under the obftruftions met with in its 
paffage, could by no means keep pace with the influx 
from the forcing pump ; confequeptly,’ if the holes 
in the deck defigned for its exitj be kept clofe ftopt 
till the pumper feels refiftance; all the intervals of - 
the cargo, be they ever fo mjpute or irregular, muft 
be occupied by frefti air, which, when permitted to 
efcape, will carry off impurities with it. And thus, 
12 by 
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by flopping and opening fnch vents repeatedly, no 
part of the cargo could raifs of purification, and this 
perhaps may be the bed mode of administering it. 

Prevention is better than a cure! 

In a veffel equipped with the apparatus defcribed, 
the inattention muft be great, if the corn be fuffercd 
to fuftain any injury at all. By an early ufe of ft, 
perfpiration and damps will prefently be dried away; 
heating of courfe will be prevented; and even the 
produ&ion of the pernicious grub alluded to: for 
be the nidus of its eggs ever fo prote&ive, their em- 
brios will not vivify without moifture to fuftain them. 
Wherefore, it fhould feem that the corn-merchant 
in future will have little to fear, fave the influx of 
fca-water, and even this (if in fmall quantities) will, 
by the frequent ufe of cthe ventilator, gradually dry 
away. 



Article 
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Article Vi. 

On the different Kinds and Properties of Wool. 

By Mr. J. Collins. 

[The following remarks, coming from a correljpondent of 
undoubted probity and good intentions, are inferted in his 
own ftile and arrangement j-^-and as the knowledge of 
every writer, in his own particular department, is of much 
greater value in a work of this kind than the polifh of 
periods, it is )ioped that the information to be gathered 
from thefe remarks will conduce to the main end of the 
publication.] - w 


Surry. 

J^ANSTED-Downs ; fhort,* thick, dofe; only faw 
it on the fheep’s back*. 

Common-Heath ; longer, yet foft, coarfer, much filth 
or hoare. * ^ 

Sand-Heath; fine, filky, full of white and black (and. 

• • 

Sussex. 

Down: Soutb-Dovm; fliort, thick, a little inclined to 
harfhnefs. . ' 

Underbill ; the old fheep kept one winter off the 
downs, and fliom in the fumraer, fofter but not 
fo fine. • * 

Weald; falling wool, raoftly from the Undahill wool, 
deep combing, 8?c, 


Hants. 
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Hants. , 

Forejl; fmaU, fine, filthy, fandy. 

Down ; larger, harflaer. * 

Broken up; larger and harlher ftill, does not recover 
in a man’s age. 

Dorset. 

Down; coarfe and deep. 

Forejl or Common; fine, filthy, fandy. 

r . , 

Wilts. 

Down; fine, foft, clean, white, before the breaking 
up fo much down and the introduction of the large 
breetf; now, clean, white, coarfe, not foft. 

Inclofure; moftly fatting, or to be put on fatting. 

Sqmerset. 

Inclofed; a deepifli thin Wool, yellowilh, foft, and 
filky. 

North-part; thicker, {hotter, not fo fine, .but good. 

c 

* 1 Glocestershire. 

South Part; large, deep combing, ftrong, whitifh, 
rather coarfe. 

North part\ more on the fatting. 

Monmouthshire. 

Forejl ox Common', final!* yellowHh, fine healthy, and 
mofly. - • 

Inclofed; fmall, but larger, yellowilh, fine, clean, 
thick matted, or trinded. Hers* 
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Herefordshire. 

Rye-Land \ thin, hungry, harfli, out of proof, worfe 
and worfe, in the working (or /and) ground apt to 
be filled with the beards of the rye. * 

Inclo/ure, thick, yellowilh, the fineft wool in general 
in the kingdom, but much worfe by mixture. 

Ferejl or Common ; fmall, foft, filky, and filthy. 

Shropshire. 

Forejl or Common; fi^all, yellowilh, foft, filky, filthy, ' 
moll times thick-haired, (or cat’s hair) yellowilh. 

Radnorshire. 

Forejl or Common ; fmall, whitilh, thicker, harder, 
filthy, and fome fandy. 

Berkshire. 

Deep, ftrong combing wool (they wind it outfide 
outward.) • 

In Surry, Suffer, Hants and Berks, man^ (hop- 
keepers gather fmall parcels, and fell in larger quan- 
tities to the. clothiers and woolftaplers, (moftly to 
London.) 

On the Downs and inclofed Farms j fell near the 
Winchefter fairs for the benefit of carriage. 

Monmouthlhire, Herefordffiire, Shroplhire, Rad- 
norlhire; collectors of fmall parcels, who bring them 
to the different fairs in thpfe counties, (molUy loofe 
wool) though the finer forts are hindered by aft of 
parliament. 


In 
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In the Iflc of Wight, the Down wool is rather 
finer than the Wilts; but they have a very bad cuf- 
tom of making very long, fmall, hard bands, going 
round the fleece three or four times; the wool in 
thofe bands (if old) can never be properly forted, 

Inclofures and large farms have gradually intro- 
duced a larger fort pf flieep', and confequently coarfer 
and deeper in the ftaple, and in the fame or greater 
proportion leflened the quantity of ihort or clothing 
wool, whether to the emolument of the<community 
at large or not, is a queftion; my decifion is on the 
negative fide. 

The •whim of the day, the introduction of Mr. 
BJPKEweLi/s breed, has anfwered many people’s 
ends, whofe intereft it was that this whim fliould 
take place and be continued ; but of a woeful ex- 
periment to many who- purfued this whim ; the in- 
troduction of the goggled, a difeafe not known to 
our unwife forefathers, but fpread far and wide by 
their vafer children ; befides thwarting the univerfal 
Difpofer of all t creatures, who hath placed the fmaller 
cattle, vegetables, &c. on the hills, and the larger 
jn plains and low lands; and the folly of putting fuch 
large rams to fuch fmall ewes is double folly, fome 
having loft the greater part of their flock thereby. 

The goggles hay e nearly overthrown the whim of 
large Iheep, introduced at firft by fome noblemen, or 
men who had large eftates in "their hands, and vied 
with each pthcr who fliould produce the largeft, and 

19 
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fatteft cattle; which has been an aftonilhing injury 
to the community, viz. a fmall or middling family 
could difpeijfe with a leg of mutton 5lbs. or 61 bs. 
but cannot on any account buy one of 14 or i5lbs. 
befides the ftrong, naufeous, cadaverous tafte of the 
latter, compared with the fine flavour of the former. 

Now, another whim is fet on foot of crofling the 
breed of fheep far and wide. To what purpofe? 
Anfwer, none at all. Reafon: the exercife of a little 
of that fcarcC commodity, common fenfe, would efieft 
the bufinefs without all this parade, buftle, expence; 
none knowing # why or wherefore, only that they 
would not be the laft: in the fafhion. Speaking with a 
South-Down Farmer at the Wool-feaft, 1794, my 
advice to him was “ to encourage the whim, and 
“ make the molt of it, for you may depefid omit 
** that it will not iaft ; for c&mmon fenfe had no 
“ hand in it; befides, you cannot but laugh in your 
“ fleeves at them, as you yourfelves have tried the 
“ experiment on almoft every farm on the South- 
“ Down, when the fon has thought *himfelf wifer 
“ than his father, and molt of you have repented 
“ and gone back again to the plain common fenfe 
“ of your anceftors.” • 

The pamphlets which have bden publiflied on this 
fubjeft, and have fallen into my hands, are not worth 
noticing: The hiltory of the woollen trade is treated 
of in a compendious vfew, and well worth perulal, 
by Mr. Dyer, in his poem called the Fleece; but 
this is not the bufinefs in hand. Terms 
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Terms of art, if not ■vyell defined, will leave the 
reader, ftudent, or hiftorian, in the dark, or at leaft 
liable to err. * 

Wool. A uniform hair, protruded through the 
Ikin of an animal from a root, and which does not 
fall off without fome violence or difeafe in the ani- 
mal : the hair of the head of a human creature : 
the mane and tail of horfes and black cattle, and it 
feems to me of fome fpecies of dogs: moft commonly 
applied to fheep of various countries. r 

Fur, is an hair of a capillary nature, and ufually 
fuch creatures have two coats, a funjmer and a win- 
der; and therefore they are fulleft of fur in the 
winter, and as the fpring advances it drops off by 
little and little, not to leave the animal quite bare; 
aS in horfes, cows, pigs, dogs, and it feems to me 
moft creatures which* are termed wild. 

Sometimes thefe are mixed, which is an inconceiv- 
abledamage to the medley cloths, and feems to call 
for a remedy if poffible. * 

Fleece. The wool fhorn off one Iheep, and wound 
up together by a band twifted out of fome parts of it. 

Top. In the fairs at Hereford, &c. the fame 
thing, though fometimes through avarice the fleece 
is broke into feveraJ parts, and every one wound up 
is called a top, and the feller can fuit himfelf as t p 
the fum of the fcale: in trinded wool, which is 
wound up as clofe as poffible in the form of ikittle- 
pins, each is called a top, and what is bound up in 

fe: ** 
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rind of the tree, is called a ftone or 1 2f lbs. by which 
it is weighed, that being the draft. 

Various drafts for wool. One pack in the coun- 
try 244lbs. when fit for ufe in London, 242lbs. In 
Romney-Marfh and ElTex, fome part of Surry, Suffex, 
and Hants, the wool cloth is filled, and then weighed, 
deducing 4lbs. in every x 2 fcore, as cuflomary al- 
lowance to the buyer. In Suffex, the todd 32flbs. 
in Hants 3 libs, upright, or 3oflbs turning. Read- 
ing fair, 2916s. The ftandard weight for clean wool, 
fit for ufe, 3 of lbs.: the ftandard todd, 281bs.: the 
weight in Wilts, 2 if lbs. The ftone at Hereford, 
& c. 1 2f lbs. much altercation between the buyer a»d 
feller about the half pound; the woolftapler allows 
it on wool fit for fale, and therefore it feems but rea- 
fonable to have the fame advantage when he buy$, 
though that is far fhort pf an equivalent in the 
common Foreft wool. 

Staple. If a fheep with a good coat on^iim 
walks, the wool part* in many places ; if one of the 
partitions werg to be plucked or cut off, that would 
be a ftaple, and there are a variety of terms of art 
ufed on this occafion ; as long, fhort, thick, thin, 
hovery or frothy, hard, harfhy, foft, fihooth, clear, 
ftrong, rotten, weak, colted, felted, matted, hitched, 
in the middle, or in the ground; in proof, or out of 
proof. , 

N. B. If combing wool is matted in the iniddle of 
the ftaple, it will not open in the fuds, and in comb- 
ing 
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lag will rati almoft to pinnels; if at the ground, it 
will open, and is but of little harm. 

Sorts. Combing we made only matching, and 
body (information fays fifteen or fixteen different 
forts) where the combing is tried, forted, or ufed, 
regarding the finenefs of the hair, and the length of 
the ftaple; there is a refufe after combing left in the 
combs called pinnels, ufed for linfeys. Short wool: 
we made eight forts of it, and thofe ufed for various 
purpofes. 

SELLING PRICES ABOUT 1780. 

Matching 1 lid. to i2d. Body 8|d. to 9'd. 

" HEREFORD. SHROPSHIRE. SOUTH-DOWN. WILTS. 

Choice locks as6d. — 2s. od. — is. 9d. — is. 6d. 

Overlookings is4d. — is. 3d. — is. i£d. — is. od. 

Middle fine is. od. — is. od. — os. ud. — os. ioi. 

Running fine 1 ojd. — »bs. 10’d — os. iod. — os. 9 |d. 

Second, no diftinftion, gd. ,Abb 8d. Warp 6'd. Lift ^d. 

BUYING PRICES. 

H^refordftiire, ftone from i 8 d. tq 25. Shroplhire, Rad- 
norfhire, I2d. to l^d. South-Down, 25s per todd, to 32s. 
Wilts, <y|d. to e iod. per lb. Hants, 22s. per, todd., 

Diforders in Jheep. The rot or confumption, the 
pelt-rot, or falling of the hair, on lome the foot-rot, 
called the gout; the hunger-rot or ftarving; the 
goggles; the red-water, or dropfy ; the ftone; the 
fly or maggot; giddmefs; dog or pigs mouth; bro- 
ken moujhed; the worm in the tail; the lhab, itch, 
or fcab ; lice, dog-worried, bit, or tom; the finall 
and large tick; the ftaggers ; the chill. 


if 
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If a cow Is out of order, a farmer will go or fend 
many miles to a cow-leech for remedies; this cow 
is worth pejhaps 9I. or iol.; but if a Cheep is dif 
ordered, the fhepherd cuts off his ears and his tail, 
fo that the blood may come ; gives the ears and the 
tail a knock or two with the handle of his knife, 
and fo turns him going ; if the fheep lives, he lives ; 
if he dies, the fkin is ftripped off, and the fhepherd’sr 
dog eats the carcafe: this is the common courfe of 
things. Is this agreeable to common fenfe? The 
flock, of fuppofe 500, worth 1 5s. each, comes to 375I. 
if wethers or jparreners; but if couples, fuppofe 
at one guinea each couple, that is 525I; then the 
care of a flock of fheep to a cow fhould be in the fame 
proportion as 375I. to 9I. or as 525L to 10L That 
cannot be any good excufe to /ay that the value of a 
fingk fheep to a Angle cow is bnly to be confidered 
in this cafe. Anfwer; No man within my knowledge 
keeps 500 cows ; but many perfons keep 500, loots, 
yea, fome I have kntjwn between 2 and 3000 fheep; 
and therefore the judgment fhould be the worth or 
value of a cow or cows, compared with the worth or 
value of a flock of fheep, as part of the farmer’s 
flock, and fo his care fhould be in proportion to the 
value. * • 

The wool of the fheep does m a great meafure dif* 
cover the difeafed ftate of the animal 

In Smithfield market,* the fort, make, and wool, of 
different fheep might be obfenred and compared with 
advantage. The 
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The wool of thofe Spanifh fheep which bhave "ex- 
amined, is degenerated below the quality of Aetrue 
South-Down wool. « 

It is my opinion that moft of the Suffex fiieep, in- 
troduced into Hants and Wilts, are already confider- 
ably degenerated, as to t^e wool, in fhortnefs, fine- 
nefs and quantity. , 

The whim of black-faced or white-faced, black 
legs or white legs, has been continued in fome places 
time immemorial, and the fame as to hbrned or -not- 
fheep; alfo as to bare or woolly faces. But none 
that I have met with, have given 4 any fatisfa&ory 
reafon, either for or againft the-one or the other. 

There is a very remarkable quality in black wool, 
which is, that moth gets into it much fooner than 
into white j and even oif made into cloth, the moth 
cannot be eafily kept out of itj but if the wool be 
dyed, that quality is deftroyed. 

If what is written meets with approbation, it may 
be enlarged by fome obfervatipns on the diforders 
and the probable means of preventing them, if not 
curing thofe which are difeafed. Mention has been 
often made of “ improvement in the breed of fheep:” 
to me it appears a very vague phrafe, without any de- 
terminate meaning. If the farmer, or grazier, or but- 
cher, gets more money by dealing in any particular 
defeription of fheep, they judge it an improvement, 
whether the quantity of wool, fize of the fheep, 
it’s fatnefs, or jt’s tallow and pelt, be the moft re- 
markable. The 
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'Tnei woolftaplers and clothiers efteera it an im- 
provement If the wool be thicker, (horter, finer, lefs 
breach, fewf r flitch hairs, no black wool, and a fmall 
belly lock. 

The fluff manufacturer praifes the wool that is 
long, clear, ftrong, fine ftaple, and in good proof, 
becaufe then he will have more worfted in a dozen, 
and fewer pinnels. 

The noblemen and gentlemen farmers form ideas 
in their owif minds, ahd when their fchemes accord 
with thofe ideas they are called “ improvements,” 
whether in reality or not, as many inftances might 
be given in proof. Yoke in *wool feems to be the 
infpiffated perfpiration of the. animal, but not fweat, 
for that is watery and faltifl), which would corrode 
the lkin of the animal, as we experience in tfie water 
rurning from the eyes or note, excoriating where- 
ever it runs; but the yoke feems to be of an oily 
nature, eafily mifcible with water, and will fcour al- 
moft as well as foap*. The quantity, at a medium, 
of Hereford, Shroplhire, SulTex, Wilts, is about 
half the weigfu of a yolky fleece; weighs 3lbs.; the 
yoke in that fleece will be near i^-lb. which is the 
cuftomary allowance to the wool-buyer;* if any flieep 
has efcaped wafhing, and is ihcfrn in the yoke, the 
farmer fometimes orders fuch fleece to be hard-wafli- 
ed, which does much harm, as it mixes the fine and 
the coarfe together, fo'that they are with great dif- 
ficulty afterwards feparated from each other; and 

fome 
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fome out of.covetoufnefs, near fheering time, iheer the 
dead Ikin, and wafh that wool, which is worfe ftill if 
it be ufed together, as it is a caufe of extraordinary 
{hrinking: but if in either of thefe cafes they would 
ufe it for blankets, mops, &c. for their own ufe, 
well and good. 

When wool is to be fcoured for the clothiers ufe, 
it lofes of its weight from 2flb. up to 51b. in the 
fcore, and the fandy wool rather more, which greatly 
enhances the value of what is left; as; if one fcore 
Hereford, fold at 2s. 6d. per lb. comes to 2I. 10s. 
this, if it waftes in wafhing 3^ lb. per (core, leaves but 
i6flb. for the 2I. 10s. one {hilling for fcouring 
al. rtis. which is rather better than 3s. id. per lb. 
and therefore clean-walhed wool is of vaft concern 
to the manufacturer ; and by all means poflible they 
ihould avoid buying of ufing wool notfully and truly 
waflied. 

In fomff parts of Berklhire, it is faid, the farmers 
wives or houfekeepers claim thejirivilega of a fleece, 
fo that it do not exceed a todd weight, 29lbs. and in 
ufually called “ the woman’s confcience;” and where 
it hath been.meafured, the fleece and band amounted 
to 39 yards; .this is not vouched by me for truth, 
but only as hearfay, ‘and fo you will take it. 

Thefe are fome loofe, defultory remarks, as they re- 
curred to my memory, having been out of the bufinds 
14 or 15 years; yet I thought it proper to fet down 
the prices, as they are comparative fiandards,. and by 

adding 
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adding to or fubtra&jng from, as the cafe may re* 
quire, every perfon may thereby be able to pafs a 
better judgment of the matter in hand. Vague terms, 
which afcertain nothing, only tend to miflead : the 
Hampfliire, the Berks, the Surry, the Ifle of Wight, 
Suffex, Radnor, Shroplhire, Herefordlhire, Cheviot, 
Shetland, Portugal, Barbary, Spanilh, Vigonia, are 
all faid to be, by their refpe&ive owners, very fine 
wool, as good as any-body’s, the belt in the neigh- 
bourhood. whyftiouldit not? It fells always for 
the befl: price, and fo on ad infinitum. Here is no 
goal, no road, no map, no guide, but only a mift- 
maze from beginning to end’, and therefore it oc- 
curred to me to note the buying and felling prices as 
near as poflible, at the time I allude to. Inf fhort, by 
this means you are poflefled of'every datum you want 
as to the above wool counties; and if compared with, 
all the others in England, Wales, Scotland, Shetland, 
Portugal, Barbary, Spain, nay, the whole world of 
wool, you may then with fafety pronounce this or 
that coupty, farm, flock, or fleece. Is good, fine, 
Ihort, or long, as it may be, and thus Ihew your 
judgment, without fear of being confronted to your 
lhame by the moft knowing. . 

To the beft of my knowledge, what is written,' 
unlefs otherwife expreiTed, is according to my own 
obfcrvation and experience. , Not being willing to 
delay the information expefred from me, I’ have pe- 
rufed the foregoing, hoping, fo far as it goes, it will 
, voi.. vm. c be 
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befatisfaftory; but if you or any other perfon will 
note down their objections, remarks, queftions, or 
defire of further information on the above, my en- 
deavour will be, fo far as my ability will go, to give 
them all the light therein pofiible. 

J. COLLINS. 

Devizes , 34 th Nov. 1795. 

N. B. It is my # refolution not to enter into any 
,controverfy with any perfon whatfoever; if they do 
not like what I have written, (it is truth) they may 
rejeCt it. What care I ? I value the content and 
cafe of my own mind ‘-above all earthly enjoyments' 
whatever ; for life and time are too precious and va- 
luable to be fpent in quarrels or fquabbles about 
who ihall fay amen, or*the laft word. 

> If, on the other handy it meets with a favourable 
reception with any to examine, try, or put it in prac- 
tice^ I hope they will have no,occafion to fay they 
are deceived; for it was the fartheft from my inten- 
tion, having always been ready to communicate 
any knowledge I have for the benefit of others. 
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Article VII. 

A Method j>f Tanning Leather without Oak-Barky 
dij covered and proved by William White, Tanner, 
of AJhburton , Devon. 

I Have tanned feveral hides and calves fldns (thefe 
three years paft) with oak-leaves only, and have 
found that the leather is tanned quicker, weighs as 
well, and anfwers for wear in all%fpe<fts as well as if 
tanned with oak-bark, as hath been proved by feveral 
perfons who are judges. The leaves which I ufed 
•were gathered when the coppice was felled, which 
was about the latter end of May ; the expencc of 
which did not amount to the ripping of the oak : 
the leaves were dried juft in the fame manner as hay; 
for if they are put together before they are properly 
dry , they will heat and fpoU. As the oak was felled, 
there was no damage done in gathering the leaves, 
as they were thought ufelefs. The leaves a*e in 
greater perfeflion far tanning about October; and I 
do fuppofe that the gathering of them from the oak 
at that time would not occafion any damage, as they 
otherwife will foon fall off. If the weather ftiould 
prove wet, they may be thrown into a large room, 
about two or three feet deep, and turned or tumbled 
about once a day until, dry and fit for ufe. 

I have found by exgerience that 3 cdbs. weight of 
leaves are equal to 1 cwt. of good bark in tanning 
leather; and do fuppofe that half the bark that is 

a 2 ufed 
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ufed by tanners may be faved by ufing the leaves. 
There is no difficulty in ufing them, as they -are 
ufed in all refpefls as the bark. Bark being now fo 
Very dear, the above difcovery mull be of fome be- 
nefit to tanners. The expence of drying the bark 
by fire, and pounding and lifting it, is confiderable j 
whereas that expence is faved by ufing the leaves. 
The felling of coppices fo young as fourteen years 
growth, hath for feveral years pad reduced the qua- 
lity and quantity of oak-bark very much ; therefore 
I fuppofe the above difcovery will be of public utility. 

We, whofe names are underwritten, being tan- 
ners, and drefiers of' leather, have feen pieces of 
leather which Wm. White fays were tanned with 
oaken leaves only, that appear to us to be equal to 
any tanned with oak-bark, and we think it will be 
of confiderable advantage, to tanners throughout the 
kingdom; as witnefs our hands. 

William Herr Edward Langman 

John Windeatt Richard Mave 

George Ley William Bickford 

Tho. Bickford William Batten. 

Nov. 5th, 1 795. 

a-SSBssSSS; CSSSSS T i ' i TB SSS 

N. B. Although the foregoing article may neither be fo ftriftly 
original* nor fraught with fuch practical advantage, as Mr.WmTE 
and his friends feem to apprehend 5 yet, as it may be of fome ufe 
to be generally known that leather may be tanned with oak-leaves 
inftead of bark, we infert the paper, with full approbation of the 
publick-fpirited motive which induced the communication. 

Article 
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Art. VIII. 

On Planting Potatoe Sets. 

Extra&ed from a Letter to the Secretary. 

[By John Harvey Pierce, efq.J 

A S potatoes are now become fuch an important 
objeft of culture, almoft every improvement, 
though 'apparently trifling, may be thought to de- 
ferve attention ; I wilf not therefore let flip this op- 
portunity of communicating to you a mode of cover- 
ing with dung my Potatoe Set's , left I fhould forget it 
the enfuing fpring. If you think they may be ufeful, 
make what ufe of it you pleafe. The potatoe fets 
(with two eyes each) are cut about a fortnight be- 
fore planting. As I never had one curled, I think the 
cutting fo long before prevents the evil, A few days 
before I plant, the dung is fpread over the ground, 
then with a double-board plough a furrow ismade^and 
the fets put in abou&ten inches afunder by children; 
women and tpen follow with an implement made 
with a piece of board 3qrs. of an inch thick, 4 inches 
deep, and 15 long; a handle is fixed to the board 
in the fame manner as to a common hay-rake; with 
this implement the dung is pufhed into the furrow, 
on the fets; fo that all the dung for about 22 inches 
parallel with the furrow- is applied. The plough 
then goes back and covers the dung; afterwards two 
Other furrows are made; thus, planting at every third 

furrow* 
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furrow. At firft I fixed a fmall. flick or rod, floping 
Upwards, to ferve as a gage for the diftance of the 
dung to be pufhed into the planted fuftow ; but a 
little praftice renders the gage ufelefs, efpecially as a 
fmall error is of no confequence. 

As I write in hafte, perhaps the defcription may 
not be very clear; if fo, and you defire it, I will at 
any time be more particular. 

JOHN HARVEY PIERCE. 
New-Park, Axminjier, 1795. 


Article IX. 

On the rapid Grovith of Oak Timber. 

[By Francis Web§, efq:J 

o 

u Clofe of Sarum, 2Qth Pec. 1795. 

Sir, 

F OR the information of thofe who are fond of 
promoting the growth of naval timber and of 
planting, and to fhew the rapid growth of Oak 
Timber in foils and fituations that are proper for 
that moft ufeful article, I traift you will excufe me 
for troubling you with the following ftatement and 
remarks. 


Meafurement 
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Mea/urement of Three Oaks at Dibden near 

Southampton. 


iji. As to a young oak faid t to have fprung up 
about the year 1755. 


1 

Circumference. 
Inches • 

Meafure. 

feet. 

Value. 

1 . d. 

15th Augud 1776 

3 2 t 

4 

4 

O 

1 8th April 1783 

42 f 

8 

10 

0 

2 5th March 1794 


1 6 

24 

0 


The abofe oak dafids fingle, is a thrifty tree, but 
does not appear to grow fo rapidly as feveral others 
which have nqjt been meafured. 


idly. As to an oak now about feventy or eighty 
years growth. 


Circumference. 
Inches . 

Meafure. 
feet . 

& 

Value. 

/• d* 

28th March 1762 

5 8 T • 

18 

1 

7 

O 

19th April 1780 

7*4 

35 

3 

s 

O 

25th March 1794 

81*. 

4ji 

4 

15 

6 


. The laft-mentioned oak is now a kindly grc/Wing 
tree, but it is obferfable that after its yalue exceeded 
about three pounds it has not paid quite fo much as 
three per cent, compound intered. 


3 dly. As to a ripe oak, though dill growing, with* 
out the lead appearance of deGay: 


, 

Circumference. 

Meafure. Value. 


Inches. 

feet . 

£. s. d. 

28th March 1762 

.“> 5 . 

117 

16 7 6 

19th April 1780 

n8i- 

150 

22 19 O 

25th March 1794 

12 5 t 

170 

27 14 6 
N.B. The. 
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N. B. The above tree has only the Hem and one 
limb meafured, and the other limbs now contain 
about 47 feet. • 

Though this tree Hill improves by Handing, it is to 
be obferved, that it does not pay one and a half per 
cent. This fliews that there is great temptation to 
the growers of timber to fell it before it be grown 
fufficiently large to be ufeful in the dock-yards, for 
feveral purpofes where large timbers are abfolutely 
neceffary. It is therefore to be wifhed, tTiat a greater 
price may be fet by government on all trees above 
50 feet, and particularly on compafs tknber and large 
knees. 

The growth of knees may be promoted by cutting 
off the fpirc of fuch young trees as throw out a good 
ftrong limb, about three or four feet above fuch 
limb; and by layering, or.plalhing of faplins, to fix 
the ftem along the ground, from which young fhoots 
will varife nearly perpendicularjy, and make the 
flrongeft knees, and much fooner than from the 
limbs of trees? . . 

The growth of compafs timber may be promoted 
by bending young trees, and tying the tops of them 
together for feveral jrears until the Hems get fixed, 

I am, Sir, 

your obedient humble fervant, 

‘ * “FRANCIS WEBB. 

'To Mr, Matthews. 

Article 
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Ar 1 • X. A Detail of fever al Experiments , with Ob- 
servations on the EffcEls of Gypsum, or Plas'iejc 
of Paris* as a Manure for Sainfoin ? Cow-grafs, 


Dutch Clover , 

&c. 
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T HE preceding table is the refult of repeated 
trials upon light loams, and poor calcareous 
foils, particularly chalky ones, in the years 1792, 
1793, 1794, made by a Gentleman of Kent. 

1 (hall firft ftate that all the perches were accurately 
meafured by myfelf, and the contents when fuffi- 
ciently dry were tied up in bundles, ' and weighed 
previous to their being thrdhed in the field; each 
parcel of feed was then put in a bag, tallying with 
the number of the experiment. I mull next obferve, 
that each contrafted perch was taken very near the 
line of partition, that no difference of the foil might 
affeft their produfts. As the field was above 100 
rods long, I ran thd experiments in a ftraight line 
throughout, at equal diftances, which enabled me to 
coqjpare the natural produfts with each other, and 
the relative effefts of the gypftjm, according as the 
ftaple of the foil varied: at No. 1 and 2, the foil 
was a very light loamy earth, to the depth of three 
feet on chalk, which kept gradually rifing nearer the 
furface to the further end, where at No. 7, 8, 9, 
the furface mould was not more than from two to 
four inches thick; hence we may naturally account 
for the product of No, i,« fo far exceeding that of 
No. 8 ; and it will alfo {hew the immediate as well 
as permanent effeft of gypfum on the two perches 

7 and 
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y and 9, the firft gypfumed the 17th of May 1794, 
the latter in May 1792. But in order to afcertain 
the fuperior* value of the gypfum produfts over the 
foot and natural ones, in a diftinft and concife view, 
I lhall adopt the fubfequent ftatemenc of the total 
money, products, and balances. 

• S. dm 

No. 2. Gypfum, fix bufliels per acre in 

April 1794- - - - - - 8 13 5I- 
1. Natural growth ® 5 3 * 


. 282 

Deduft the expence of fix bufhels of 

gypfum, 2s. 9d. per bufhel - - - o 16 6 

ill 8 

No. 6. Gypfum, fix bufhel? per acre in 


April 1793 - -- -- -6 10 ix 

5. Natural growth 4 3, 9 


Balance in favpur of gypfum, the fecon 
year after being fown - - - - 

Note. The gypfum expcnce balanced , in the Sain- 
foin crop of 1793. . 

No. 3. Gypfum as before ----710 
Dedutt expence of gypfum - - 016 6 



Profit by gypfum 


646 
No. 4. 
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No. 4. Twenty bufliels of foot .per acre /. /. d. s 

in April 1794 4124 

Dcduft expence of foot - - -*015 o 

3 *7 4 

N. B. The gypfum profit exceeds the 
foot by 2I. 7s. 2d. per acre. 

No. 9. Gypfumed in May 1792 - - 416 3 

8. Natural Growth - - - - - 119 9 

Balance in favour of gypfum the third 

year after it was fown - - - - • - 216 6 

Note. The gypfum expence of No. 9, 
balanced in the crop of 1793. 

No. 7. jGypfum 17th May 1794 - - 5 4 7 

Deduft expence of gypfum - - - - o 16 6 

Gypfum profit 481 
No!' 8. Natural growth --. --1199 

Balance in favour of gypfum •- 2*8 4 

N. B. The grofs amount of the five 

gypfum numbers together, is - - 32 6 2f 

The average value per acre - - - - 6 9 3 

The grofs value of the 3 No’s of natural 

produft, including the foot No. 4, is 17 1 if 

The average value' per annum £.4 5 3 

i I fiicfl 
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I firft entered upon thefe experiments*with a view 
to my own private fatisfa&ion and amufement : the 
care and attention I beftowed on them have been 
amply repaid, on finding the refults fo uniformly de- 
cifive and exceeding my expe&ations. 

Having during the progrefs of thefe experiments 
remarked feveral circumftances, which, though not 
bearing direftly on the point in view, feem of 
too much importance to pafs unnoticed, I lhall pro- 
ceed to ftate'*fuch inftances as appeared particularly 
ftriking and interefting. Upon comparing the feed 
value of each number, and the proportion it bears 
to the refpeftive ftraw produft, the difference ap- 
pears materially to depend on the depth of foil ; and 
all the firft fix numbers (except the one fown with 
foot) exceed their ftraw value by f or f,.or fome- 
thing above par, whilft No.’ 7, 8, 9, fink below 
par, in nearly the fame proportions j thus. 

No. 1, gives — Straw, value ... £.2 3,9 

Serd 426 

Total £. 6 5 yi 

No. 7, — — Straw, value --*338 
Seed - - - 2 on 

Total £.5 4 7 

Query, Does not this argue a defeft of fome pe- 
culiar fruftifying principle (whatever it may be) in 
this (hallow chalky foil, which even gypfum is not 
able to impart ? — the refults at leaft feem to point 

out 



out the impropriety of feeding fainfoin on fuch foils; 
but I think it may fairly be prefumed that had .both 
the numbers in queftion been mown for* hay. No. 7 
would have exceeded as much as it now falls Ihort 
of the value of No. 1. And here another intereft- 
ing matter occurs to me, .which is, that I purpofely 
referved half an acre of the poor chalk, out. of 
which No. 7 was taken, to fee what effeft the gyp- 
fum would have had upon it if fown after vegetation 
had made fome confiderable progrefs; ’accordingly, 
on the 17th of May, I had three bufliels fown on 
that part, the fainfoin being then about fix inches 
high, but looking vfery yellow and unpromifing, 
whilft the greater part of the field, which was gyp- 
fumed a month before, had now attained a deep 
healthy vjsrdure and a vigorous (hoot. I mull own, 
there appeared little probability of this late fowing 
coming to any thing, as the powder hung upon the 
leaves almoft two days, and the weather was appa- 
rently fet in very dry; a gentle rain, however, falling 
the fecond night, wafhed it all off, ajid, I.fuppofe, 
let it to work; for in five or fix days I could perceive 
the fainfoin gain colour confiderably, and it continued 
making fuch a rapid progrefs as to bid fair, by the 
middle of June, to outftrip all the reft. On the 
10th of July, I had the fainfoin mown, the feed be- 
ing ripe, except the hplf t acre, which was fuffered 
to ftand a week longer, in order to gain a proportion 
of feed equal to the reft ; but I found at laft, there 
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was a great deal of light unripe feed, which in fomc 
meafure accounts for No. 7 falling ihort of No. 1 
in that article more than half. As this laft inftance 
undoubtedly gives a mod decifive proof of the in*- 
ftantaneous and aftonilhing .effefts of gypfum on 
fainfoin, I lhall here clofe # the experiments and re- 
marks on that plant, and proceed to obferve, that 
lihe lower part of the fame field was laid down with 
Cow-grafs, fown upon wheat in March 1792; the 
foil a light lcJam, to thfe depth of ten or rwelve feet, 
with a mixture of flints. This part was gypfumed 
at the times mentioned as above, and the fame lines 
of divifion for the foot; and intervals where nothing 
was fown ran dire&ly acrofs both parts. The cow- 
grafs being mown for hay the 7th of July, I mea- 
fured two fquare perches, taken within a few feet of 
each other, juft before they were carried to the ftack, 
and weighed their contents, which were as follow: 
No. 1 weighed 421b. per perch, per acre /. s. ad. 

60 cwt. at as. - , 600 

Charges pf 6 bufhels of gypfum at 2 s. 9d.’ 016 6 

5 3 6 

No. 2. Natural growth, per perch 151b. 

per acre 21 cwt. 1 ,qr. 2 olb. at ,2 s< - 2 2 10 

Extra profit by gypfum 308 

N. B. This proved reiharkably fine hay, and is 

now worth 4I. xos. per load. This profit comes 

fo 



fo entirely in unifon with thofe I have ftated before, 
as to require no comment. I lhall only ftate, that 
the part of the field under fainfoin is worth 6s. per 
acre, and the cow-grafs part ios. rent. 

1 fhall now enter upon my laft experiment, 
which was upon a piecg of Dutch Clover, Town 
the preceding fpring upon wheat. Having piy 
doubts whether gypfum would operate with equal 
effeft upon this plant, as upon the tap-rooted tribe, 
I only fowed about half an kcre withht, upon two 
diftinft patches chofen where the foil varied mod 
in quality; one part being a loofe mould four or five 
inches deep on chalk, *the other a kindly ftiffilh loam 
to a confiderable depth, with a flight mixture of 
pebbles. The whole piece of clover was about five 
acres, and upon about three acres of it (the loamy 
part) there was in general a vigorous but thin plant, 
of felf-fown wheat, which promifed in appearance 
to yield from two to three bufhels per acre. This, 
I thought, added to the clover /eed, would help to 
make out a v tolerable faying crop, confidejing the 
extreme dry fummer. The fequel will prove, how- 
ever, how much I was miftaken ; for by referring to 
the fubfequent ftatement of the two perches A. B. 
both gypfumed alike, and having an equal plant of 
clover, it appears that by fuffering the wheat to 
ripen on B. there was a deficiency on the clover feed 
amounting to 7I. per acre (a material objett, had the 
tl^ggfc acres of loam been gypfumed) merely to gain 
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two bulhels per acre of wheat worth 15 s. which I 
found the wheat produft of the perch amounted to, 
proportioned to the acre. I have been induced to 
.mention this circumftance, not from its being in any 
wife the effeft of gypfum, but to fuggeft what ufeful 
hints will frequently prefqpt themfelves in the pro- 
grefs of the moft Ample experiments, and fometimes 
indeed of as much importance as the main objefr 
in view. Previous to a particular ftatement of the 
experiments, *it may b? proper to obferve that the 
gypfum was fown at the rate of fix bulhels per acre, 
on the 1 2 d of tylay; the clover at that time, parti- 
cularly on the chalky foil, looked very pale and 
wanted fap; in a fortnight the gypfumed part might 
be diftinguilhed at a confiderablc diftance; and tho’ 
we had no rain, yet it foon formed fo thick a matt, 
as eiFe&ually defended it from the fcorching fun, 
which nearly burnt up the reft, as may be feen by 
the fcanty produfts of the two contrafted perches 
A. and B. as under Js the ftatement of the experi- 
ments alluded to. J 

• . 

* 

STRAW PRODUCT OP DUTCH CLOVER. 



perch. 
lo. ox. 

Per acre. 

civt. qr. lb. 

Net product. 

civil gr, lb. , 

Value at X«.6d. 

per cwt. 

£. 4. 4 % 

A. Gypfum’d 

*5 8 

2% 

O 

16 

19 1 

*4 

ll 

9 

°T 

a. none 

5 8 

7 

3 

4 

7 1 

5 

!o 

10 

IX 

B* Gypfum’d 

1 5 0 

21 

X 

to 

19 3 

18 

1 

9 

ia 

b. none 

9 ° 

|ia 


12 

11 1 

8 

0 

18 

6 


VOL. VIII. 


H 


SEED 




SEED PRODUQT. 



Seed 

per 

perch. 

Ib. oz. 

Seed per 
acre. 

envt. qr. lb. 

Value at 1 ad. 
per lb. 

£• '• </• 

Grofs amount. 

£• s. j. 

A. Gypfum’d 

1 *5 

232 

15 10 0 

16 19 0* 

a. none 

0 5i 

0 1 27 

2 5 10 

2 l6 9 

B. Gypfum’d 

1 t 

12 2 
C 

8 10 0 

9 19 10 

b. none j 

0 6 

0*2 4 

O 

O 

c* 

386 


The refults of the gypfum perches fufficiently 
prove that it operates as forcibly on. this plant as 
upon fainfoin, with refpeft to grofs product; But the 
' value of Dutch clover feed being fo fuperior to that 
of fainfoin, has occafioned the money value of the 
feed product A. to exceed the higheft fainfoin feed 
produft No. 2, as 3 to i ; and upon deducting the 
grofs natural produtt a from the gypfum produft 
A, it will appear that there is an abfolute gain of 
14I. 2s. 3d. per acre, at the expence only of 16s. 6d. 
for fix bufhels of gypfum. The invariable refults of 
■ the feveral experiments, which are faithfully, and I 
truft corre<?ly ftated, do, I think, inconteflibly prove 
that there is a moft powerful and fublile principle in 
this taftelefs ftone; but by what peculiar agency or 
combination it is capable of forcing vegetation in fuch 
an inftantancous and altonilhing manner, is a myftery 
which time referves for a ***** or a ****** to 
unfold. But until this period arrive, the practical and 
moft cautious farmer will, I hope, run no great 
hazard in venturing fome final l trials on the credit of 
the above matters of fa$, which I haye faithfully 
and truly Hated. . Art. 
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•Art. XI* 

On Waste Lands and Inclosures. 

A S the fubjeX of Inclofures, under the powers of 
a General Inclofure Bill, has engaged of late, 
and very defervedly, much publick and private atten- 
tion, it is prefumed the following extraXs from 
County Surveys, refpeXing Wafte Lands in thofe 
counties, Will be acceptable to many of our readers? 
efpecially as they are accompanied by feafonable re- 
flexions on thf important advantages of inclofure. 


Survey of Cardiganshire, page 30. 

BY THOMAS LLOYD, ESQ*, * 

The Wastes, unfriendly to cultivation, are very 
extenfive ; and, including the traXs only partially 
cultivated, may amount to near half the county. 
Aknoft every fpot is capable of improvement: where 
the plough cannot anfwer, plantations would be very 
advantageous. 


Survey of Berkshire, page 59. 

BY MR. WILLIAM PEARCE. 

The Waste Lands gf Berkshire are very ex- 
tenfive, and occupy a great proportion of the county. 
The Foreft of Windfor, Maidenhead-thicket, Tyle- 
h 2 hurft- 
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hurft-heath, Wickh'ana-heath, and the numerous 
commons that are to be found in all directions, con- 
tain, without exaggeration, at leaf! 40,000 acres. 

In their prefent wild and uncultivated ftate, little 
Or nothing is returned by them to the community:' 
except fome deer in the Royal Fcreft, we generally 
fee, op all the commons and waltc lands, a number 
of miferable cattle, fheep, and horfes, which are a 
dilgrace to their refpeCtive breeds, and. the caufe of 
many diftempers, which I am perfuaded have their 
o'rigin from the animals which are doomed to the 
impoveriftiing fubfiftencc of grazing on them. 

The wafte lands and commons of this kingdom 
have, for centuries paft, been the theme of many 
publications, and a fubjeCt on which many fpecnla- 
tive thoughts have been given. The plans propofed 
for their improvement have been various, but they 
have all agreed in the propriety of their cultivation; 
and ^complained of the lofs the. nation fuftains by 
their prefent negleCted ftate. * 

At this time, when agriculture is fo highly patro- 
nized and encouraged, it may be hoped fome effec- 
tual plans may . be eftabliftied to polifbi this rough 
jewel, which lies difregarded, and unproductive, in 
all parts of this induftrious ifland. 

To apportion the wafte lands and commons, is 
certainly an arduous and ‘difficult talk. We often 
find the poffeffors of large property, as difeontented 
and adverfe to any ftep that leads towards bringing 

this 
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this dormant treafur'e to the community, as the low 
indigent man, who is interefted in no other eftate, and 
has confequently more reafon to be tenacious of 
thofe little common-rights veiled in him. 

Yet, though the fubjeft is complicated, the advan- 
tages to be derived arc Jo ineltimable to the Hate, 
and to the individual, that, I trull, the wifdom of 
parliament will think fit to confider of, and eflablifh. 
fome well-digelted plans to refeue this long-neglefted 
part of the kingdom from the difgraceful flotation 
it at prefent exhibits. 

Liberality towards the cottager, in allotting him a 
full allowance for his few preferiptive rights, would, 
I am convinced, tend materially to prevent his op- 
pofition, which has at all times been confidtred the 
moll infurmountable barrier ft> the improvement of 
whiles. The gentleman of landed property, if he 
duly weighs his intcrelt, and fums up the advantages 
he mull derive froirr an increafe of produce and po- 
pulation, cannot furely hefitate a moment in giving 
up a greater ^proportion of this uncultivated land 
(from which he receives no benefit) than the*law 
at prefent obliges him; when he has. the pleafing 
profpeft in view, of not only increifing his own pro- 
perty, but of feeing a creation of comfort, popula- 
tion, and indultry, arife to the Hate, from a fpot be- 
fore unprodu&ive and anffghtly to his refidencc. 

In a national point of view, it matters not by 
whom the land is cultivated, fo as the produce is 

brought 
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brought to the community. Following that idea, I 
will fubjoin a comparative ftatement of the prefent 
produce of the waftes and commons, with what it 
would be, after having been inclofed a few years. 

The 40,000 acres of wafte in Berks, in its pre- 
fent ftate, yield hardly any thing to the community: 
the miferable keep a horfe, cow, or flieep, gets on 
mqft parts of it, in no direft way returns one penny 
to the ftate: but that my calculation may be diverted 
of any partiality, I will fuppofe each acre produces, 
by fome means or other, to the community, an an- 
nual produce of five ftullings; the amount on the 
Whole will therefore be io,oool. 

If the faid 40,000 acres were inclofed, in a few 
years the community would have a return from it, at 
Jeaft equal to what I flhall here ftate. 

8,000 acres in wheat, at 20 bufhels per 
acre, and 5s. per bulhel - - - - £.40,000 

10,000 in barley, at 30 bulhels, J and 3s. - 45,000 

jn oats, for horfes employed in 

■ agriculture only - ' - 

j 4,600 in turnips, clover, and the artificial 

graffes, &c. at 21. 10s. ----- 35,000 

6,500 in meadoW,' exclufive of what the 
farming horfes confume, at 21. 10s. - 16,250 


Annual value of produce ' from waftes 
&£. in Berkihire - - - - 


’Jj C’ l 3 6 » 2 5° 
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By the foregoing ftatement, there appears a pro- 
duce, worth upwards of 125,0001. loft annually in 
the fmall county of Berks only ! But let the reflec- 
tion be carried (till farther, by confidering, that 
bread and beer corn, fufficient for nearly 30,000 peo- 
ple, might be thus created; and alfo an increafe of 
yrork, that would give full employment to every 
individual that is now taxing the landed intereft for 
Support.* 

CombinJhg, therefore, the advantages that may 
be effected from the cultivation of the wafte land, 
with thofe I. have already recommended, it is not 
hyperbolical to aflert, that Berkshire has immediate 
refources in itfelf fufficient to fupport and employ 
an increafe of nearly one fourth of its prefent po- 
pulation. 


Survey of Carmarthenshire, page 21. 

BY ^R. CHARLES HASSALL. 

W^tes^ upon the calculation alfeady made of 
the inclofed lands in the diftrift, it remains for ob- 
servation, that one-third of it is uninclofed and wafte. 


* A- proportionate quantity of the wafte land might be applied to 
the growth of thofe moft important articles, hemp and flax; and in- 
dependant of the advantages the ftate muft derive from the extenflon 
of £b valuable a produ&ion,*the defeand for hands to manufa&ure it 
*n time of war would be great, and divert, in feme meafure, that (lag 
nation of employment amongft manufa<5iurers that we always expe« 
ricnce during hoftilities. 
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Many of thefe extenfive waftes arc not common} they 
are appertenant to the adjacent eftates, but for want 
of dividing them among the tenantry, no inclofure 
takes place. Of 170,666 acres of wafte lands, about 
one-half may be . deemed capable of cultivation, at 
a reafonable expence, viz, 85,333 acres, and the 
other half not capable of fuch cultivation, by reafon 
of its elevation or other difficulties. 

The waftes are now depaftured by the occupiers 
at large, within the feveral manors to which they 
belong, without ftint; and are thereby rendered of 
little value to the community ; at leaft they are not 
fo produ&ive as if fome rule were eftablilhed for re- 
gulating the depafturing of them. 

Stocks of fmall Iheep are kept upon moft of the 
hills, and a few inferior cattle and horfes upon fome; 
but the higheft hills do not,, as I was informed, keep 
any flock during the rigorous feafons of the year. 

I prefume the beft methods by which the waftes 
could be improved, may be to .divide and inclofe 
them, allotting to lords of manors, and perfpns ha- 
ving common rights, according to their refpcftivc 
intercfts} and making compenfation to the tenantry, 
in proportion fo the lofs they may be found to fuftain 
by being deprived of the pafturage of the commons. 

The turf upon many of thefe waftes is a kind of 
publickr ftock, for which the inhabitants of other 
lordlhips pay the lord o*F the'’ manor an acknow- 
ledgement for the privilege of digging, and thereby 

fupply 
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fupply themfelves with fad at an eafy expence; it 
may therefore be thought proper to let all fuch turf 
bogs remain uninclofed, and fubjeft to fuch regula- 
tions as may be devifed for their future management. 

After being inclofed, thefe waftes may be let to 
the occupiers of adjacent, farms, in proportion to 
their extent, and the powers of the tenants. Thofe 
who have no adjoining lands will probably find their 
account in erefting fuitable buildings, and letting 
their allotments in feparate holdings, taking care to 
bind the tenants to improve, by proper manuring, 
and a judicious fucceffion of crops, previous to fow- 
ing grafs feeds. 

Planting forell-trees in many parts of the waftes, 
may be pra&ifed with good effeft. In fituations 
fheltered from the weft winds, and where loo?e rocks 
and large ftones render the Jan J unfit for cultivation, 
oak, afh, beech, fycamore, and all the fir tribe, grow 
very well. In fome of thefe fituations the lan<L is 
moift, and particularly adapted to the growth of elm, 
alder, afp, and. willow. • 

The opinions of proprietors of eftates in this 
county feem to be unanimous, that nothing afts fo 
ftrongly in preventing the improvement of wafte 
lands, as the great expence which generally attends - 
the prefent mode of obtaining authority to divide and 
inclofe them, by applying for an aft of parliament 
upon every occafion of that Vort. People of finall 
fortune dread the expcnce of thefe applications fo 

much. 
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much, that they will rather permit their interefts in 
wafte lands to lie dormant, than fubjeft themfelves 
to the greater inconvenience of an expence they are 
not always able to bear. 

To remove this difficulty would perhaps be one 
of the moil popular and, beneficial undertakings, in 
which the Honourable Board of Agriculture cqjild 
engage. Some of the moil intelligent peifons I 
have talked with on this fubjeft are of opinion, that 
an aft ihould be palled to empower the cuftos of 
each county, with the magiftrates affembled at the 
Michaelmas quarter-feffions, to appoint commiffi- 
oners to divide and inclofe any waftes, upon the 
application of the majority of proprietors in value, 
under their hands and feals. Such commiffioners to 
be perfons no wife intereiled in the wafte propofed 
to be inclofed; and having been previoufly chofen 
by a majority of votes, at a publick meeting of the 
proprietors, held • within the manor or pariih in 
which the wafte lies, by notice given on the church 
door of fufih pariih, for three fucccffive, Sundays 
(during divine fervicc) next previous to the day of 
meeting. 

Such potters as may be found neceffary to inveft 
commiffioners with; and proper inftruftions and re- 
gulations, as to the making the allotments and pay- 
ing the expences, may be^enafted, fo as to anfwer (it 
is prefumed) all the purposes at prefent to be ob- 
tained by feparate afts, It is generally believed in 

this 
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this country, that fueh an aft of parliament would 
be the means of inclofing every acre of wafte land 
in South-Wales (capable of cultivation) in a very 
few years. 

The commilTioi^rs may alfo be empowered to 
make fuch regulations for depafturing fo much of the 
wafte lands as may be deemed unfit for cultivation, 
as they think needful ; and likewife to direft the 
manner of pjotefting plantations of foreft-trees, and 
the cutting of peat for fuel. The greateft proprietor 
of wafte lands in this county, is Mr. Vaughan, of 
Golden-grove ;*whofe lordfhips are of extraordinary 
extent, and many of them exercife regal rights at 
this day ; being part of the ancient duchy of Lan- 
cafter. 


Survey of the County of Chester, p. 63. 

BY b!r. THOMAS WEDGE. 

It is not an eafy matter to afeertain what propor- 
tion of the wafte lands of Chelhire might, in feve- 
ralty, be profitably converted into tillage, or pafture 
land: there are, however, very j:onfiderable trafts 
which might be fo converted ; but, we think the 
largeft proportion thereof would be more advanta- 
geoufly applied to the # pnrpofes of planting. The 
inclofure of wafte lands, with a view to either of the 
above-mentioned purpofes, is a bufinefs well worth 

the , 
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the attention of gentlemen of landed property,; the 
means of promoting fuch improvements, and of re- 
ducing the ufual exorbitant expence of them, is an 
objett well worth the confideration of the Board 
of Agriculture. Several confiderable tra&s of wafte 
lands have of late years been inclofed,and others are 
now in contemplation. 


SURVRY OF NoRF&LK, p. 22. 

BY NATH. KENT, ESC^ 

There is ftill a confiderable deal of common field 
land in Norfolk, though a much ltfs proportion than 
in many other counties; for notwithftanding common 
rights for great cattle exill in all of them, and even 
flieep-walk privileges £n many, yet the natural induf- 
try of the people is fuch, that wherever a perfon 
can get four or five acres together, he plants a white- 
thorn hedge round it, and fets ftn oak at every rod 
diftance, which is confented to by a kind of general 
courtefey from one neighbour to another. 

It has long been a fubje&'of infinite conjefture, 
how the land of different eftates became originally 
fo fcattcred and diyided in common fields. Many 
reafons are affigned. But waving all ufelefs invefti- 
gation of this fort, I fhall briefly confider the difad- 
vantages that land of this; defcription is at prefent 
fubjefl to, and endeavour to fhew the advantages 
that would refult from laying it more together. 

Land, 
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Land* when very much divided, occafions confi- 
derable lofs of time to the occupier, in going over a 
great deal of ufelefs fpace, in keeping a communica- 
tion with the different pieces. As it lies generally 
in long narrow flips, it is but feldom it can receive 
any benefit from crofs-ploughing and harrowing; 
therefore it cannot be kept fo clean; but what is ftill 
worfe, there can be but little variety obferved in the 
fyftem of cropping; becaufo the right which every 
parilhioner hfts of commonage over the field a great 
part of the year, prevents the fowing of turnips, 
clover, or other grafs feeds, and confequently cramps 
a farmer in the flock which he would otherwife 
keep. On the contrary, when the land is inclofed, 
fo as to admit of fowing turnips and feeds, which 
have an improving and meliorating tendency, the 
fame foil will, in the courfe of a few years, make 
nearly double the return it did before, to fay nothing 
of the wonderful improvements which fometigies 
refult from a loam of clay; which will, when well 
laid down, often become of twice the permanent va- 
lue in pafture,’it ever would as ploughed ground. 
Moft ftriking effefts of this fort are to be feen in 
Leicefterftiire, Northamptonlhire, and other Midland 
counties. *’'* 

This,-indeed, has been urged by fome as an argu- 
ment againft inclofing ; as they would infer that it' 
leffens the quantity of arafbja land too much, and 
tends to make corn dear; but the exccfs of grazing 

and 
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and ploughing will correft itfelf. If arable land be 
laid down, there is a great deal of coarfe old pafture 
land which may be broken up, the turf of which 
wants renewing; and this old grafs land, which could 
not fo well have been fpared before, is, of all land, 
that which is moft adapted to the growth of pota- 
toes, bops, hemp, and flax. The markets will ever 
regulate the proportion of arable and grafs land, 
better than any fixed plan that can be fuggefted. 

If We properly confider the benefits refulting to 
population from inclofing, (though that, as well as 
the advantages which might be derived from com- 
mons, has been fuperficially queftioned) it will ftrike 
us with aftonifliment. Let the population of Eng- 
land be compared with what it was fifty years fince, 
and I pfefume it will be found increafed nearly one 
third. If I were afkdd the caufe, I Ihould fay, that 
I believe it is chiefly from inclofing; and my reafons 
forjt are, that in all places where my obfervation 
has come, it carries full proof. * 

I have fesn the effe&s in many parts of England; 
but I (hall fubjoin one {hiking inftance in this 
county. The parifli of Felbrigg, belonging to Mr. 
Windhamj confifts of about 1300 acres of land, 
and till the year 1 771, remained time out of mind 
in the following ftate: 400 acres of inclofed, xoo of 
woodland, 400 of common field, and 400 of common 
or heath. By autheiftidc ttgifters at different pe- 
riods, it appeared that the number of fouls had 

never 
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never been known to exceed 1 24 , which was the 
number in 1745; in 1777, they were only 121; and 
at this time they amount to 174. This rapid increafe 
I attribute, chiefly to the recent improvements made 
in the parilh, by inclofing all the common field land, 
and by converting moft of the common into arable 
land and plantations. The parilh has no particular 
connexion with any other, and therefore its own in- 
creafe of labour and produce mull be the principal 
caufe at leait of this Ikiking alteration. The parilh 
of Wyburn, which remains uninclofed in this neigh- 
bourhood, belonging to Lord Walpole, who pof- 
felfes, in a very eminent degree, the three great 
charafterifticks of a country gentleman, a good ma- 
giflrate, a good neighbour, and a good landlord, is 
the moft like what Felbrigg was before its inclofure; 
confifting of about the fame* quantity of commons 
and common fields; but fdo not find the population 
there has increafed of late, which is a corroborating 
proof of inclofures* being favourable to population. 

If, then, inclofing be found fo beneficial, every ob- 
ftruftion to*it ought to be removed. In the firft 
place, were there one general Aft of Parliament 
formed, under which any parilh that could agree in 
itfelf Ihoutd be able to take >fttelter, or even any 
two or more perfons, agreeing upon any exchange 
of land, or a feparation of a mixed intereft, whereby 
the inclofing of fuch* lahd* was the refult,- Ihould, 
upon the payment of a fmaU confideration, receive 

the 
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the fanftion of a fhort fummary law to bind their 
agreement. Thi9 would infenfibly lead to a vaft field 
of improvement. Something of this fort was lately 
attempted, but not carried through, and perhaps 
there might be fomething exceptionable in the plan. 
It is however to be wifhed, that fome member of the 
Houfe of Commons would confider the magnitude 
and importance of the objeft, and bring it forward 
again. If fuch an attempt be made upon found and 
rational principles, I flatter myfeJf the present miniflry 
would not be againft its introduftion; nor, I truft, 
at a lofs to find the means of removing one of the 
principal objeftions to the prefent mode of inclofing, 
namely, the great expence when a bill is folicited; 
which always operates as a powerful difeouragement 
to undertakings of this fort, and fometimes fets them 
wholly afide ; efpecially as the fees are double if 
another parilh has the fmalleft lhare in the emolu- 
ments, though the trouble to thofc who pafs the aft 
is ndf doubled by it. But this is* not all the difeou- 
ragement; for in the courfe of ‘obtaining the bill, 
the evidence muft go up to town, and attend a Com- 
mittee of the Commons, afterwards be fworn at the 
bar of the Lords, and attend their Committee alfo : 
and as thefe attendances are often at intervals ‘con- 
fiderably diflan t from each other, the evidence mufl 
all this time be either fupported in town at a great 
expence, or make three, or four joumies ; and as 
this fort of evidence is generally given by profeffional 

men 
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men whofe time is palpable, thefe delays are very 
inconvenient, and. frequently^operate fo powerfully 
upon the minds of people, that many andnclofure is 
palled over which would ofherwife be effe&ed. This 
in a great meafure will , ac, count ibr fo many of our 
commons and common fields hairing remained fo long 
in their prefent ftate. In making thefe remarks, it 
is not my meaning to call reflections upon any quar- 
tet, but to awaken the attention of the legiflature 
and the Board of Agrfculture to the importance of 
the fubjeft, that all poffiblc encouragement may be 
given to the honeft enterprize of individuals; for 
all improvements in agriculture, which carry great 
weight, and in the end become national objeSs, 
muft be effected by the individual, becaufe it muft be 
the multitude that cultivate the hidden corners of 
the earth, and “ out of a. little make a mickle.” 
Any thing which government could do in a pecuniary 
way, by encouraging a few perfons in a local fltfflL- 
tion, will never operate fo'extenfively as the natural 
exertions of thp publick: doubtlefs government will 
give the individual all the affiilance it can, to remove 
vexatious obftruCtions, and fmooth the road to honeft 
undertakings, which individuals njay wiih to bring 
forward. 

It is likewife prefumed that it would- be found 
policy in government fo to $o, as it wiU ever derive 
a proportionate ^advantage from tbe mduftry of > the 
people, t truft, therefore, that the legiflature will 

vol. vin. i fee 
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fee the neceflity of contriving a Iefs expenfive mode 
of fanftioning inclofures in general, for the good of 
mankind, as well as its own emoluments. 


Survey of Northumberland, p. 52. 

BY MR. J#HN BAILEY. 

The extent of Wafte*Lands or open mountainous 
diftrills, not capable of affording prolit from culti- 
vation by the plough, are very great, confiderable 
quantities of which are private property, and of 
courfe may be depaftured by Iheep or other flock to 
thi greateft advantage; of thofe that are common, it 
would certainly be bcfl for every man to know his 
own (hare. 

Draining would be highly ufeful to many parts of 
thefe diftriils ; there are alfo many excellent fitua- 
tifths for planting, and for all o|her purpofes to which 
fuch lands are convertible; this fpecies of improve- 
ment feems to us the mofl promifiqg to make the 
greateft returns. 


Survey of Oxfordsdire. 

% 

BY MR. RICHARD DAVIS* 

There are in moft Of the hninclofed parifhes, either 
fmall or larger trails Of Waftes or Down-Land, 
which are^propriated chiefly to the feed of Iheep. 

The 
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The range of Chilterrf hills, which crofs thefouthward 
end of the county, are of this defeription, being in 
many places too fteep to plough. In the more 
northern parts of the county there are confiderable 
trafts of down-land belonging to moft villages, which 
are often over-run with ant-hills and coarfe herbage, 
being of little value, and chiefly appropriated to the 
pafturage of young cattle; ®r fometimes, where they 
are good erretigh for .that purpofe and fufficiently 
extenfive, of oxen for the ufe of the plough. 

The moft confiderable, and at the fame time moft 
valuable, traft o*f wafte land in this county, is the 
common of Oxmoor, fituated near Iflip; which con- 
tains, as near as can be afeertained, about 4000 acres, 
and is commonable to eight adjoining town (hips. 
This whole traft of land lies fo extremely flat, that 
the water, in wet feafons, *ftands on it a long time 
together, and of courfe renders it very unwholfomgjto 
the cattle, as well as die neighbourhood. The iheep 
are thereby fubjeft to the rot, and the lasge cattle to 
a diforder calldd the moor-evil. 

The abufes here (as is the cafe of moft commorfs 
where many pariihes are; concerned) arc-very great, 
there being no regular ftint, but S&ch neighbouring 
houlholder turns out upon the moor what number 
he pleafes. There are large flocks of geefe, likewife, 
kept on this common, by which feveral people gain 
a livelihood. 

1 1 2 * Jc 
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It Was in contemplation a few years ago to dram 
and indofe Oxmoor, and it is a great pity fuch a va- 
luable traft Ihould not be improved to the utmoft, 
for the advantage at once of the occupier, the pro- 
prietor, and the publick. * 

It is not eafy to afeertain the quantity of the other 
wafte or down-land in this county; but it muftbe 
great, as there remain, at this time upwards of an 
hundred unindofed parilhes, or hamlets, to which 
there are waftes belonging in greater or leffer quan- 
tities, although on moft of them the commonable 
rights are Hinted. 


§URVEY OF PEMBROKESDIRE, p. 21. 


BY MR." CHARLES HAS9ALL. 


e 

The Wafte Lands of Pembrokelhire are eftimated 


at<^4,22o acres;' capable of being inclofed and cul- 
tivated at a rcafonable expenceo viz. 


Waftes. 

Proprietors or Lords of Manors • 

. Contents . 

Llanvirnach, 

Thomas Lloyd, efq; 

4000 Acres. 

itemmes. 

Ditto, — — 

5000 

Maendocog . 

Lord Milford, — — 

2500 

Maenachlogddee, — * Gwynne, efq; — 

1500 

Marloes, 

George Meares, efq; — 

150 

Portfield, 

Corporation of Haverfordweft, 

90 0 

Kingfinoor, 

Lord Milford, Mr. Loveden, 

• * C 

170 



14,220 


Befidcs 
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BcTides about 8000 acres in the lorddiips of Llanver- 
nach, Maenachlogddee, Maerdocog, and Hemmes, 
which lie in too high a region of the air, or are 
fo incumbered with rocks, (tones, and declivities, as 
not to be capable of cultivation, at an expence which 
the future produce of thofolands would repay. 

The wades are now depadured by the occupiers 
at large, within the feveral manors to which they 
belong, without dint; and*are thereby rendered of 
very little value to any*one, by being fo over-docked 
as make it fcarce worth while to put dock upon 
them. If we except a fey (heep kept by the. inferior 
farmers living on the verge of thefe wades, the pro- 
fit refulting from them to the publick is very infigni- 
ficant indeed. I .prefume the bed method by which 
the wades could be improved, may be to divide and 
inclofe them; allotting to jhe lords of the manors 
and perfons having common rights, according to their 
refpe&ive intereds ; and making compenfation to*«he 
tenantry, in proporti«n to the lofs they may be found 
to fudain,by Ijeing deprived of the padflrage of the 
wades. 

The turf upon many of the wades being a kind 
of publick dock, for which the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood pay the lord of the manor an ac- 
knowledgment for the privilege of digging; it may 
be proper to let all turf bogs remain uninclofed, 
and fubjeft to fuch regulations as may be devifed for 
their future management. Common-fields, and all 

intermixed 
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intermixeddands, might be exchanged, divided, and 
inclofed under fimilar authority. 

In regard to the method of occupying' the waftes 
when inclofed, it may naturally occur to the proprie- 
tors of adjacent farms, to annex parcels of new land to 
the old farms, in proportion to their extent and the 
abilities of the tenants. Tliofe who have no adjoin- 
ing lands may ereft fuitable dwellings, and let their 
allotments in feparate holdings; taking care to bind 
the tenants to improve by proper manuring, and a 
judicious fucceflion of crops previous to the grafs 
feeds. A tolerable fpecimen of this kind of im- 
provement is now in progrefs upon Narberth foreft 
in Pembrokefliire, which was lately inclofed by virtue 
of an aft of parliament obtained by Mr. Knox, lord 
of the manor; and a fpecimen of draining Fenny- 
land may be feen in Caftlemartin-Corfe, belonging 
to Mr. Campbell, inclofed a few years ago by 
adTof parliament. Since we ,know by experience, 
that ocular obfervation leads *more to agricultural 
inftruftion ‘than all that can be written; it feems 
better to refer improvers of wafte land to the fpeci- 
mens before mentioned, than to detail a feries of pro- 
ceffes, too’ tedicgjs to come within the compafs of 
this report. 

Planting foreft trees in many parts of the. waftes 
may be praftifed with gcjodbffeft. 

In flotations flickered from the Weft winds, and 
where lpofe rocks and large ftoncs render the land 

unfit 
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unfit for cultivation ; oak, afli, beech, fycamore, and 
all the fir tribe grow very well. 


Survey of Rutland, p. 17. 

BY MIL JOH»J CRUTCHLEY. 

•There are very few Wafte Lands in this county. 
The only improvement I can recommend for then#, 
is to inclofe»them, as they are all well calculated for 
tillage: in their prefent ftate, a little bad (lock is 
kept upon them; few parts are fo well calculated 
for planting a# for tillage. 


Survey of Suffolk, p. 18.’ 

BY MR. ARTHURtYOUNG, 

• 

if there be one objeft more important than another 
in the examination of the agriculture of a proiupce, 
with a view, to the improvements that are pra&icable 
in it, it pertainly is this of Waftes. Na perfon who 
has refloated ferioufly on the ftate of the foil of Eng- 
land, but muft be well convinced that there want 
few inftigations to cultivate waftes, bufthe power to 
do it, without thofe very expensive applications to 
parliament which are at prefent neceflary even for 
the fmalleft objefis. If the Board of Agriculture be 
able to accompliih tfiis defideratum, it will merit 
greatly ; and the national interefts find themfelves 

" advanced 
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advanced in a degree which no other event whatever 
could fecure. The magnitude and importance of 
this defign cannot be underftood, without difcover- 
ing the extent of thefe waftes, which will, without 
doubt, be effefted by means of the furveys going on 
in every part of the kingdom. 

I have calculated from much information, of dif- 
ferent kinds; and from comparing and combining 
various data, conclude,' that there are in Suffolk 
waftes to the amount of nearly, perhaps quite, 
100,000 acres, or one-eighth part of the whole; 
comprehended under the terms fheep-walk, common, 
warren, &c. 

It is, however, to - be noted, that none of thefe 
are, ftri&ly fpeaking, abfolutely Kvajie, if by that 
term is underftood land yielding nothing : I include 
all lands, uncultivated, which would admit of a very 
great improvement, not always profitably to the 
tenant (who may on a fmall capital, make a great 
intereft per cent, by a warren, for inftance) but in 
every cafe tt> the publick. 

Commons fed bare may feem to yield a confiderable 
produce, but there is often a great deception in it; 
the cattle and Iheep fliould be fallowed through the 
winter, and whenever it is found that there is no 
adequate winter provifion, fo often the cafe with 
poor men’s ftock, there are large deduftions to be 
made from the apparerit produce of the fummer. 


Survey 
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Survey of Surry, p. 7. 

BY MESSRS. MALCOLM* 

Will it not then be a matter of furprife, that at 
the clofe of the feventeeijth century, there (hall be 
fgund, in a county like this, commons and waftes of 
the magnitude of 96,000 acres; the much greater 
part of which, if not th^ whole, capable of being 
made fubfervient to the purpofes of agriculture, and 
thereby enabling us to fupply thofe foreign markets, 
that hand in need of it, with' that fuperabundance 
which, to our Ihame be it fpoken, we draw at this 
time from Flanders, Holland, and America? 


Survey of Sussex, p. 95. 

BY THE REV. ARTHUR YOUNG, 

The Waftes of this county on the norther»«part 
of it are very extenfive. They are irregularly united 
by a chain vjhich runs all through this fart of Suflex 
from Hampfliire to Kent, interfered in places by- 
cultivated diftrifts. Out of a portion of land, con- 
taining 470,360 acres, they occupy flo lefs a fpace 
than 90,000 acres of land ; and what renders this 
more lingular, the whole range from Eaft to Weft, 
within 35 to 45 miles of the capital; all of which, 
by a judicious management’in the cultivation, might 
not only be converted to the amazing benefit of the 

county. 
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county of which they arc a part, but be highly pro- 
ductive to the empire at large. By a very little cal-, 
culation it can be proved, that this trad of land, 
under a well-arranged fyftem, might rear up an ad- 
ditional 200,000 Iheep to the general (lock of the 
county, befides other cattle in abundance; might 
produce feveral thoufand quarters of corn, and alfo 
be the means of finding employment for feveral 
hundreds of families. The foil is at firft a difeou- 
raging fight, it is almoft all of it of a fimilar nature — 
a poor black vegetable fand, on a clay marie botfom. 
Under this fend ftone, and over the whole traft, 
iron works formerly exifted. Upon St. Leonard’s, 
within 35 years, above 20, 0O0I. worth of timber 
has been cut — in the year 1713, 30,000 trees were 
upon this part. If this foil were properly treated 
by purfuing a judicious aiid well-regulated fyftem, 
fomething like the following arrangement might be 
adopted ; — 

' In the firft place, if the foreft be broken up for 
the firft time, the furze, ling, broom, hfath„with all 
other rubbifh whatfoever, covering the furface, 
fbould be burnt as it ftands, and then pared and burnt 
from two to four inches in depth; and rye fown the 
feme year, or, if the work be done fufficiently early 
in tbs year, a crop of turnips may firft be obtained. 
On this poor fendy foil, care ihould be taken that 
the turnips be fown in ‘good ‘time, or they will not 
arrive to any fize; if therefore the turnips be not in 

the 
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the ground before, or by Midfummer, rye ihould 
then take place, to be fpring fed with Iheep ; and 
fucceeded by turnips; and then with oats, laid down 
with clover, or fainfoin; to remain as long as the 
layer continues good, but the longer it is the better 
for the land, as fuch a fpil is far better adapted to 
the maintenance of Ikeep, than it ever can be by 
being turned over to a ftate of tillage. 

The great advantage of fainfoin is here obvious . 
at firft view, if on a Medium the prefent rent of this 
land, in its uncultivated ftate, faff Ihort of is. 6<L , 
per acre. VUiercver the land fhall be laid down to 
fainfoin, after two turnip crops, or a crop of rye 
and another of turnips, in order to prepare, meli- 
orate, and clear it, all expences will be paW by the 
two preceding crops 'and the fainfoin; and after this 
thorough preparation, wjtich gives time to clear the , 
land, and enriches it with the manure arifing from the 
Iheep, the fainfoin^will then laft good xo years, and 
be worth from 15. to 25 rents, without the expence 
of tillage; £nd for the next four years’may be fairly 
valued at ten rents per year. It fhould not.be fed 
after it is mown before Michaelmas, when it will 
afford a great plenty of grafs till Chriftmas: it muff 
then be laid by for the fcythe. It is the bell food for 
lambs at that time of the vear, that can poffibly be 
given, being fure to preferve them in a good habit 
of body — they are particfilarly fond of it. It is 
equally acceptable to horfes,'and no hay in the world 

can 
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can be compared with it. Sheep will feed upon it till 
Chriftmas, without the expence either of turnips or 
hay; and there is no other mode of managing fuch 
land that will be found to turn out with fuch profit, 
as no other fubftitute will be found to maintain fuch 
a flock. Not quite the ufual quantity of oats fhould 
be fown with it, that the effeft of too large a crop 
of oats may not deftroy the young plant; however, 
as the land is very poor, this is not material ; when it 
is broken up, a good winter arid l'ummer fallow muft 
follow; it muft then be planted with rye, and this 
will bring a furer turnip feafon than tares, when 
worms or grubs do not feed on the rye, which they 
are apt to do when the land is firft broken up, more 
than upbn tares, which are bitter: the rye muft be 
fpring fed with flieep; and the land, after two or 
three ploughings, as occafion may require, fown 
with turnips. x 


Survey of Warwickshire, p. 37c 

BY MR, JOHN WEDGE. 

The Waftd Lands of this county, including the 
roads, I have eftimated at 120,470 acres; and, like 
all other lands, the firft ftep to be taken for their 
improvement is draining,where necefTary. If that be. 
cffe&u^lly done, or if rikturajly 4 ry» the propriety 
©f its future ufe, for the purpofes of agriculture or 

planting, 
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planting, mud depend on its fituation as to roads, 
markets, and manure j and more efpecially thofe 
forts of manure, lime or marl, which, in the firft in- 
ftance, are mod necefikry for bringing it into a fpeedy 
date of production, and on its being tytheabie or 
tythe free. If, from thefe circumftances, converting 
it no wood-land lhould be found mod proper, the 
nature of the foil will bed point out the kind of 
timber and ynderwood proper to be planted ; but, 
however this may be, all the new fences -or hedges 
which are hereafter to be made, for the fubdivifion 
of wade landf.or open fields, ought, in my opinion, 
to be abundantly planted with all the different forts 
of fored trees, adapted to the nature of the foil. 
This I mention, becaufe it has been much ncglefted 
in Warwickfhire, and many other counties’} an opi- 
nion having prevailed, that the injury done to hedges 
rows, and to the adjoining grounds, by fuch planting, 
is more than equal tp the value of the timber tha**can 
be fo raifed. I have before fuppofed the average 
fize of rihe new inclofures, that have bfcen made in 
this county, to be fifteen acres } if fo, each clofe, by 
fencing one fide - and one end, has 550 yards in 
length, on which limber might have'been planted 
with the quick, &c. and if five yards and a half be 
^allowed for two trees to be thus planted (which is, 

I think, fufficient fpace for a few years, when pro- 
perly pruned and trained) then each clofe of that 
fize would have aoo trees, growing ,on its fenceg, 

for. 
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for forae years, which might be profitably reduced 
by taking out the underlings, fo as to leave near too 
trees for timber; which in fome inflances, perhaps 
many, would, in 100 years or lefs, be worth the fee- 
fimple of the land they furround, without much, if 
any, injury to the occupier?; becaufe in clofes of that 
fize, their fheher, and proteftion from cold winds, 
&c. may probably be equal to every damage done 
by their growth. From thefe t , and other considera- 
tions, it may be found advifeable for gentlemen of 
landed property, to take the management of all 
fences into their own hands, as is the iafe with fome 
whom I know, by which pofterity may have an abun- 
dance of timber for the navy, and other purpofes, 
and may, looking forward but few years, receive 
more than an ample recompence for all their expence 
and trouble. Sutton-C oldfield and Sutton-Park, 
with the commons adjoining thereto, at Hill, Alh- 
Furfong, New-Shilton, Berwood, &c. are about 
jo,obo acres, the greater part oP which is a hungry 
fand and gravel, chiefly covered with ling; but the 
vicinity of Rufhall lime-works, and the town of 
Birmingham, are circumftances greatly in favour of 
the cultivation of thefe vaft waftes, which might (I 
have no doubt) be done with great advantage to the 
publick, and the land-owners. Colefhill and Bicken- 
hill heaths, about tooo^aejes, now under improve- 
ment, are ftill of an inferior quality; yet fome parts 
of them will f«on become ufeful land. Balfal heath, 
, * and 
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and other waftes nearly adjoining, in the pariflies of 
Berkfwell, Barfton, Knowle, at Wroxall, Shrewley, 
Hazdy,Lapworth,Packwood,Badefley,&c. are about 
5000 acres. Thefe commons, and thofe in other 
parts of the county, have a large proportion of land, 
which, under proper cultivation, would become very 
ufcful for the purpofes of tillage, grazing, &c. 


Survey of West-Riding of Yorkshire, p. 33. 

BY MESSRS. RENNIE AND BROWN. 

A confiderSble part of the Weft-Riding is Wafte 
Land and Moor. It may appear ralh to guefs at the 
proportion, but we think it may be computed at one- 
fixth part of the whole. The quantity is leffening 
every day, as inclofure bills are frequently paffed for 
that purpofe; but ftill a great deal remains to be 
done. There are many parts of thefe waftes capable 
of great improvement, if divided and inclofed. *But 
the far greateft paft would not repay the expence of 
inclofulg; at the fame time, jt is our opinion, that 
larches and Scotch firs would thrive in many fitua- 
tions. Wood of thefe kinds is much wanted, and 
We apprehend would pay the proprietor well, and 
contribute to the publick convenience. At any rate, 
as the waftes are moftly common, the proportion be- 
longing to each proprietor^ ought to be afeertained, 
which would enable him to improve his ftiare in the 

manner he may fee moft advantageous. * 

Survey. 



: 'lPiSI^ 9 B^ this particular purpofe. He 
Bjifat 1 mitfar die denomination of mofe. 

Of feu fondgj to be 3/6,joo> Moors, marfhes, and 
' CTfWHWigj to. ampunt to 482,000. JVTiy feck out 
d^llt counts to cultivate, whilft fo much remains 
to he clone at home? 

Many- of thefe lands are incapable of tillage 
fome confift of mountainous t rafts, craggy, fteep, 
and barren. Thefe are employed for fheep-walks, 
not the moft fertile} others of low fwamps, over. 
c w cd with ftagnate water; from which a fufficient 
fall has not yet been difeovered for draining. Many 

of the wades* covered with underwood, # and .others, 
have been planted with varieties of foreft-trees. Sir 
Harry Hoohtoij purpofes to plant 'Withnell 
Moova traft-of about 800 acres, with fuch trees 
as, upon trial, (hall be found to agree with the foil. 
Several partt are allotted out, in what smjemied 
dales, for the purpofe of paringrof-Ae fe*te for 
feel— a petnioown^P^ ^ ka **‘ 

and affionds but * 
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There arc many .thoufand acres capable of bring 
cultivated, and made .into either arable, pafture, or 
meadow land ; of the very firft quality, provided thcfe 
waftes were indufed, divided, and itaprovedj and to 
effeft this, there is neither want of inclination or 
fpirit amongft the inhabitants. But there is a Want 
of a general inclosure bill, to facilitate that 
troublefome bufmefs, and sender it more expeditious 
and lefs expenfive. , 


Survey. of Leicestershire, p. 46. 

By MR. JOHN MONK. 

Wafte Lands amount nearly to 20,000 acres, and 
the whole capable of confiderable improvement; 
which in their prefent ftat£, are of very little value, 
being depaftured with a bad fort of fheep and fome 
■young cattle, unreftjained as to quantity. • 


Survly of Lincolnshire, p. 29. 

BY MR. THOMAS STONE. 

The Commons in the Ille of Axholm, furround- 
ing fome of the tooft fertile, ftrong, loamy, foils in 
the kingdom, may be here jnftly inftanced. Thcfe 
commons and waftes contain towards of 12,000 
acres, which, divided and iaclofed, would, for the 
vol. vm, x. ‘ moft 
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Survey of Lancashire, p. 52. 

BT MR. JOHN HOLT. 

. In this county there are large tra&s of Wafte 
Lands, not lefs than 508,500 acres, according 
Mr. Yates’s ftatement, who took the pains to cal- 
culate the number for this particular purpofe. He 
makes the lands, under the denomination of mofs, 
or fen lands, to be 26,500. Moors, marflies, and 
commons, to amount to 482,000. }Vhy feek out 
diftant countries to cultivate, whilft fo much remains 
to be done at home? 

Many, of thefe lands are incapable of tillage — 
Tome confift of mountainous tracts, craggy, fteep, 
and barren. Thefe are employed for fheep-walks, 
mot the moft fertile j others of low fwamps, over- 
chafed with ftagnate water; from which ja fufficient 
fell has not yet been difcovered fpr draining. Many 
of the waftes* covered with underwood, and ^others, 
have been planted with varieties of foreft-trees. Sir 
Harry Hoohtoij purpofes to plant Withnell 
Moor, a trafrof about 800 acres, with fuch trees 
as, upon trial, fhall be found to agree with the foil. 
Several parte are allotted out, in what ate termed 
dales. Tor the purpofe of paringoffcfae ferfece for 
fuel — a perniciousf»a£d^ the bad, 

and spends hut « - d : • • - 
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There are many .thou&nd acres capable of being 
cultivated, and made into either arable, pafture, or 
meadow land, of the very firft quality, provided thefc 
waftes were inclofed, divided, and improved; and to 
effeft this, there is neither want of inclination or 
fpirit amongft the inhabitants. But there is a want 
of a general inclosure bill, to facilitate that 
troublefome bufinefs, and render it more expeditious 
and lefs expcnfive. , 


Survey of Leicestershire, p. 46. 

BY MR. JOHN MONK. 

Wafte Lands amount nearly to 20,000 acres, and 
the whole capable of confiderable improvement; 
which in their prefent ftatp, are of very little value, 
being depaftured with a bad fort of Iheep and fome 
young cattle, unrefl^ained as to quantity. 


*» # 

Survey of Lincolnshire, p. 29, 

BV MR. THOMAS STONE. 

The Commons m the Hie of Axholm, furrouncU 
ing fome of the taoft fertile, ftrong, loamy, ibis in 
the kingdom, may be here jnftJy inftanced. Thefe 
commons and waftes contain upwards of 12,000 
acres, which, divided and incioied, would, for the 
vol, vui, k. ‘ moft 



moft part, make very valuable land, being in confi- 
defabk pans of. a clayey bottom ; but in their pre- 
fent ftate, they are chiefly covered with water, and 
in fummer throw forth the coarfeft prod unions: 
the beft parts, which are thofe neared the inclofed 
high lands, are conftantly' pared and burnt to pro- 
■fluce vegetable alhes to be carried on them, in order 
to force repeated crops of white grain. The more 
remote parts of the common jare dug -up for fuel. 

On account of the general wetnefs of thofe com- 
mons, and their being conftantly over-ftocked by the 
large occupiers of contiguous eftates/or in fuch fea- 
fons as the depafturage is defirable in fummer, to 
eafe the inclofed land, the cattle and fheep neceflarily 
depaftured thereon at all feafons, bclrg thofe of the 
cottagers, who are for the moft part deftitute of 
provifion for them in winter, are always unthrifty, 
an^fubjeft to various difeafes, which render the^ 
very unprofitable to the occupidrs. / 


Survey of Middlesex, p. 18. 

a 

BY MR. P. FOOT. 

The Wajie Lands in the county of Middlefex 
would, if divided, indofed, and improved, produce 
|oe. crops of com; offoreft trees might be reared 
thereon with little expence. Mr, Bowie, who is 

well 
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well acquainted with every part of Middlefex, in* 
forms me that the foil of the wafte lands, throughout 
the county, is well fuited to the growth of foreft 
trees; that he would engage to incldfe in fummer, 
and plant in autumn, not lefs than two millions; and 
that if the Board will pay for labour, he will find 
plants for three years. 


Survey of Cumberland, p. 34. 

* BY MR. GEORGE CVLLEY. 

The extent of Wafte Lands in this county is very 
great — of mountainous pafture, 342,000 acres, 
which we fuppofe not capable of improveirfent from 
the plough; yet many parts of thefe diftri&s might 
be applied to planting with confiderable advantage, 
and would probably in this way make a better-re- 
turn than if the foil .had been in fuch a fituation as 
to admit, of being converted into tillagfe. We are 
glad to fee a large plantation of larches thriving ex- 
ceedingly well, on the fteep edge of the Weft fide 
of Skiddaw, lately planted by Mr. Storey. We 
hope the example will be fpeedily, and extenfively 
followed, by every proprietor of fimilar fituations ; 
,but, unfortunately, die greateft part of thefe diftrifls 
is in a ftate of common, and ho improvement of thi% 
kind can take place while they continue in that Stu- 
nt 2 arion: 
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ation : of ccrurfe, the firft Hep to improvement is a 
divifion, and for every proprietor to know his own 
part. If this cannot be done, the only means of 
improvement then left is to convert them from un- 
limited commons to ftinted paltures. 

The prefent value per acre, of thefe mountainous 
diftriils, may be nearly eftimated from the follow- 
ing data: 

Mr. Greenhow, of Thielkeld, takes pafturage 
for. his (heep on Skiddaw foreft for a year, at five 
{hillings per fcore, which is three-pence per fheep; 
and fuppofing an acre keeps two flreep, then will 
fix-pence an acre be the yearly value of thefe moun- 
tains. They can fcarce be in a lefs productive Hate; 
an acre .of wood, if it only grew broom-flicks, would 
pay much better. 

Iajhe lefs elevated parts of the county, there arc 
many commons, with large tracts of excellent foil* 
capable of being improved by judicious culture, pro- 
per draining, and improved breeds of lheep, to many 
times their prefent value; which is certainly very 
final!, probably not more than from one to two {hil- 
lings per acre. In a county like this, that does not 
raife corn fufficient for the confumptron of its in- 
habitants, and where it is always one-fourth or one- 
fifth dearer than in an adjoining county, it is ' la- < 
mentable to fee fuch exteniive trails of good com (and 
lying wafte, of no value to its owners, o% benefit 

■ to 
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to the community. . Inftead of the prefent fcarcity 
of grain, large quantities might be yearly exported; 
and inftead of the ill-formed, poor, meagre, ftarved 
animals that departure the commons at prefent, an 
abundant fupply of good fat mutton would be had 
to grace the markets of the county, and alfo to fend 
off large fupplies to Newcaftlc, Liverpool, Man- 
chefter, and other populous manufafturing places. 

It is difficult to fay* what would be the increafed 
value of fuch land, under proper management ; we 
think- we cannot be wrong in ftating, that it would 
be at leaft from fix to eight times the value to the 
proprietors; — but of what advantage would it be 
to the publick! 

We have already eftimated that there are , 

acres. 
150,000 

30,000 


120,000 


60,000 


of improveable commons in the lower 
part of the county - 

Out of this deduft for bank-fides, proper 
for planting, and other unfertile places 

There will he left for cultivation • - 

Suppofe this be put into a rotation of three 
years tillage, and three years grafs, then 
there will be in tillage yearly ... 


Survey 
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Survey of Essex, p. 9. v 

BY MESSRS* GRIGQ. 

. Our Wafte Lands, including tlic Forefts, may be 
eftimased at full fifteen thdufand acres; the greater 
part of which is as capable of producing corn, after 
a certain time for neceflfyry improvements, as the 
adjoining lands, and would iij moll inftances, it is 
prefumed, be made profitable to the community, 
could fome method, fuch, for inftance, as pafling a 
general aft of parliament, to afcertain the rights of 
lords of manors, tithe-owners, and the feveral te- 
nants ; which, it is thought, might be done by pro- 
portioning the tenant’s claim to the nature and ex- 
tent, or annual value of his tenements, held of the 
manor to which the wafte belongs, and then enable 
the lord, who is moft frequently more enlightened, 
and better able to advance the Various expences of 
indofing and other neceffary improvements, to pur- 
chafe thcfe rights, as a jury fhould. value them, and 
thus make it worth his while to ereft farm-houfes 
and other Conveniences, as, without fome fuch power 
of purchaflng, the waftes would be found in moft 
places too fmail to admit bf as many divifions as 
there would be claims given in, or the .ground would 
be allotted to people, unable; from a want of ex- 
perience, or property, to render their little portions 

of 
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of much fervice to the publick, or to themfelves. 
Or if this could be thought, in any refpeft, excep- 
tionable, if the 29th of Geo. II. c. 36, (by which the 
lords of manors are enabled, with the confent of the 
major part in number and value of thofe who have 
a right of common, to indole waftes for the pur- 
pofes of planting them with timber and underwood) 
were made general for another purpofes, it might, 
by degrees, have the fame good effect. 


SURVEY of Kent, p. 8-8. 

BY MR. JOHN BOY* 

The wafte lands, the neglefted woods,, and the 
impoveriflied commons, are fo many evidences of 
the neceffity and importance of fuch enquiries as the 
prefent; and the legillature will have abundant merit 
in fuggefting to tlfb proprietors and occupiers of 
thefe eftates, a plan of improvement frojn which in- 
dividuals and* the community will derive the greateft 
advantages. 

The commons and wafte lands of Weft-Kent form 
an extent of many thouland acres, which at prefent 
produce very little; though under proper fyftems of 
management they might undoubtedly be made of 
great value. Some, of them have a 'good foil, .but 
in general they are covered with fand, gravel, or 

ftones; 
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ftones; none of thde lands, however, arc totally 
unprodu&ive. Inclofures would do much; induftry, 
and due attention to the natural produce, and what 
has been cultivated on fimilar foils in other places, 
would do more. Nature is a wife counfellor, and 
thofp who follow her advice can, with the aid of art 
and bbfetvation, do wonders in agriculture. 


* 

Surve^ or Bedfordshire, p. 26. 

BY MR. THOMAS STONE. 

c 

Of late years feveral common fields have been 
inclofed, but fuch parilhes have not been felefted for 
that purppfe, with a direft view to improved agri- 
culture; but in feveral inftances, inclofures have been 
made of foiae of thofe coirimon fields, of which im- 
provement k the leaft certain, being a thin Itaple of 
foil upon very ftrong, loamy, and 1 clayey land, whilft 
in; feveral inftances, the fame proprietors of fuch 
common fields were alfo proprieties, of much inte- 
rred in the improvement of other open common 
field parilhes, of mixed foil, and light loamy natures, 
the improvement of which, by means of inclofing, 
would have bees certain. 

< 1 jpuft > co&fefs.> iayfeif to be at a lofs to account 
for this extraerdinary deky of publkk and private 
benefit; - ahd I can- oaly further obferve vipon it, that 

moft 
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moll of Inch inclofures moll have been brought 
about> from motives not ftriftlf combined with views 
to improved agriculture. 

In but few -inftances, have we feen improved 
fyftems of farming, adopted upon the new indofures 
which have taken place j and except Lydlington, the 
property of the Earl of Upper OJTory ; Sundon, 
the property of Sir John Buchanan Riddell, 
bart. and Potton; it does not appear, that any 
regular fyftems of farriing were laid down upon the 
inclofing of land, or have been fince purfued upon 
it ; but it hasten a pra&ice for the perfons who 
were the tenants in the open field ftate, to take the 
new inclofed land at a confiderable advance of rent, 
without any knowledge or view towards improved 
agriculture, and generally without any faltttary re« 
ftri&ions as to managemept, or any example or en- 
couragement towards good husbandry. No wonder 
that fuch tenants purfued profpefts of immediate 
gain, without any. view to future* advantage} the 
land was cropped fucceflively with the iMoft exhauft- 
ing crops, it became poor and foul, and fuch proceed- 
ings have brought the meafure of- inclofing very 
undefervcdly into difrepute in this county. *' • 

The town of Bedford is chiefly furrounded' by 
common fields, the foils of which are of themoft' 
improvcable nature by means of inclofing, whereby 
the barbarous practices of the common Adds might 
be abohihed, and the foil applied fuccefsfully to the 

purpofes 
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purpofes of improved cultivation. On account of 
thevicinity to the town, the land might be laid 
down in pafture, and applied to the fupport of trade 
and commerce; neverthelefs the inhabitants are under 
the neceffity of travelling over the arable common 
fields, now let at from ias. to 18s. per acre, to in- 
dofed pafture land in other pariflies, at a much 
greater diftance, and of lefs intrinfick value, where 
they rent it from si. to ‘3I. per acre; and other in* 
fiances of a fimilar nature might be adverted to. 


Survev of Buckinghamshire, p. 35. 

BY MESSRS. WM. JAMES AND JACOB MALCOM. 

From' the extent of the county, it might have been 
expected, that a much greater portion of Wajle Land 
would have been, met with. It does not, however, 
appear to'be above 6000 acres; ( a quantity very in- 
confiderable indeed, compared t© what is found in 
other diftrifiS. But even this quantity is fufficient 
to deferve an attention towards the inclofing, culti- 
vating, and planting thereof; as it may be made to 
fupply wood for fuel, for timber, &c. or, where 
more agreeable, for arable. But as the former ap- 
pears at prefent of more confequence than the latter, 
inafmucta as the country every where fells fhort of 
a dfie fuCcefBon of timber, and that neceflary national 
aitkJe rfcqidtiag a long time to arrive at a’ ftate for 
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ufe, tt might be advifeaWe, perhaps, to appropriate 
the whole (.as near as may be) of thefe wades to the 
growth of timber only. We can import corn, when 
we cannot import Englilh oak. 

It may be obje&ed, that incbfing the wade lands 
would be confidered as materially affe&ing a parti- 
cular clafs of people ; but before we can agree to a 
pofition fo indefinite, and not fupported by any proof, 
let us, for a moment, take a" view of the right which 
thefe people claim ro *the commonage or herbage, 
and fee whether the argument will not hold diame- 
trically and pointedly againft them. It will be found, 
upon a very minute enquiry, that, generally fpeaking, 
few or no perfons have a right of commonage but 
thofe who hold the land; and confequently this right, 
ab origine , belongs to the landholder. This being 
admitted, the due quantuip of each holder’s com- 
monage would fcarcely be worth having, provided 
each man affumed to himfelf no more than he had a 
right to do: therefore, while it is obferved, that 
perhaps not njore than one in ten takes* this right, 
and that the tenth takes ten times his fhare, it fol- 
lows, that the many are injured, and that every at- 
tempt at inclofures will be refilled by him who reaps 
the greateft benefit. «• 

Again, it may be obje&ed, that fo great an in- 
creafe as bringing the waltes into a Hate of cultiva- 
tion, will afieft the landholder, by reducing the rent 
of land; but fiippofing it did, i$ that a confidcration 

with 
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with the publick ? And ought that to be put in com- 
petition with the good that will arife from it, by 
increafing the quantum of provifions of every kind, 
the prices of which it would alfo tend to reduce, to 
the Very great comfort and eafe of the lower clafs 
of people, who, in their prefent fituation, can hardly 
procure the ncceffaries of life ? Has it been upon 
fitch narrow principles its thefe, that this country 
has attained to its prefent height in the political 
{bale of Europe? Certainly" not. But to remove 
every ground of fear from the land-owners on this 
head, we fay, that admitting it IhouH be the deter- 
mination of parliament to inclofe thefe waftes; yet 
from the nature of fuch an undertaking, as well as 
from their feveral fituations, it would be impoffible 
that the' whole of them could be brought into im- 
mediate cultivation ; and therefore the decreafe in the 
value of land could not prefently take place. But 
we have the authority of fafts to fay, that no fuch 
redu&ion of value need at any time be apprehended, 
fince, it is' well known, that (generally ipeaking) 
the value Of eftates is by no means decreafed in the 
idjpeftive neighbourhoods of thofe large indofures. 
Which have already taken place in the different parts 
of the kingdom. 

The only remaining objection againft indofures 
that the number of cattle, as well as fheep, would 
thereby be leffeaed,aiki that the quantity of wool 
muft bf courfe be dimlnifhed, fiace thofe who had 

before 
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before a right to commonage, would not be able to 
keep fo great a number of fheep as ufual. But to 
this we anfwer, — That whatever may be the cafe iu 
other counties, yet in this we are fpeaking of, the 
quite oppofite effefts would moft probably follow ; 
and for this obvious reafon, the foil of thefewafles; 
as .well as common fields, is ftrong, and holds the 
wet, fo that cattle are little better than ftarved j and 
the lofs annually fuflained by the rot in the fheep, 
occafioned by the wetncfs of thefe commons, is very 
great, and the wool of a very inferior quality; 
whereas the iocloling the waftes and the common 
fields would be the means of draining them all, and 
would make them wholfome and dry; and even 
without taking any of the waftes into confideration 
at all, more fheep and more cattle would be* kept in 
the common fields alone* when 'inclofed, than are 
now to be met with in the whole diftrift! Many 
more arguments might be brought forward to fop- 
port the expediency- of inclofures; but we fhall con- 
tent ourfelvej with one more, and leavfc the Board 
to judge whether it be forcible or not. 

If. it be true that the population of this kingdom 
is increafed to a very great degree, and that the fop- 
ply of corn of every denomination, as well as live 
flock of all forts, be in no refpeft equal to its con- 
fumption, it mud be an objeft of the firfl importance 
to difcovcr by what means* the ftippiy can bed be 
increafed, fo as to anfwer all the purpofes of internal 
-> prefervation; 
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prefervation ; and confidering all the exiding circum- 
dances of our country, it is clear, upon the very 
face of things, that one principal Hep towards at- 
taining this end, would be the inclofing of wades, 
inclofing the common fields, and removing thofe ob- 
dacles which clog the -operations of the farmer. 


Survey of the County of Cambridge, p. 173. 

4 BY MR. CHARLES VANCOUVER. 

By inclofures I underdand the wajies , for which 
a&s of parliament have been obtained for authority 
to inclofe and divide them. Thefe in this county 
have cohfided of interior commons and wades of 
the different parifhes, whereon right of commoning 
was veded ki the inhabitants of the ancient met 
fuages, &c. alfo of fait marflie?, whereon the like 
right has been exercifed. Three inclofures within 
ten miles ofhs, Sutton, Gedney, and Tidd Stj»Mary , s, 
pf the former defeription, have taken place in the 
courfe of the lad four or five years; the fird of 
about 3306 'acres; and two of the latter defeription, 
much nearer us— Walpole and Terrington falt- 
marjhes; the fird confiding of about 1600 acres, 
and the lad, about 1000 acres. To fumifh an idea 
of the quality of theft lands, I will date what F 
fiippofc d*«, average rent of them: r — 


Of 
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Of Suttton, not lefs than - - - 30s. per acre. 

Of Gedney, about 20s. per acre. 

Of Tidd St. Mary’s not lefs than 30s. per acre. 

Thefe were the interior commons and wafte-lands 
of thefe parilhes. 

Of Walpole and Terrington, about 25s. per acre; 
tho falt-marlhes of thefe parilhes. 

N. B. In thefe values, the extra rents of lands, 
let for woad apd flax, are not confidered, but of the 
lands only let for the common purpofes of occupation. 

The hazardous fituation of the falt-marfhes can 
alone account for the rent of them being inferior to 
that of interior commons and waftes, as their qua- 
lity for growing ' corn is much fuperior : both thefe 
falt-marlhes produce the bell and biggeft crops I 
every faw ; no part of the crops upon them Was de- 
ftroyed by wire worms, or any other reptile, and 
their having been fo continually and immediately 
overflowed by fait ,water, previous to being em- 
banked, may be confidered the £aufe of. this. 

The crops on the interior commons* and walles 
fuflfered extremely by thefe at firlt, and Hill continue 
to fuflfer every year in a greater or lefs degree. 

Inclofures appear to increafe population; in thofc 
made above, cottages are built, which are filled with 
families: a great proof of their effeft in this way is, 
that die 4abour in thofe parilhes is double what it 
Was, and it is done with ihore eafe than before. 
The additional employment feems to attract more. 

than 
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than additional affiftance, foipe part -of which be- 
comes ftationary, and thus the population is increafed. 


Survey of Hampshire, page 29. 

»Y A. ANtrw. DRIVER. 

We cannot take the fubjeft of waftes into eonffde- 
ration without expreffing our aftonifhment, that cen- 
tury after century fhould be fuffered to elapfe, with- 
out fome efficient meafures being taken to cultivate 
the Wafte Lands of this kingdom, particularly thofe 
belonging to the crown, When it is a 'Very clear cafe, 
that, if they were properly managed, they would 
produce fufficient to pay a very confiderablc part of 
the intereft of the national debt. 

In treating of this fubjeft we do not mean to con- 
fine onrfdver. to this county, as the fame argument 
will hold good in every part of the kingdom ; and 
although there is a vaft quantity in Hampfhire, yet 
we apprehend more will be foufrd in other counties, 
particularly in the adjoining county of Dorfet, which 
now literally produces nothing but heath, befides 
the downs/ which are but little better. Surely, 
then, it is a national confideration, and no more time 
ought to be loft, without purfuirig fuch means as 
will obtain fo deferable an : end, the execution of 
width, docs" not appear to,us to be attended With 
many difficulties*, indeed none bat what may be ea- 
fily furmotmted. 


A GENERAL 
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A general Act o* Parliament might em- 
power commiffioncrs to adjuft the rights of individuals) 
and make allotments accordingly, as in common in* 
clofure bills, the whole management of which might 
be under the commiffi oners of the land revenue, 
who are fully competent to the fubjeft, having al- 
ready furveys and reports upon moft, if not all, the 
crown lands and forefts in # the kingdom. As foon 
as private claims are adjufted, the remainder of 
courfe will belong to government; and it requires 
very little argument to prove, that it will produce 
an immenfe income to the nation, for there is fcarce* 
an acre but will produce fomething confiderable. 
The richeft may be applied to agriculture, and the 
reft for planting; Land in its prefent ftate not worth 
a fhilling per acre, will produce good firs, which, if 
only reckoned at fire-wood price, will yield a won- 
derful profit; but they will produce much more, as 
we can afcertain, from.repeated obfervations and ex- 
periments, that fir of»Englifh growth i& nearly as 
good as foreign, for rough ufes, fuch as joifts, raf- 
ters, girders, &c. which is the grand confumption. 

We do not expe& to produce fine dean deals, 
but thofe are a very fmall part in comparison of the 
whole; Surely, then, if we can fupply oUrfclves, - 
from our pooreft land, with a fufficiency of fir timber / 
for home confumption, without being at the enor- 
mous expence of importing* it 'from abroad, we are 
guilty of the groffeft negleft in hot doing it, and 
vol. vin. l more 
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more particularly, as we do not return goods, but 
hard cafh ia lieu .of it, which mull be a conftant 
drain to this country. 

What we have hitherto faid upon this fub}e&, 
relates to the wafte lands belonging to government. 
We fliall now briefly Hate* our opinion on that which 
is private property, of which there is an immsnfe 
quantity throughout this kingdom. The fame ar* 
gument will nearly apply to this as to, the other, ex* 
cepting that it is, in general, poor land} in which 
cafe, the general obfervation is, that it produces no* 
thing when inclofed. This argumen«*may hold good 
when applied to agriculture, but cannot with refpeft 
to planting, as we can eafily prove, that each acre, 
at the end of twenty-five year?, will yield at leaft 
tool, worth of timber and fire-wood, fuppofing the 
whole cut down at that period ; or if properly thin- 
ned, the remainder will continue to improve in the 
lame proportion. We flionld therefore hope, the 
great advantages arifing therefrom would be a fuffi- 
cient inducement to gentlemen poffefiing that fpecies 
of property, to purfue it upon an extenfive fcale } 
indeed we cannot conceive that any gentleman can 
fit down eafy, and fay he has difcharged bis duty to 
his family, when he is confcious he has negle&ed to 
purfue thofe. measures, which in a few years would 
increafe his property fo amazingly. 

Under this article we fhall mention commonable 
land, which belongs to the parilhioners in general, 

which. 
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which, being uninclpfed, may be confidercd as very 
little better than the wafte land before-mentioned} 
as it is felf-evident, that cultivated land will 1 produce 
more than that which is totally uncultivated, and 
left for nature to purfue her own courfej and with 
this difadvantage, that evfery one is endeavouring to 
exhauft it of every valuable produfHon, without pay- 
ing the leaft attention to jfs fuppojt and improve- 
ment. The -very liable itfelf does not even efcape 
its ungenerous neighbour. All this would be eafily 
remedied by a general inclosurb bill, which 
would reduce'the expence of inclofures, and would 
be a fpur to that improvement. Perhaps it may be 
faid, that inclojing commons would decreafe the number 
of Jheep, and thereby injure the produce of in<lol ; but 
this obje&ion wiU not hold good, when it is confi- 
dered, that every acre ofland that is cultivated will 
produce double the number of fheep or other cattle 
to that which is not cultivated; and we apprehend 
there are few farmers, who are not already con- 
vinced that the greater the number of fheep they 
can conveniently keep, the more advantageous it is 
to themfelves; and of courfe, if there be a greater 
quantity of land cultivated, the greater wilt be the 
{lock of fheep, and other cattle. 

The following are the principal wafte lands in the 
county of Hants, exekffive of the forfeits, which are 
particularly deferibed in this report. 

l 2 Eajl - 
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Eajl-Woodha^ near Newbury, .contains about 1200 
acres; it is principally fed with young cattle, and 
fome few horfes are bred there, but the horfes are 
of little value; a few good cows, however, are bred. 
—This would make good arable land, and fome part 
good meadow ; if indofed, would be worth about 
7s. 6d. per acre ; at prefent it is of very little value, 
as there is no timber. The Bifliop of Winchefter 
is lord of the manor. 

King's-Clear contains about 1000 acres, upon 
which young cattle of a good fort are now bred. If 
this were indofed it would make gdod convertible 
land either for the plough or for feeding; but prin- 
cipally for feeding, and would be worth about 1 5s. 
per acre. 

There is a cortfiderable quantity of wafte lands 
adjoining the above comihon, which continue thro’ 
the county towards Berklhire. 

Eroxfield Barnet-Common , containing near 1000 
acres, at prefent produces very little, but if indofed 
would be worth 8s. or 10s. per acre. The parifii- 
ioners have wiihed to have it indofed, but upon ap- 
plication to .the lord of the manor, who has the great 
tithes, he refufes to have an allotment of land in 
lied of thofe tithes, for which reafon the indofure, 
at prefent, we underftand, is dropt. 

'■> At Botley , near Southaitfpton, is a conflderablc 
trad of lapd, about 7000 or 8000 acres, of which 

a great 
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a great part is very ufeful land for cultivation, and 
fome parts very fit for plantations of firs, timber, and 
underwood. It now produces very little, but if in- 
dofed would be worth about ios. per acre. 

Waltham-Chace contains about 2000 acres, "belong- 
ing to the Bilhop of Wincheder, which, if properly 
attended to, would produce a great quantity of fine 
timber; and a confiderable part would make fine 
padure and meadow lijnd, which would be worth at 
lead 20s. per acre. There is alfo a confiderable 
quantity 01 good corn land, which would be worth 
from 1 os. to i*2s. per acre. 

Bagshot-Heatb contains a very confiderable tratt 
of land, the greater part of which is in Surry; upon 
a rough calculation, between 2 and 3000 acres may 
be in this county. It is principally of a very light 
fandy foil, and produces very little. If plantations 
of firs wefe made, they would thrive well, and ]je- 
come profitable. # * » 

The total quantity of wade lands infants, ex- 
clufive of the foreds, but including 5,675 acres in 
the Ifle of Wight, is fuppofcd to be 104,845 acres, 


Survey of the County of Durham, p, 4^, 

By MR. JOSEPH CRANGIR. 

• The Wafle Lands arehtUatad modlyin the Wedern 
parts of the coynty, and may, by probable conjec- 
ture. 
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rare, amount to 130,000 acres,, and being of diffe- 
rent qualities, arc capable of various improvements ; 
much may be converted into arable, much into paf- 
ture, much into wood-land; and even of the moffes, 
it would be found that many might be drained, and 
the reft not left unufeful for the produ&ion of peat, 
Lime, of an excellent quality, is at hand; and altlfo’ 
the frequency of heavy fhowers in the Weftern 
parts, may endanger corn by lodging it, &c. yet the 
culture of rape, turnips, and potatoes, for all of 
Which in many parts it is well adapted, would 
produce immediate profit, and prepare the land for 
being laid down to permanent grafs. Within the 
laft thirty years, large quantities of wafte lands in 
the lower parts of the county have been inclofed; 
and it is certain , that the refulting advantages, in 
regard to improvement in quantity and quality of 
produce, flock, rent, and increafe of population, 
have been, and cdntinue to be very confidcrable. It 
is impoffibk to treat this fubjeCt of waftes, without 
lamenting that in fome of the rich parts of the county, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the capital of 
it, large quantities of land fhould ftill lie totally de- 
prived of the benefit of cultivation, In commons; 
amt that adjacent inclofttres, by being fubjeft to the 
perverfe cuftom of inter-common, be prevented from 
'that degree of fertiliasaicto io which the cafy oppor- 
tunity of procuring manure, is tnoft cafes, would 

certainly 



certainly foou carry the improvement of them: in 
their prefent ftate, little or no benefit is derived to 
any perfon whatever, intitled either to common, or 
inter-common, from the ufe of them. By an aft of 
parliament palled about twenty years ago, for di- 
viding 'Elvet-Moor, and for extinguishing all right of 
common in certain inclofed inter-common lands, it was 
enafted, that the lauds fubjeft to intercommon ihajl 
be difeharged therefrom, \>n the proprietors thereof 
paying an equivalent? to be afeertained by the cotu- 
miifioners under the faid aft. Their adjudications 
were executed without any difficulty, and with ge- 
neral approbation. 


Survey of the North-Ridin® of Yorkshire, 

P. 1 20.ww"BY # MR. TUKE, JUN. 

Though this riding pofTeffes fome extenfive ypen 
arable fields, yet upon the whole the quantity is not 
large, and tfiey are in fome degree annually leflening 
by inclofures under afts of parliament, and would 
Ieffen ftill more rapidly, but for the great expence 
of obtaining thofe afts, • 

The improvements made upon open fields, god 
waftes after inclofure, has been very great, princi- 
pally by the adoption of the turnip and clover huf. 
bandry j and by the* cultivation of artificial grades, 
the flock has been greatly increafed in numbers* and 

ftill 



ftill more fo in value; and the crops of corn ten* 
dered fo much fuperjor to what they were when the 
fieldswerc in their open ftate, and fallowing was 
pra&ifed, that there is nearly as much corn grown 
as when the whole was arable. 

By inclofing wafte lands, large trafts of very con- 
fiderable value are brought into culture, on which 
is reared or maintained a much more valuable ftock 
than when they were in their original ftate, beiides 
producing much corn, and inerfcafing the quantity of 
labour. 


Survey of Derbyshire, p. 33. 

BY MR. THOMAS BROWN* 

C ** 

Within the laft fifteen years, I believe that above 
one-fourth part of the whole county of Derby has 
been inclofed — the two diftri&s yrhich I have deno- 
minated fertile and low peak, are -almoft entirely in- 
clofed ; the Mgh peak remains a field in many places 
for that improvement. The advantages arifing from 
inclofing are very great, both to the owner and the 
community; the advantage to the owner being in 
fome meafure governed by the nature of the foil, 
the quantity of wafte, . and expence that attends the 
indofure and making roads. Some indofures within, 
the laft fifteen years, f have “been told, have nearly 
doubled the rental. Immediately on being indofed 

the 
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the tents advance between a third and a fifth. The 
increafe of the corn does not feem to be in this pro- 
portion, for ufually on being inclofed much of the 
land is laid down under artificial graffes, lefs plough- 
ed, fewer fallows are made, and more of green 
crops are introduced into* the fyflem of hufbandry. 
The quantity of the general produce, however, cer- 
tainly increafes in a greater groportion that the rent ; 
for by inclofmg, the capital employed by the farmer 
is confiderably increafed, and I think it demonflrable 
that the more capital a farmer employs in the ma- 
nagement of his farm, the greater quantity of pro- 
duce he carries to market for the ufe of the com- 
munity. The flock on an inclofed farm undoubtedly 
improves; for, no longer fubjeft to the cufloms of 
the place, every farmer is at liberty to coiifult his 
own judgment in the improvement of his cattle; 
and experience fhews that the flock in the inclofnres 
is generally better than that in the common fields. 
The nature and fize of the inclofures feem to be well 
underfload by the men who have been “employed; 
in general, they have very judicioufly adapted the 
fize of the field to the fize of the farm; and if I 
might be allowed to offer a hint for future inclofures, 
it would be, to confult as much as poffible the nature 
W the foil, and to place the fences, as near as may 
□|. on the fpot where the nature of the foil changes. 

I know it cannot always be *done; but I certainly 
ihould recommend the facrificing of a ftraight hedge, 

to 
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to attain the acquifition of haying the foil in each 
field of one nature, or as nearly fo as it is poffible 
to attain that point: many farms labour under in- 
convenicncies in this refpeft ; for where a field of so 
acres confifts of foil fit to graze, and foil only capa- 
ble of rearing young ftock, the difadvantage muft be 
apparent to every one; and in arable fields the dif- 
advantage is Hill greater, for the culture and crop- 
ping that fucceeds beft on clay is not by any means 
the beft that can be adopted on a gravel. 


Survey of the County of Dumfries, p. 55. 

$Y MR. BRYCE JOHNSTON. 

Forrtierly there were feveral commons (or com* 
monties as they are called) in this county. But, 
fome years ago, the greater part of them were di» 
vMcd among the furrounding heritors, (proprietors 
of land) in proportion to the fervitudes, which the 
dominant tenements had upon die commas, for the 
years of the long prefeription, according to the law 
bf Scotland. Though this law is much more favour- 
able for the divifion of commons, than that of Eng* 
land, yet the length of time and expence of a procefs 
for divifion of commons are fo great, efpe&lly 
when the parties in the procefs are numerous, that 
in fome inftanees heritors might purchafe as much 
land of equal quality, for little more money than the 

expence 
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expence of the divifion. There are ftill a few com- 
mons; but the mo# of thefe belong to fome of the 
royal boroughs; and the divifion of them is pre* 
vented chiefly by the nature of their charters, or the 
jarring views and difpofitions of the burgefles. 

In fome parts of North 'Britain, and in very many 
of<South-Britain, commons ftill continue. So ftrong 
are the old habits which men have formed from ge- 
neration to generation, and fo very difficult is it to 
make illiterate or unthinking men change thefe, even 
when, like all bad habits, they are equally difgraceful 
and hurtful te themfelves, that it is much eafier to 
point out a method of improving commons highly 
advantageous to the publick and to the private pro- 
prietor, than it is to perfuade thefe men, either to 
embrace or acquiefce in that mode of improvement. 
Commonage is fo inimical to all improvement of 
land, and a fource of fuch perpetual contention even 
to thofe perfons who are fb tmreafonably attached 
to it, that though many methods of correcting, the 
prefent mode of commonage might be fuggefted, no 
one of them would be beneficial, permanent, or ge- 
nerally acceptable, to the perfons who oppofc the 
divifion of commons. 

In my humble opinion* a general ail of parliot 
tnSt for the divifion of all commons * both in South, 
and North-B(ritain, ffiould be palled. It Ihould fix 
a method of divifion expeditious, cheap, and perfectly 
equitable and fair to every petfpn who hath a right 

in 
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to attain the acquifition of haying the foil in each 
field of one nature, or as nearly fo as it is poffible 
to attain that point: many farms labour under in- 
conveniences in this refpeft ; for where afield of ao 
acres confifts of foil fit to graze, and foil only capa- 
ble of rearing young ftock, the difadvantage muft be 
apparent to every one; and in arable fields the dif- 
advantage is Hill greater, for the culture and crop- 
ping that fucceeds belt on clay is not by any means 
the beft that can be adopted on a gravel. 


Survey of the County of Dumfries, p. 55. 

$Y MR. BRYCE JOHNSTON. 

Formerly there were feveral commons (or com- 
monties as they are called) in this county. But, 
fome years ago, the greater part of them were di- 
vided anjong the furrounding heritors, (proprietors 
of land) in proportion to the fervitudes, which the 
dominant tenements had upon the common, for the 
years of the long prefcription, according to the law 
Scotland* Though this law is much more favour- 
able for the divifion of commons, than that of Eng- 
land, yet the length of time and expence of a procefs 
for divifion of commons are fo great, efpeomlly 
when the parties in the procefs are numerous, that 
in fome inftances heritors might pnrchafe as much 
land of equal quality, for little more money than the 

expence 
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expence of the divifion. There are ftill a few com- 
mons; but the mojl of thefc belong to fome of the 
royal boroughs; and the divifion of them is pre* 
vented chiefly by the nature of their charters, or the 
jarring views and difpofitions of the burgefies. 

In fome parts of North-Britain, and in very many 
of<South-Britain, commons ftill continue. So ftrong 
are the old habits which men have formed from ge- 
neration to generation, and fo very difficult is it to 
make illiterate or unthinking men change thefc, even 
when, like ill bad habits, they are equally difgraceful 
and hurtful t® themfelves, that it is much eafier to 
point out a method of improving commons highly 
advantageous to the publick and to the private pro* 
prietor, than it is to perfuade thefe men, either to 
embrace or acquiefce in that mode of improvement. 
Commonage is fo inimical to all improvement of 
land, and a fource of fuch perpetual contention even 
to thofe pcrfons who are fo unreafonably attached 
to it, that though many methods of correfting the 
prefent mode of commonage might be fijggefted, no 
one of them would be beneficial, permanent, or ge- 
nerally acceptable, to the perfons who oppofe the 
divifion of commons. 

In my humble opinion, a general aft of parlia-t 
mMt for the divifion of all commons , both in South' 
and North-Britain, ffiould be palled. It ffiould fin 
a method of divifion expeditious, cheap, mid perfeftly 
equitable and fair to every perfon who hath a right 

in 
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in the common. When a common is divided, every 
pcrfon fhould be allowed to improve his own part 
of it in the befl way he can or will. His own inte- 
reft, in forty-nine inftances out of fifty, would foon 
lead him to promote the publick good, by making 
his own lands produce to "himfelf the greateft crops 
at the molt moderate cxpence. It might be for the 
advantage of the individuals, and of the publick at 
large, to give directions, and fome pecuniary or ho- 
norary affiftance, in different parts of the kingdom, 
to a few publick-fpirited and liberal-minded propri- 
etors, or tenants, of fome of thefe divided commons, 
that, by their example and the richnefs of their 
crops, they may lead on to improvements the other 
proprietors and tenants of the divided waftes, 


Survey of Staffordshire, p. 66, 

- BY MR. W. PITT. 

The waives and unimproved fands of this county 
are very confiderable, and certainly, ih the prefent 
ftate of population, their cultivation and improve- 
ment is very much a national object. The mofl ex- 
tenfive waftes, or uncultivated fpots in the county 
are, Needwood-forefl, Cannock-heath, and Sutton- 
Coldfieldj befides a great number of commonPof 
lefs extent, and fome confiden*.ble traCts in the moor- 
lands and elfewhere, appropriated mid inclofed, but 
not improved, 

, Heedwood- 
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Ncedwood-foreft is a moft interefting fpot. Her® 
near 10,000 acres of one of the fineft foils of the 
kingdom lie in a ftate of nature, wild and romantick! 
beautiful in the eye of the fox-hunter aud the fportf- 
man. But, confidering the ftate of population and 
confumption of landed prgduce, its continuance in 
its .prefent ftate is certainly indefenfible upon any 
found principle of general policy. Here the war* 
biers of the wood chaunt forth their mellifluent notes, 
and the herds of deer *range at will over the plain, 
or through the thicket. The fox, and the badger 
burrow on thg declivity of the deep glen, the rabbit 
on the fandy hill, and the hare hides itfelf in the 
thicket. The woodcock, the fnipe, the pheafant, 
and the partridge, abound in profufion ; but all often 
difturbed by their tyrant mafter — man. 

The natural difpofition # of this extenlive foreft 
comprehends a great and beautiful variety of afpeft. 
Gradual eminences and eafy vales, with mean- 
dering rills, and now and then a bolder and more 
abrupt fiyell, form the general feature of*the foreft: 
a fit fubjeft for any degree of improvement by hu- 
man art and induftry. In the northern parts, par- 
ticularly within Marcliington woodland^ the afpe& 
is bolder. Here the foreft is compofed of deep 
gle^, furrounded by abrupt precipices; impra&ica* 
ble to the plough, but happily well clothed With 
wood, amongft which tho flput native oak, young, 
luxuriant, and of vigorous growth, is in great abund- 
ance. 
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ance. On a level with the fummit of thefe preci- 
pices is a broad upland furface, capable of being 
converted to corn or pafture land of a firft-rate 
quality. 

The fwells or hills of this foreft are very generally 
compofed of immenfe beds of red or white marl, the 
colour fometimes changing fuddenly, fo that in a 
finall diftance they are as diftinfl as can be conceived. 
This marl, of a friable mouldering texture, continues 
from the very furface to many yards in depth. In 
fome of the inclofed land adjoining, particularly Ad- 
derley-park farm, it is the fame, and both colours 
have been ufed promifcuoufly for marling land with 
equally good effefij and very probably the white 
may contain the greater proportion of calcareous 
earth. - The white loamy furface is alfo equally pro- 
ductive of corn or pafture with the red, and equally 
cfteamed by the farmer. This white marl I had 
never obferved before. The foreft is flocked with 
deer, horned cattle, and horfes; but no fheep are 
faffered to Teed on it. The fuppofed, flock may be 
“about, tltree thoufand deer, and three thoufand of 
all the other kinds in furnmer, but much fewer in 
winter. The keeping of the 3000 horfes and horned 
cattle, charged at 12s. per head for the fummering, 
amounting to 1800 pounds, or about 4s. per acr% is 
all the advantage that a neighbouring very intelli- 
gent farmer fuppofes the c publiek derive from this 
grad, the deer not being managed in any fyftcm for 

the 



the publick advantage, or for the fupply of fubfift- 
ence and employment for the bulk of mankind. I 
{hall add for them to the above account one {hilling 
per acre, and five {hillings per acre as the total value 
of the foreft to the publick in its prefent ftate. 

I eftimate the capital .employed in flocking the 
foreft at 5I. per head upon 3000 in number, or 
1 5,oool. Although thefe not being continually kept 
there, cannot wholly be called foreft flock, yet I will 
fuppofe that which bught to be taken off on this 
account to be made good by advantages arifing from 
the deer. Xhe amount of capital employed in flock* 
ing the foreft will then amount to 1 5,000!., or about 
il. 12s. 6d. per acre, and its value to the publick 
in its prefent-ftate as land about 33001. per annum. 

The extent of the foreft, by an ancient forvey 
alluded to by the comnyffioners of crown lands in 
their laft examination of it, is nine thoufand two 
hundred and twenty acres $ of this, in cafe of inch* 
fure, I will fuppofe 1 000 acres ought to be referred 
for woed-lapd. This may be done abflut the glens 
and impracticable fpots, and in other places wheffc 
thriving oaks are the moft promifing: there they 
ought to be fenced off, and referved in clumps ami 
coppices, which wonld be both an ornament to the 
country, and a nurfery for ftout oak timber. Two 
hundred and twenty acres I will fuppofe occupied 
by the lodges, and other {mail inclofores. This is 
already in an improved ftate \ 8000 acres will-then 

remain 
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remain for improvement. The moment that thelh 
(hall have been indofed, and buildings for occupa* 
tiph creded on them, they will be worth for a term 
as many guineas per annum, and would be improved 
to a higher value. The amount of capital employed 
in fuch improvement in bpildings, inclofure, crops, 
(lock, &c. might on this rich land be 20I. per acre* 
Dedud the prefent capital, ll. 12s. 6d. per acre, re- 
mains increafe 1 81. 7s. 6d. per acre; which, upon 
8000 acres, adds 147,000k to the national capital* 
By improving this trad, the increafed annual pro- 
dud would probably be five pounds.per acre, or 
40,000k per annum. 

Cannock-Heath is the moll extenfive wafte in this 
county, but its extent cannot be eafily determined 
with accuracy; I eftimate it at about forty fquare 
miles, or upwards of 2 5,000 acres. Large trads of 
lapd on the North and Weft parts of this wafte con- 
$t,pf a good light foil, adapted to the turnip and 
barley culture: the Eaft and South parts are a colder 
gravelly foil*- in many places covered with heath to 
a ,vaft extent; yet I have no doubt but the whole 
may be brought into cultivation* and that fome of 
our inclofed land now under cultivation is not at all 
©f a fuperior quality to this wafte. 

Sutton-Coldfield is alfo a very extenfive Wafte, of 
no other ufe but as a fheep-walk, or rabbit-warrenj 
that part of it in Staffojdftiire contains, according 
to an eftimate by q*very intelligent refident near the 

fpot* 
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fpot, about 6500 acres; and he fuppofes the addi- 
tional wafte land between Litchfield and Birmingham, 
including Bromwich-heath, Aldridge-common, Wal- 
fal-wood, Wittington-heath, and Weeford-hills, will 
raife the amount of Sutton-Coldfield to ten thoufand 
acres : their value in thei* prefent ftate amounts,' by 
hi* information, to 3s. 6d. per acre; and if inclofcd 
would rife to 10s. 6d. per acre for the firft twenty- 
one years, apd afterwards be greater. The other 
principal ivq/ies in the county are thofe of Swindon, 
WomboiM, and near Stewponey, in the South; 
Morredge, Wetley-moor, Stanton-moor, flollingtotv 
heath, Caverfwall-common, in the North. In other 
parts of the county we find Calf-heath, Effington- 
wood, Snead-commion, Wyrley and Pelfall commons; 
Tirley, Alhley, and Maer heaths; Swinnertbn, Tit- 
tenfor, and Shelton heaths;’ Houlton; Milwich, 
Hardwick, and Fradfwell commons, and many others; 
and upon a retrofpe£t of the whole, I cannot put 
our practicable wafte lands, or fuch as are capable of 
being bsought into cultivation, at lefs than 100,000 
acres. Their prefent value as fh cep -walks amounts’ 
to 3s. per acre per annum: their value inclofed, and 
after one round of cultivation, (tithe free) will" 
amount'to 1 5s. per acrt% and improve by inclofure ana 1 ’ 
cultivation, twelve fhillings per acre, or Jixty thoufand 
pounds per annum. The prefent capital or value of 
(lock belonging to fuch laftd may be eftimated at 10s. 
per acre, or 50,000!. the capital -of the land; the 
vol. viii. m capital^ 
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capital of the land, when mclofed and cultivated, 
including buildings, fences, crops, live ftock, imple- 
ments and furniture, would amount to ijl. per acre, 
or one million five hundred thoufand pounds. 

The addition'to the national capital, by fuch gene- 
ral inclofure and improvement in this county, would 
amount to one million four hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds. This land alfo t would make many farms, 
which, with a due proportion of labourers’ tenements, 
would employ a population of twenty thoufand perfons> 
children and families included, in cultivation and 
other occupations connefted and dependent there- 
upon; would furnifti food for double that number , 
and would maintain alfo at lead: double the prefent 
number of fheep , if fheep ftock fliould become the 
chief objeft, independent of other ftock, which at 
prefent draws no nourifhment or fubfiftence from 
this traft. Thofe farms alfo would produce a pro- 
portion of corn: the wool alfo of the fheep might 
be increafed in weight, and improved in quality, by a 
due attention to rams and breeding ftock. A general 
inclofure and improvement by cultivation of all the 
wafles in the kingdom would by greatly increajing the 
national capital , and have a proportionable effcEl upon 
the revenue ; and it is ajlonijhing that the colonization of 
dijiant countries fhould have been fo muth encouraged , 
while the cultivation of our own country remains fo 
far from being finiJhed l or "perfefted. 


Survey 
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Survey of Worcestershire, p. 17. 

BY MR. W. POMEROY. 

The wajle lands in this county contain, at a very 
low computation, from 10 to 20,000 acres: the me- 
dium 15,000. They are in general depaftured by a 
mlferable breed of ftieep, belonging to the adjacent 
cottagers and occupiers, placed there for the fake 
of their fleeces, the njeat of which feldom reaches 
the market, a third fleece being moftly the laft re- 
turn they live to make. 

Moll of tfie common, or wafte land, is capable 
of being converted into tillage of the firft quality; 
of this defcription Malvern Chace , extending fome 
thoufand acres , and enriched by the foil and manure 
waftied down from the extenfive Iheep-walks on the 
adjoining hills, and above* all well fupplied with the 
waters of the numerous fprings, ftands foremoft; 
nor is there in this tounty (rocks excepted) a part 
not accefflble to the plough, but woqjd produce 
molt excelleftt timben As to the prefent mode of 
commonage , it is fo radically bad as not to admit of im- 
provement, without a total alteration. 

Survey of Monmouthshire, p. 24. 

BY MR. JOHN FOX. 

oil 9 

The quantity of rich land lying in commons on the 
marfheS is very confiderable. Greenmoor , it is fup- 

m 2 pofed. 
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pofed, contains about 500 acres; Caldecott about 
800 acres; thefe are the two principal commons. 
There are feveral other commons, fome of them ex- 
tenfive trails, lying near to the town of Monmouth, 
in the way to Chepftow, that might be converted 
into fine arable and pafturedand, if inclofed-, and alfo 
upon the hills there is much wafte land, to the 
amount of many thouf and acres, that fome parts of, 
at lead, might be brought into a ftate of cultivation, 
and become much more beneficial, being at prefent 
in a ftate of nature. 


Survey of Flintshire, p. 2. 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 

Although fmall portions of the wafte lands have 
lately been divided and inclofed, yet there are many 
thoufand acres Jlill left in their original ftate , which 
are very capable of being convefted into arable and 
pafture lands. And, although all the wafte kinds or 
commons in North- Wales are denominated moun- 
tains, yet many of them are as level as a bowling- 
green; and in this county they are, in general, not 
more hilly than the arable lands, nor is the foil in- 
ferior in quality, where it is as well cultivated. In 
Flintfhire, the commons arq^ depaftured by Iheep, 
black cattle, horfes, aiid * affes, belonging to the 
neighbouring tenants, from which no poliible advan- 
tage 
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tage can be derived, as the poor animals, kept in this 
almofl ftarved ftate, can never improve; on the con- 
trary, the lofs fuftained by death throughout North- 
Wales is incredible. There are many farmers, 
who, rather than riik their flock on the commons, 
fell their privilege at the paltry fum of 4d. per head 
for fheep during the feafon, and for other cattle in 
proportion. The expence of improvement cannot 
be great, jnclofing and draining being, the chief 
things required. Coal and lime-flone are got in 
abundance, and at an eafy rate. An acre can be well 
limed for 3k fterling, and lime, of all manures, is the 
bell for land of this defcription. 


Survey of Anglesey, p. 20 ** 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 

The copmons, pt wafle lands, are computed at 
5,000 acres, and mo divifion of them is as yet pro- 
pofed> They are depaflured chiefly b^ fheep, and 
fome of them are inclofed, not with a defign to im- 
prove the commons, but to prevent thofe poor ftarved 
looking animals from committing depredations upon 
the adjacent fields, 

The greatefl improvements that can be made on 
the wafle lands, are, in. my opinion, to inckfe and 
plant them ; the thinnings ©f which, in a few years, 
would not only produce a great deal of fuel, but 

alfo. 
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alfo paling for the protection of fences, an article 
very much wanted ; likewife, would afford fhelter to 
the fields, and in time become very valuable to the 
proprietor. 


Survey of Carnarvonshire, p. 16. 

BY MR* GEORGE KAY. 

All the mountains in Caernarvonfhire, and alfo 
fome parts of the low ground on the Weft fide of 
the county, are commons ; the mountains are chiefly 
depaftured by flieep, and the low grounds by black 
cattle. Although it is a practice in this county, 
amongft the tenants, to meet annually, and to de- 
termine what is the proper number of fheep which 
each ought to fend to the mountains, (which is re- 
gulated according to the extent or fize of his farm,) 
yet«-this does not prevent them, from being almoft 
always over-ftocked ; and rathe* than run the rifle 
of their ftodk being ftarved, many fell, them privi- 
lege at 4d. per head for the feafon, which is com- 
monly from May, when they are driven up, until 
Michaelmas, when they are brought down. 

Although the mountains in many places are rocky 
and bare, yet there are a vaft number which are 
green, and would afford excellent pafture , were they 
private property , and inclofed', which would prevent 
them from being over-ftocked. 


Survey 
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Survey of Montgomeryshire, p. 12. 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 

Full one half of Montgomeryshire, I was informed, 
confifts of wajle lands , of commons , which are chiefly 
4epaftured by fheep, and innumerable ponies, with 
a few cattle ; and here, as in other Welch counties, 
the commons are all dencftninated mountains; altho* 
fome extenfive trafts are to be feen, as far as the 
eye can reach, without the obftruffion of a hill of 
any confequence. Thefe might be converted into 
good arable land, (were the prefent mode of com- 
monage corre&ed) but at prefent are lying in a ftate 
of nature, without the veftige of a tree or fence to 
fcreen them from the blafts to which they, are now 
expofed. After a divifion has taken place, (which, 
for the good of the country at large, I hope is not far 
di/lant,') the firft thing to be attended to, in the^im- 
provement of lan^t of this defcription, is draining; 
and th£ next, fufficient fences and plantations, laid 
out judicioufly, fo as to afford proper fhelter to the 
fields. Then crops might be raifed that would amply 
repay the expence of improvement. Jn converting 
with fome gentlemen in this county, about impro- 
ving wafte lands, in the manner I have now defcribed, 
they treated the idea with ridicule, as being chime- 
rical and too expenfitfc. „ That there are fome lands 
incapable of being improved, or rather, that the 

proper 
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proper method of improving them has not yet been 
difcovcred, I will not deny. But "the objections ftated 
agaioft the improvement of wafte lands in Montgo- 
meryftfire were, that they were bleak, and in many 
places abounded with.mofs and heath. Their bleak- 
nefs may be eafily accounted for, from the total want 
of plantations and fences; and as to the mofly lands, 
I have only to appeal to the improver,! nts made by 
Edward Corbet, efq; in the adjoining county of 
Merioneth, to whom the gentlemen in this county 
ought to be very much obliged for his exertions, 
would they but profit by them. When he firft began 
to improve his mofly dr turbary lands, his neighbours 
looked upon him as a madman, and treated his fcheme 
with the utmoft ridicule; notwithftanding which he 
now draws fifty per cent, per annum for the money 
laid out, which is the fame qs buying an dlate at two 
years purchafe. Many other inftances might be 
given, were it neceflary, where mofs has been highly 
improved; and as rivers and rivulets abound in this 
county, the*f]ooding of the mofly lances might be 
praftifed after being properly drained ; which would 
be attended with great fuccefs. 

It is a faft well afeertained, that the watering of 
heathy ground foou deftroys the heath, and that 
abundance of fweet healthy grafs is produced. There 
are many places in Scotland, where the land is now 
inclofed and cultivated, *that 'formerly preferred a 
more barren appearance than a great part of the 

wafte 
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wafte lands in Montgomerylhire, and pays well for 
the expence of improvement. The commons in this 
county are 1 townlhip", and the landmarks are well 
known. The fliepherds occafionally pay them a 
vifit to prt vent the animals from rambling, or going 
beyond tl hr limits, which indeed very feldom hap- 
pens, except in the l'pring months, when the mares 
are in feafon ; when it is abfolutely impoffible to 
keep them within their own bounds, and is therefore 
very rarely attempted ; but fo foon as that is over, 
they come back to the grounds on which they ufed to 
pafture, as iRy inftinct. The ponies live conftantly 
on the mountains, until they are old enough for the 
market, and a number of wedders alfo winter there, 
(which are looked after by fome cottagers which 
refide on the borders of the commons) neither of 
which are allowed any other food than what they 
can gather, and confequently many ftarve in hard 
winters. • 


Survey of Merionethshire, p. 10. 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. * 

The wafte lands in Merionethfliire are of very con- 
fiderable extent, and by embanking and draining in 
fome places, and by draining alone in others, might 
be converted into fine pafture, or hay lands; the 

precarioufnefs 
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precarioufnefs of the weather being much againft 
the railing of corn crops. There are about 600 
acres, in the neighbourhood of Torvin, adjoining 
the property of Mr. Corbet, of which, 300 acres 
are peat or turf, 200 fand, and 100 ftrong clay, 
which are not at prefent worth 6d. per acre ; but, by 
being embanked and drained, might be made worth 
20s. per acre, at lead. Upon the river Dovey there 
are 500 acres private property, not now worth 5s. 
per acre, but, by embanking hnd draining, might be 
made worth 2I. per acre ; and I was informed the 
whole expence would not exceed 300k 

At Traeth-Mawr and Traeth-Byehar, there are 
about 4000 acres, which are common, and capable 
of the higheft improvement, by embanking and 
draining. Harlach-Marlh, confiding of about 600 
acres, is alfo .very capable- of improvement, and at a 
very fmall expence, as neither much embanking nor 
draining is required; there is alfo a great quantity of 
land in the interior parts of this County that requires 
to be drained and inclofed. • < 


Survey of Denbighshire, p. 11. 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 

There are no common arable lands in this county, 
but feveral commons to a great extent, at prefent 

depaltured 
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depadured by the cattle and flieep belonging to the 
adjacent tenants ; it- is needlefs again to obferve, that 
they are invariably over-docked and uninclofed* To 
particularize all the improvements that might be 
made on wade lands in Denbighlhire, would be folly 
in me to attempt, as the climate and quality of the 
foil mud be confulted, which it was impoflible for me 
to do in an excurfion of t^is kind. But from the 
bed authorities, and my own obfervations, I can aver, 
that if a divifion of them were to take place, a great 
part might be converted into arable land; and, where 
water can be^ipplied, (which might be done in many 
indances) into rich meadows. Draining, inclofing, 
and planting, ought never to be neglefted. The 
mod derile parts might alfo be improved; but to at- 
tempt that, whild there were an acre of better land 
to cultivate, would be thh highed imprudence, not 
to call it worfe. No advantages accrue from the 
prefent mode of*coiftmonage; on the contrary, the 
balance is very commonly on the wrong # fide of the 
ledger. % * 


Survey of Hertfordshire, p. 50. 

There are feveral fmall commons and wades from 
20 to 50 acres, and fome confiderably larger ; the 
whole may contain 4500 acres; great part of thefe 

are 
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arc the fheep-dc.wns lkirting the county next Cam- 
bridgefhire; and other Similar fheep-down§ produ- 
cint^Tweet paflure on a very thin Staple. Thefe fheep- 
downs, if not over-flocked, are valuable in their pre- 
fent flate, as they afford paflure for fheep iu the 
fpring and fummer, and the fheep arc folded every 
night on the light fallows adjoining, and matfure 
them. It is the opinio? of wool-flaplers, that the 
wool of Iheep fo fed is longer in the flaple, and finer 
in the thread, than thofe fed in inclofures and 
better land. 

The common near Margetflreet Contains about 
600 acres, part of which is faid to be in Bedford- 
shire; this is in general good land, and worth from 
12s. to 15s. per acre, per annum; the other com- 
mons and wafles, time would not permit me to exa- 
mine with that attention' which would warrant me 
to give a decided opinion of their value ; they are 
moflly poor, gravelly, or chalk/ foils. Afhwell cow- 
common contains about 1 50 acres of good land. 
To afeertain the advantage arifing to the publick 
from the indofure of common-fields, commons, and 
wafle lands, in general, the prevailing arguments 
againft inclofing mufl be ferioufly confidered ; and 
if it fhall appear that any defeription of perfons have 
been injured by inclofures hitherto made, that injury 
may be avoided in future .inf-lofures, and firfl, 

The injury faid to be fuftained by the poor. 

This 
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This leading argument, like Aaron’s ferpent, fwal- 
lows up the reft, and’leans fo ftrongly to the fide of 
humanity, that the beft minds are fooneft led away 
by it; I will venture to fay, that it has hitherto been 
in a great meafure upheld by this chara&eriftick bias 
of the county. * 

The poor here meant are cottagers having com- 
mon rights, and labourers, or fervants employed in 
hulbandry; ;u;J if the inclofure of common-fields be 
confidercd in one narrow point of view only, the 
practice wii! appear to leflen the labour of the poor; 
for ten, or an^given number of acres, lying together, 
are cultivated in a (hotter fpace of time, and with 
lefs labour and trouble, than the fame quantity of 
land lying in feparate half acres and roods, and fcat- 
tered over a large common-field. It will even be 
admitted, that in many cafes three teams will plough 
the fame quantity of land in an inclofed Rate, which 
would require four *eams in an open field ftate; the 
labour of one ploughman, driver, and team, in four, 
would 15b fuftk by the inclofure, though the land 
when inclofed may be doubled in value. This land 
when inclofed will require hedging and ditching; 
the turnip crops thereon, hoeing; the fecond crops 
of clover, cutting and making; one-third more of 
the land conftantly cropped will employ more weed- 
ers, and the occupiers ®f die land be better enabled 
to pay their labourers their wages. 


It 
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It'muft be admitted, notwithftanding, that when 
the land to be inclofed is properly meadow or pafture 
land, that is, would be of more value if converted 
to dairy or grazing farms, than continued under the 
plough, a converfion of this fort would materially 
affeCl, and does," wherevtr it happens, materially 
affeft the poor, who are tied to their parilhes by 
the poor laws, and canijot emigrate with their fa- 
milies in quell of bread. 

The fcanty allowance of a parilh, to alleviate the 
wants of ftarving children, is poor compenfation to 
an honeft hard-working father, for tlfe lofs of that 
labour by which he had hitherto cheerfully fultained 
them ; and fome palliative Ihould be applied to all 
thefe heart-breaking cafes. 

The capital machines of late invention and unri- 
valled excellence, applied to our llaple manufactories, 
though at firft complained of, have added in a ten- 
fold ratio to the labours of the 'infant poor, and the 
energy of $he manufacturer. 

The next item to be confidered in the catalogue 
of injuries is, in my apprehenfion, of a much more 
ferious nature, and requires the deliberate inveftiga- 
tion of the moll confummate abilities, before a re- 
medy can with fafety be applied j let it be my humble 
office to point it out. 

To almoft every commqn-'field, common, or wafte 
within the kingdom, there arc cottage rights an- 
nexed; 
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nexed; how thefe rights accrued, whether by fuf- 
ferance or otherwife, is now out of the queftion; 
they are grown into prefcription, the great land- 
mark of the fons of the foil ; the fulcrum of the 
beft-poized conftitution,' that human talents ever 
formed ; and which mult be touched with due 
caution. 

It will readily be admitted, that the advantage 
derived to cottagers from tTiis right is in molt cafes 
ideal, while the publTck fuftains a ferious lofs by 
lands of this defer iption not being either at all cul- 
tivated, or na r cultivated to the belt advantage. 

Nearly the whole of the parilh of Alhwell is un- 
inclofed ; abounds with cottagers, having common 
rights over a very good cow-common, containing 
about 1 50 acres, a great number of wide baulks and 
waftes interfperfed in the qommon fields, and the run 
of the fallow fields, in one of the largeft parifhes in 
the county of Hertford. The cottagers of Alhwell 
have alfo this peculiar advantage : every cottager Is 
entitledvo departure two cows, and no inhabitant of 
the parilh occupying one houfe, and maintaining 
one family, has a right to departure more, let his 
holding be ever fo extenfive; therefore if common 
rights can advantage conagers any where, thofe of 
the parilh of Alhwell certainly will; but very few 
of thefe much-favoured cottagers have wherewithal 
to purchafe a cow”, an<f if tljey had they cannot get 
provender to maintain her in the winter; the con- , 

fequence 
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fequence is, that only eight cows were kept by cot- 
tagers in Alhwell in the year 1 7*94. Thefe cottagers 
have alfo a right to lead (as they term it) their cows 
on the baulks and waftes interfperfed in the common 
fields at all times, and while the crops are on the 
ground. t 

The excrcife of this right is the fource of much 
injury to crops, cultivated with great care and ex- 
pence, and which have, afforded bread to the nume- 
rous poor of the parilh employed in weeding them. 
But this right, though productive of little good and 
much mifehief, muff not be wantonly annihilated; for 
the cottager of Alhwell, who has neither the means 
to purchafe a cow, nor provender to feed her in 
winter, values himfelf on his common right; he looks 
with an«eye of jealoufy on a proprietor or occupier, 
if he inclofes a very fmall, part of the known land, 
or ploughs but a fingle furrow from a baulk or 
. wafte. 

* © 

If the cottager cannot purchafe now, he cheriflies 

the hope that he may be able to purchjife hereafter: 
this hope may never be realized, but it is his pre- 
fent, and perhaps his future fubftitute for a cow. A 
majority in number and value of the land-owners in 
Alhwell, might, on application to parliament, obtain 
an aft to inclofe, and to allot a portion of land to 
the cottagers adequate to the value of all their com- 
mon rights, but not adequate to what they now are 
in their idea, could they exercife them; they would 
• therefore, 
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therefore, no doubt* grumble at the exchange, though 
for the better to all parties* The cottagers of Afli- 
well, though numerous, are by far too feeble to 
refill the force of an aft of parliament} but the cot- 
tagers (the poor) of the kingdom, are the many; 
therefore a general fcheme* of inclofure mull be ma- 
naged with more dexterity to prevent mifchief. 

The increafe and employment of the hardy pea- 
fantry of the kingdom^ are objefts of firll-rate im- 
port, and therefore I humbly conceive, that a publick 
aft warranting the inclofure of commons and waltes, 
in a way lefs txpenfive than that hitherto adopted, 
requiring, as a preliminary, the confent of three- 
fourths of the cottagers in the parilh or place to 
be inclofed, and guarding, with the energy of patri- 
otifm, the interefts of the fons and daughters of the 
foil, would be attended with the happicft effefts; as 
I am fatisfied that this confent of three-fourths of 
the many may be eafily obtained, provided they are 
fairly and honeltly ddalt with. # 

As the'county of Hertford is by far too narrow 
and unproduftive a field on which to invefligate the - 
aftual Hate, and determine the claims of cottagers at 
large, I mull beg leave to refer to what experience 
has taught me of the aftual Hate of cottagers, as 
far as that experience has reached. Where waftes 
and commons are moll yttcnfive, there 1 have per- 
ceived the cottagers are the moji wretched and worth - 
lefs: accuftomed to rely on a precarious and$faga- 
vol. vm. N bond 
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bond fubfiftcnce from land in a /late of nature, when 
that fails they recur to pilfering, and thereby become 
a nuifance to their honeft and induftrious neighbours; 
and if the father of a family of this fort be withdrawn 
from fociety for his crimes, his children become bur- 
thenfome to the parifh. 1 It may be truly faid, that 
for cottagers of this defcription the game is pre- 
ferved, and by them deftroyed ; they are moftly be- 
neath the law, and out of the reach of detection, 
and while they can earn four or five {hillings, and 
fometimes more, in a night by poaching, they' will 
not be fatisfied with iod. or is. per tlay for honeft 
labour.* A reform here is abfolutely neeeffary, 
whether by confent or otherwife ; and an inclofure 
of the commons and waftes will afford thefe cottagers 
an honefter livelihood, if they think proper to em- 
brace it; if not, bright*- profpeCts will thereby ac- 
crue to the rifing generation, who. may not be fo 
Hardened as their progenitors* 

Landejl properties in manufacturing towns and 
parifhes are heavily loaded with poor-rates, when 
the manufacturers are not employed ; and parifhes in 
which boroughs are fituated are, almoft without ex- 
ception, loaded with poor of the Very worft defcrip- 


* Too fmall encouragement this to purfue honeft labour! But we 
truft the honeft labourers in thg l&ngdom are on the average better 
paid* And found policy, as* well as humanity, requires they ihould be 
fo pa‘4» * 

tion; 
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lion: thefe I leave entirely to the wifdora of the le- 
giilature, as any hints of my fuggefting may be con- 
ftrued into a parallel between the borough cottagers 
and their prefent reformers. I am fatisfied that the 
honeft and induftrious cottagers every where, to 
whom commons are of tfery little advantage, will 
acquiefce in inclofures, provided their confent be 
alked, and an equivalent hfld out to them for their 
cottage rights. 

Though Hertfordlhire contains lefs wafte than 
moll counties in the kingdom, there are notwithftand- 
ing feveral fmall commons and waftes from twenty 
to fifty acres and upwards therein, which, though no 
objeft of inter-commonage to the parilhes where 
they lie, are notwithftanding, when taken colleftive- 
ly, an objeft of fome moment to the publick ; and 
as there are fimilar fmall *commons and waftes in 
every county in the kingdom, the objeft is by that 
circumftance greatly enlarged; a partition of thefe 
commons would notr compenfate to the perfons ha- 
ving common, right therein for the expence and 
trouble of making that partition valid, though none 
of them will fufFer another to ufurp his rights, there- 
fore thefe commons and waftes remain umnclofed. 

As it is a matter of indifference to the honourable 
Board, and to the publick, whether fuch commons 
and waftes are cultivated.by A or B, provided they 
are cultivated; the interells 'of all parties may be con- 
centrated by a publick aft warranting the inclofure 
n 2 thereof, 
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thereof, with the approbation of three-fourths of 
the land-owners, including the lord of the manor, 
the reftor, or vicar, and the overfeer of the poor for 
the time being, to let their commons for 21 years to 
the highcft bidders, or for the beft rent that can be 
got for the fame, giving k preference to induftrious 
cottagers with families; the rents to be applied in the 
firft place towards the djfcharge of the expences in- 
curred by the inclofure, and for ever afterwards one- 
twentieth part thereof to the lord of the manor, one- 
tenth to the officiating clergyman, provided his fti- 
pend be lefs than tool, per annum; aud the refidue 
in difcharge of the poor-rates, or land-tax, in cafe 
of a furplus: future leafes to be granted by the fame 
parties or their fuccelfors, and the furplus of rent 
to be received and accounted for by the overfeer for 
the time being. The inhabitants of the parilh of 
Dale may not be difpofed to inclofe now, if aided by 
ffach aft ; but they may afterwards. 

Appeals may be made to the juftices at the quar- 
ter-feffions, who flaould in tbefe fmall matters be the 
dernier refort ; and the confent of the parties to the 
inclofure, &c. be certified by them, and enrolled in 
chancery, m perpettmm rei tejiimonium. 

In common fields where the' feparate properties 
are afcertained by buttals and boundals, and are 
called known-land, in cont^diftion to commons and 
waftes, which are called unknown land, the now 
ftraggling (fate of landed property fo circumftanced, 

though 
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though of confiderable annual value, renders an equi- 
table exchange of lands neceflary, to promote the 
cultivation and improvement thereof. In thefe cafes 
aftiial furveys and values muft be made, to afcertain 
with precifion the values of the feparate properties, 
and under the direction ctf commiffioncrs appointed 
by the general confent of the land-owners. A whole 
parilh is converted into a money value, future and 
more convenient roads are marked out, an adequate 
portion of land is alfotted to the church in lieu of 
tithes; the lord of the manor has generally one- 
twentieth of the common, or unknown land, quantity 
and quality confidered, and each feparate proprietor 
has a new eftate marked out for him, lying together 
and as convenient as poffible to his home-ftall, and 
duly proportioned to the value of his former eftate, 

Profeffional men have hitherto confidered the aid 
of parliament neceffary, to confirm the inclofure of 
property of this fort and magnitude, either before 
or after the inclofure; as in moft cafes there arc par- 
ties intorefted who are not competent to* give their 
confent. 

The chancellor may be empowered to confent for 
fuch parties upon petition, and direft HTues in cafes 
of difputes or differences among the proprietors. 
But the interefts of cottagers muft be attended to, 
and the confent of three-fourths of perfons of this 
defeription had, before* any jmblick aft of inclofure 
can, with fafety to the peace, and I may truly fay, the 

interefts 
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interefts of the publick, be carried intd effefr. I re- 
peat, that I am fatisfied that this confeat of three- 
fourths of the many may be eafily obtained, pro- 
vided they are fairly and honeftly dealt with, and 
have feparate allotments adequate to the value of 
their common rights. 1 

It is for the benefit of the ft ate that the cottagers’ 
allotment fhould enure to his children, the future 
guides of the helm and the plough ; tp reftrain him 
from alienating would be unconftitutional; but the 
cottage and its appertenances may be exempted from 
all rates and taxes while they remain in the family. 
IT t hope of rewards is better calculated to render 
mankind virtuous, than the fear of punifliment. 


Survey of Northamptonshire, p. 29. 

. c 

• 4 . 

Though there is not one acre Of wafte land in 
this count/ properly fo called, yet there ate many 
thoufand acres in the open field lordfliips in a ftatc 
of common pafturage, which, under proper manage- 
ment, might be made to produce abundant crops 
both of corn and grafs, while at prefent they do not 
yield pafturage which at the higheft computation 
can be eftimated at 5s. the acre; indeed, if the cal- 
culation were fairly made, the occupiers are not be- 
nefited to the extent of half that fum, as the ftock 

which 
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which they fend, to departure upon thefe commons 
is liable to fo many' difeafes and accidents, as, one 
year with another, nearly counterbalances any ad- 
vantages which can be derived from poffeffing this 
right ; while, on the other hand, the keeping fuch 
extenfive trafts of land in a ftate of commonage is 
attended with one very great difadvantage to the 
farmers in the neighbourhood, becaufe, while thefe 
rights of commonage are continued, no attention 
whatever will be paid to the improvement of the 
breed of (lock; for it is not to be fuppofed that a 
farmer, whe depends upon the fcanty food which 
thefe commons afford for the maintenance of his 
cattle, horfes, and fheep, will ever be at much ex- 
pence or trouble for the improvement of the diffe- 
rent breeds. Without enumerating all the various 
commons of fmall extent, fituated in different parts 
of the county, or the nature or extent of the com- 
mon rights of pafturage, poffeifed by thofe who»re- 
fide in the neighbourhood of the forefts and chaces, 
it may* only tie neceffary here to mentioq*particularly 
that of 

the GREAT PETERBOROUGH FEN. 

A traft of fine level land, containing between fix 
and feven thoufand acres, of a foil equal to any per- 
haps in the kingdom of Great-Britain, and fufcep- 
tible of the higheft cultivation. It is fituated between 
Peterborough and „Crowlafld, toward? the - North* 

Eaft 
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itibowxh of the com/, tmd is fabjea la tic de . 
p$thifigc o f the csttlc , holies , and Iheep, of thirty- 
two pjurifhes or townfhips in the neighbourhood. 
Which comprize what is commonly called the Soke 
of Peterborough. The farmers who live in the 
townfhips immediately adjoining, confider their right 
of commonage as of no value to them ; and it may 
therefore be fuppofed that thofe who live at the dif- 
tance of eight or ten miles cannot be much benefited 
thereby. Indeed, confidering .the prefent mode of 
management, it is impoffible that any advantage can 
arife to the perfons having right therein. That it 
js a valuable traft of land, however, if under proper 
cultivation, is fully afeertained from the following 
circumftance: — The annual expence of keeping the 
grains, bridges, & c. in proper repair is confiderable, 
and the means adopted by £ thofe concerned, for rai- 
ling a fund for this purpofe, is to let a certain num- 
ber of acres to fome tenant in> the neighbourhood 
for a courfe of corn-cropping, “for three or four 
years, when it generally lets at from j;l. to 5I. per 
acre. From this account it may be fafely ftated, 
that if thefe fix or feven thoufand acres were con- 
verted into private property, and divided into farms 
of a proper fize, the whole might be rented on 
leafes of moderate endurance, at from aos. to 30s. 
per acre; and it may be further obferved, that the 
produce of thefe landsj under that fyftem, Would 

exceed 
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exceed what they now yield, to the extent of many 
thoufand pounds a year, while the additional number 
of hands, which would be requifite for the cultiva- 
tion of thefe farms, could not be Ihort of 1300 or 
1 400. The advantages, therefore, both of a publick 
and private nature, which *muft necefiarily refult from 
a divifion of this common, are fo obvious as to re- 
quire no illuftration. # 

The perfon who is moll materially interefted, is 
Earl Fitzwilliam, though a great many others 
are, to a certain extent, concerned. From the truly 
refpeftable diaradter of that noble lord, there can be 
no doubt that a proper application made to him, 
from all thofe having intereft in the divifion, would 
be attended with the belt confequences, as, from his 
difpofitidn to be ferviceable to thofe who refide in 
his neighbourhood, he Would cheerfully embrace fo 
favourable an opportunity of materially promoting 
their intereft. But*as the whole inhabitants of thefe 
thirty-two parilhes* may be faid to be iy fome de- 
gree concerfted, and as it would anfwer no good 
purpofe to call together fo numerous a body of peo- 
ple, it might therefore be proper that a meeting 
ihould be held in each parilh, and powers granted 
to one of the moft refpeftable of the inhabitants 
to meet a perfon deputed by each of the other pa- 
rilhes, in order to makfe the application, and procure 
his lordflup’s coofent to the meafure; and if obtained, 

of 
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©f which there is no rcafon to doubt, application 
might then be made to parliament, which would, no 
doubt, agree as to the propriety of the divifion, and 
pafs a bill appointing commLffioncrs to negociate the 
bulinefs in common form. 

Among the various important objects which na- 
turally fall under the confideration of the Board of 
Agriculture, there are none which, in their confe- 
quences, will prove more extenfively beneficial, in a 
national point of view, than their giving every pof- 
fible aid to thofe fpirited proprietors, who are anxious 
to promote the improvement of the ‘-country, by 
bringing the commons and wafte lands under culti- 
vation, as nothing will fo certainly promote or main- 
tain an increafe of population. 

With refpeft to what are the belt means to be 
purfued in regard to the common in queftion, it 
would be improper in this report to determine. It 
ap'pears only uecclfary to repeat, that the improve- 
ment of it would give regular employment to a great 
number hands, and furnilh the publick fnarkets 
with an additional quantity of feveral thoufand quar- 
ters of grain annually; all of which can be effected, 
without being attended with any bad confequepces 
whatever. 


Art. 
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Art. XII. 

On the Inconvenience of the prefent Syjlem of Tithes. 
Extrafted from the County Agricultural Surveys. 

T HE reafons which induced the Committee to 
adopt the plan of giving extra&s from the 
County Surveys refpe&ingW/fe lands, have operated 
in favour of fuch extra&s on the fubjeft of tithes. 
The fubjee'r being one of thofe prominent ones which 
conflantly epgage the notice of farmers, and the 
publick — and being confidered in different points of 
view, by parties differently interefted concerning 
them, it has been thought, that the condenfed 
opinions of numerous furveyors and writers, who 
had opportunities of observing the local effeft of 
this fyftem, as they proceeded, would be an agree, 
able and ufeful article in this publication. 

• w 

Su*rvey of Berkshire, p. 49. 

With refpett to tithes , the practice generally fol- 
lowed in the prefent mode of inclofing, of “ alloc. 

** ting land in lieu of them,” is certainly a good 
one; and preferable in my opinion to a corn rent, 
or any mode which obliges the clergyman to depend 
on the induftry of his,* parifhioners for his income. 
The only objeftipn that can be raifed, is, that the- 

clergyman, 
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clergyman may be forced to become his own farmer 
for fubfiftence. But by the fame parity of reafoning 
it fttould be remarked, a gentleman of large landed 
property may be alfo obliged to cultivate his own 
eftate: circumftances not very likely to happen in 
this populous and wealth/ kingdom. 

In fhort, any meafure that tends to an alteration 
in the fyftem of paying ythes in kind, mud be pro- 
ductive of figual improvement to agriculture; parti- 
cularly when it is reflected, how often they are the 
caufe of diffentions and acrimony between a clergy- 
man and his parifhioners; for, however juft and equi- 
table his demands may be, if an advance takes place, 
a kind of irreverence is often created and cherifhed, 
fubverfive of all good order, and certainly very de- 
trimental to the . peace and happinefs of the date. 


* Survey of Carmarthenshire, p. 52. 

c 

Among the obdacles to improvement # in this 
county, may be dated the local prejudices of the com- 
mon farmers, and the prefent mode of paying tithes 
in kind. 

Should the Board of Agriculture be enabled, thro’ 
its united wifdom and influence, to procure the adop- 
tion of fome eligible plan for commuting the payment 
of tithes; I do not know jof* any one meafure that 
would be productive of fo much good to the country 

at 
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at large, to the induftrious farmer in particular, and 
ultimately, to that venerable body, whofe fupport 
principally arifes from that portion of the produfts 
of the earth. 


. Survey oi Cheshire, p. 69. 

In fpeaking of objlacles .to general improvements, 
the prefent impoliticly and, in many inftances, op- 
prelfive mode of colletting tithes in kind , muft pre- 
fent itfelf firft to our notice. Their operation as a 
bar to improvements is fo glaring, and, amongft dif- 
interefted men, fo univerfally admitted, as to need no 
comment from us. The plan of a commutation for 
tithes, fuggefted by Mr.PRYCE, in the fourth.volume 
of the Bath Papers, appears to me much approved; 
and we have from various quarters been urged to 
recommend Mr. Pryce’s Elfay to the moft ferious 
confideration of tl\e Board. 

Appendix to'Agricultural Survey of Chejhire , p. 79. 

“ When the payment of tithes became a civil 
“ obligation, eftablilhed by cuftom apd the acqui- 
“ efcence of mankind,* a fourth part only was ap- 
“ propriatcd to the poor.” As the clergy increafed 
in numbers, in wealth, and power, their negligence 
of the poor alfo incredfed, and became at length fo 
glaring, that in England, tlie great council of the 
• Spelman. realm 
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realm found it neeeffary, earlier than the time of 
Edward the firft, to ordain, “ that the poor fhould 
“ be maintained by- parfons, reftors, and the parifli- 
“ ioners.”* How lirange! that the holy precepts of 
religion could not deter the immediate minifters of 
it from rapacity and avarice ! — It is the happinefs of 
the prefent age to fee moderation keep pace with 
power in the venerable preachers of the gofpel. 


Survey of Northumberland, p. 61. 

In our journey through this county, we found 
that the payment of tithes in kind was confidered 
as the chief obftacle to improvement. In our furvey 
of Cumberland we have fliewn the great uncertainty 
of employing money in fpeculations of improving 
land, and that the tithes, in fuch cafes, are a large 
portion of a man’s capital in trade, and not a tenth 
of the improved produce of the earth, which is all 
that fome have believed was intended by the original 
impofers; ag there can be no wifli to take any thing 
from the holders of tithes, but to render them a fair 
equivalent for what is juftly their due, (which there 
would be little trouble in doing, notwithftanding the 
many difficulties that have been invented to perplex 
this moft interefting queftion) it is to be hoped that 
the time is not far diftant, when this great means of 
national improvement will b% brought under the 
confideratiop of parliament. 

* Mirror. SURVEY 
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SuRvfey of Oxfordshire, p. 31. 

It has long been difputed what is the bed fydem to 
follow, when tithes are to be commuted. In this county, 
many inclofures have taken place within a few years, 
wherein all the feveral methods have been purfued* 
In divers of thefe inclofures the land has been left 
tkheable as before, becaufe the tithe-owners and 
proprietors did not agree upon terms. In others, an 
annual rent lias been fixed, to be paid out of each 
eflate, varying according to the prices of corn taken 
at dated times; and this method has been fatisfac- 
tory in many cafes. But the mod ufual mode is to 
fet out an allotment of land in lieu of tithes, by which 
both rectorial and vicarial edates are often greatly 
improved in value: amongd other inftances, I am 
favoured with the particulars (too copious’ to give 
here in detail) of a vicarage near Banbury, which im- 
proved from X05I. to 220I. a year immediately upon 
the inclofure; and # at the expiration of a 21 ytars 
leafe, the value was further confiderably increafed, 
Oirthe fybjeft of commutation of tithes, however, 
if the matter be fairly viewed, it is right, 'brieflyat 
lead, to obferve what is faid on the other fide of the 
quedion. • 

It is undeniable that, as matters are at prelent, agri- 
culture is daily improving, and therefore, though it 
mud be confefied a defirable objeft to exonerate lands 
from tithes, yet it m^y be ^oubted whether they are 
fo great an obdacle to improvements as fometimes re- 

prefented. 
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ptefentedi If a farmer occupies land df two defcrip- 
tions, one portion titheable, the other exempt from 
tithes, it is natural to fuppofe he will be more anxious 
to manure that which will return him the entire pro- 
fits, than that from which he is to receive a part only 
of the produce. He pays a fpecifick fum for his farm ; 
but from what part or parcel of land the money ac- 
crues is indifferent. His attention will be direfted to 
that which, in the leaft given compafs, and with the 
leaft expence, will render the largeft profits. But 
cafes of this fort, comparatively rare and few in 
number, are not the proper inflances to argue upon. 

As to the objection of carrying the profits (when 
the tithes are taken in kind) to other lands, it is 
obviated, if the manure fo made be properly applied. 
The profits arifing in a parifh are expended in the 
parifh; and whether they fertilize private property, 
or parochial glebe, the general produce is equally 
improved, and the publick equally benefited. 

Of the force of thefe arguments I hazard no opi- 
nion; but Hhould think myfelf deficient in the dif- 
charge of the commiffion confided to me, if, toge- 
ther with the moft interefting fafts, I did not alfo 
ftate the moft material observations, which I have 
heard, or which have occurred to me. That Ho- 
nourable Board, to whofe confideration this report is 
with all deference fubmitted, will beftow on the par- 
ticulars that degree of attention which they fhall re- 
Ipe&iyely appear to deferve. ' 


Survey 
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Survey of Pembrokeshire, p. 43. 

Another impediment to improvements in agricul. 
ture is, the prefent mode of paying tithes. On that 
fubjeft I have the fatisfaftion of addings that in all 
the intercourfe I have had with that refpeftable and 
learned body, who are principally interefted in tithd 
concerns, I never met with any one who did not 
exprefs a wim that fofne plan could be deVifed for 
commuting the tithes of their refpeftive paxifhes. 
The lay impropriators are all of the fame way of 
thinking; and as to the farmers, no doubt can arife 
about their fentiments upon fo important a concern. 
They are, to a man, for a compofition in money, in- 
ftead of paying their tithes in kind. 

The aft of the id anc^ 3d of Edward VI. for 
promoting the cultivation of barren lands, by dis- 
charging it from the payment of tithes for the fisft 
feven years after the improvement; ieems to want 
an explanation. It is very generally admitted, that 
the plain and obvious intention of the aft was, to 
promote the improvement of fuch wade lands as 
were of their own nature barren, and not capable of 
producing crops without fome extraordinary expence 
of manuring. 

Under this conftruftion of the aft, its benefits 
would extend to all our*wafte lands, which are every 
where poor and barren in their natural (late. 
vol. vni. - o But 
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But by the opinion of fome modern lawyers, re- 
cently taken upon fome cafes of this fort, the aft 
aforefaid is explained in fuch a way as to afford no 
exemption tp our waltes; and this is a moft effeftual 
bar to improvement ; infomuch has it gives the rec- 
tors too great an advantage. For inflance, an acre 
of barren wafte is worth half-a-crown or three fh.il- 
lings a year to la on leafe : fay three fhillings. The 
tenant, at an expence of about 5I. per acre, puts this 
land into a proper ftate for a cqurfe of hufbandry. 


Then, jT. s. d. 

Firfl; crop, wheat, worth -----500 
Turnips (fuppofe the reftor takes nothing 

from this crop) 000 

Barley 4100 

Clover , -220 

Barley 400 


Grofs produce of crops in five years 1512 o 

The reftor takes the tenth - - - - 1. 11 2 

The proprietor of the eftate receives in this time 
15s. lefs than half the amount of the reftor’ s profits, 
in the fame fpace of time. 

To balance fo nnequal a divifion of income, be- 
tween the owner of the foil, and the reftor or im- 
propriator; and to allow the farmer fome indul- 
gence, as a reward for his extraordinary labour 

and 
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and expence, feems to be a matter of much concern 
to every one interefted in the fuccefs of agricultural 
purfuits. 

In cultivating wafte lands, it would be equitable to 
allow the re&or as much during the firft feven years 
as the wafte ufually produced. 


Survey of Surry, p. 87. 

In regard to the fecond obftacle to improvement, 
the payment of tithes in kind , we ftull take another 
opportunity of ftating our fentiments upon the fub- 
jeft, and of fubmitting them to the confideration of 
the Board. 


Survey of Warwickshire, p. 39. 

Having here fpoken of wafte lands, it may lje 
propel 1 to mention Tithes in kind, as a great, and, 
in fome. cafes, an infurmountable obftruftien to their 
effeftual improvement. 

It is but juftice to the clergy in this county, to 
fay, that, on the whole , they are more reafonable in 
their demands for tithes in kind than the lay impro- 
priators; and, "where lands have been regularly and 
well cultivated for a great length of time, there is 
no great hardlhip in the occupier paying them, as, 
in that cafe, it is chiefly a tax on the land-owner, 
o 2 originating 
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originating in cuftom or title, prior to that by which 
the eftate is held; but where much improvement is- 
wanted , and efpecially in the cultivation of all fens , 
bogs, and other barren and unproductive wajle lands , 
the matter is widely different ; for in fuch cafes, almoji 
the whole value of the land depends on perfonal labour , 
fkill, and indujlry , and the advance and rifque of pri- 
vate property: therefore, fomething feems neceffary to 
be dbne to remove fo great a bar to the. improvement 
of fueh unproductive land. Whether corn rents, 
proportioned to the value of the land, could be 
adopted, or any other equitable means could be de- 
vifed for that purpofe, the wifdom of parliament, 
under the fuggeftions of the Board, is beft able to 
determine. 


. Survey of Yorkshire, p. 18. 

Tithes; This is a moft important fubjeft, which 
we lhall afterwards have occafion to mention. At 
prefent it is only neceflary to obferve, that they are 
collected in various ways. 

In fome parts the fmall tithes are only drawn in 
kind, and a modus is taken in lieu of great ones. In 
other parts it is the cuftom for the tithe-owner to 
fend a perfon before harveft tfj value the tithes in the 
parilh, and afterwards t& deliver an eftimate of their 

value 
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value to the farmer, giving him the alternative of 
paying that fum (which for various reafons is gene- 
rally agreed to,) or having the tithes drawn in kind. 
ibid. p. 46. 

The next obftacle to improvement is the collec- 
tion of tithes in kind, or by an annual valuation y 
and they are a burthen upon agriculture that muft 
ever damp the operations, of the hufbandman. In- 
deed where the tenth of the aftual produce is drawn, 
it is peculiarly exceptionable. The tithe-holders 
may have a right, by the laws of the land, to the 
tenth part df the natural produce of the earth: this 
we are not to conteft; but is it not an impedi- 
ment to cultivation, that they fhall alfo receive the 
tenth part of the farmer's labour, and the tenth of 
the additional crop produced by the improvements 
he has made, whereby two ftalks of corn have 
“ grown, where only one grew before?” Surely 
not; unle/s the drawer is at the tenth of the exp ice 
occaftoned by thefe improvements : otherwife he not only 
draws' a tenth of tie natural produce of the earth , but 
alfo a tenth cf the fuperior cultivation and additional 
manure beflowed upon the land; and more than that , 
a tenth of the farmer's indujlry , merit , hnd abilities. 

We have already hated that fometimes the tithes 
are paid according to an annual valuation. Although 
at firft fight this may appear as.fo much more rent, 
and is in fa& confidered «by,a number of people in 
that light, yet it operates much more fevercly upon 

the 
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the farmer, than the fum agreed upon by hint in 
the leafe to be paid. This we will endeavour now 
to fubftantiate. 

. The rent paid to the landlord is a known definite 
fum, which neither falls nor increafes, whatever crops 
%are raifed by the farmer. If by good cultivation, or 
ftrength of manure, he raifes ever fo luxuriant a 
crop, he only pays the fame rent to the landlord 
as if the ground had produced an inferiQr one; there- 
fore the farmer, fo far as he Is concerned with the 
landlord, receives the fruits of his fuperior manage- 
ment. Bui with regard to the tithe-holder, the cafe 
is very different; he comes before harvefts, infpefts 
the fields, and finding them carrying rich crops, in- 
creafes the rate of the tithe accordingly. 

Inftead of paying 5s. per acre, as perhaps he ufed 
to do, he is now obliged to pay xos. or 1 as. merely 
becaufe he has managed his land in a manner fupe- 
ricr to his neighbours. The cafe is exaftly in point, 
if we fuppofe the landlord’s rent were to be fixed by 
the goodnefs of the crops: the Tatal ponfequences ■ 
of which need no illufiration. But whatever detri- 
ment this might occafion to improvements, it will 
not be a bit heavier than the other. /The landlord, • 
has (reafonably) as good a right to a fhare of the 
extraordinary cultivation, manure, induftry, merit, 
and abilities of the farmer, bellowed upon the fields 
he cultivates, as the tithe-holder can poffibly claim. 


IBID. 
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1 IBID. p. 54. 

The commutation of tithes has been long ardently 
wilhed for by every real friend to the profperity of 
his country; and ’till this is accomplished, agricub 
ture muft always ftruggle with great difficulties. 
We would be the laft perfons that would wiffi to 
injure private property of any kind, pr trench upon 
the rights of fo refpe&able a body as the Church 
of England, whofe learning, character, and merit, 
require r..> frefh eulogiums. But furely if the mode 
of collefting that property be injurious to the publick 
welfare, and detrimental to its profperity, fome other 
method ought to be deviled by which this tax might 
be paid, without occafioning fuch injury. 

We have heard of many plans for reforming the 
tithe fyftem, and which are al! attended wfth confi- 
derable difficulty. We are decidedly againft giving 
land in lieu of them, as there is too much land in 
mortmain already iq, the kingdom. We ffiall mention 
two fehemes, either of which will remove the obfta- 
cle octafionpd by tithes to improving agriculture, and 
will be attended with beneficial confequences to ihe 
tithe-holders themfelves. 

1 ft. Let all the tithes be valued by proper perfons 
in each parilh, under the authority of a Board infti- 
tutecf for that purpofe; this valuation to remain un- 
alterable, and be the, rule of payment in all time 
coming. This would makq proper compenfation to 
the holders, whether laymen or ecclefiafticks, and 

would 



J W&m &e the complmts of thofe who compare 
m pmm mode of payment to the faille or old land - 
of FiuncCj which wss cohered by the different 
int ff ld a nts according to the goodnefs of the crop. 

a,dly. There is another plan, which we think beft 
of. After the tithes are valued as aforefaid, let them 
be offered to the refpeftive proprietors of land at 
thirty years purchafe, which every man, who knows 
his own intereft, would gladly accept jn order to 
get quit of them. The purchafe-money, where 
they belong to the clergy, to be vefted in govern? 
ment flock, in name of the particular parifh from 
whence it is produced, and the intereft regularly 
paid to the incumbent. Where the tithes are the 
property of the laymen, the purchafe-money might 
be immediately paid into their own hands. 

Confidering.the fubjeCt in a moral point of view, 
every well-difpofed perfon muft lament that the col- 
lection of a tax, purpofely given for the fupport of 
religion, fhould be the means of creating difrefpeCt 
for its minifters. There are no arguments neccffary 
to .prove, that, where the clergyman differs from his 
parifhioners upon this fubjeCl, the ufefulnefs of his 
.office is totally fruftrated; which makes not only the 
praftice, but even the profeffion of religion, to. be 
difregarded, 

ibid. p. 69, 

With regard to the titherhblders, they are, per- 
haps, of opinion, that the full value of the tithes is as, 

• pracl^ 
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much their property, as any landed freehold would 
be, and therefore may ftand juftified in their own 
fight, for a rigorous colle&ion. We have attempted 
to prove that a colleftion in kind, or by an annual 
valuation, is hurtful to agriculture, by operating as 
a tax upon the farmer proportionally to his merit and 
abilities., and that the publick good requires that a 
general valuation of them # lhould take place. Wc 
have further .{hewn, that this valuation would not 
leflen the prefent amount of the tithes, although it 
would prevent them from being a continued and in- 
creafing burthen Upon the pofieffors of land; and 
that a payment in this manner would not only bo 
conducive to the publick good, but alfo promote 
the welfare and utility of the clergy themfelves. 

With regard to the interefts of that ufeftfl* body 
of men, the farmers, we have endeavoured to Ihew 
how much their fituation would be meliorated, and 
the praftice of agriculture improved, by the propri- 
etors granting leafe» of a proper duration, free of 
thofe ufelefs re ftriftions and covenants that now fub- 
fift in agreements for land, whether annual or fe* 
a greater number of years, 

Thefe things we humbly fubmit to tKe confidera- 
tion of the Board of Agriculture, and we entertain 
fanguine hopes, if the improvements we have fug- 
gefted are fandioned by .their approbation, that this 
fendion will have a giea* influence in corre&ing 
the abufes we have deferibed, 


Survey 
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Survey of Lancashire, p. 86; 

Tithes are univerfally acknowledged to operate 
as obftacles to improvements; and they fall more 
heavily upon the fpirited agriculturift, than upon the 
indolent farmer. 


Survey of Leicestershire,' p. 6i. 

The payment of tithes in kind is undoubtedly ah 
obftacle to improvements. In the new inclofures, 
a certain portion (generally about one-feventh part) 
is allotted in lieu of tithes. This plan, however, 
may in future times be attended with bad confe- 
quences, unlefs particular attention be paid to the 
property thus given to the church. 


r 

Survey of the Isle of Man, p. .40. 

«« 

•« A method of maintaining the clergy, lefs unpopular 
than taking the tithe in kind, would excite the far- 
mers to improve and grow a confiderably greater 
quantity of corn than they now do. 

It is not uncommon for the clergyman to fet the 
tithe to a tenant, who fub-fets it to another, and fo 
through three or four hands, 'who have each a profit. 
By that means the impropriator, or incumbent, does 

not 
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not receive the real value of the tithe, and the far- 
mer, or cottager, is obliged to give the tenth of all 
his dependance; — a circumftance unavoidably grating 
and difcouraging to the induftrious hufbandman. 


* Survey of Cumberland. 

It feems unjverfally agreed, that the payment of 
tithes in k : nd, is a material obflacle to the advance- 
ment of agriculture. 

According to the prefent mode of coliefling this 
tax, it is not a tenth of the natural produce of the 
land, but the tenth of the capital employed in 
trade. If a man employs iool. in trade, he receives 
his profits, without any deduftion; but if hdfhould 
lay out this iool. on a fpeculation of improving a 
piece of land, (fay, draining a bog) he finds, if his 
fcheme fucceeds, that the produce is not all his own; 
the tithe-owner comes, and takes away one-tenth , 
(which«is probably all the profit, after dedufting the 
common intereft for the money expended;) and this** 
from off land that never afforded any tithe fince the 
creation, nor ever would have done , had not this 
fpirited improver laid out his iool. on improving 
this bog, rather than employing it in trade, where 
he could have received at leaft ten per cent, for his 
money. The bog wohld, then have continued un- 
profitable, and the tithe-owner would have received 


no 
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no injury, for neitheJ* he, nor any of his predecef- 
fors, had ever reaped any advantage from it. This 
obftacle certainly might be removed, by giving a 
fair equivalent for tithes, the value of which ought 
to be eftimated, from what the land would produce, 
without any aid of foreign manure, or extra expences 
of the nature above dated . 

Survey of Essex, p. 25. 

Another hindrance to the improvements, which 
men of property and fpirit might otherwife make, 
particularly in regard to wade and uncultivated 
land, is the prefent mode of rewarding the labours 
pf the clergy. Could the honourable Board fugged 
fome fair equivalent, which would make that mod 
valuable member of Society, the farmer, fecure in 
all the juft gains of his laborious endeavours, without 
injuring the legal rights of the church, it would 
confer the mod fubftantial benefit on the landed in* 
tereft in general, afiift morality and good neighbour* 
hood, and give comfort to the tithe-gatherer, as well 
as’ to the landlord and the husbandman; all of whom, 
were the fubjeft properly underftood, it would not 
be difficult to Satisfy. 

Survey of Kent, p. 28. 

IJle of Tbanet. If a fair commutation for tithe could 
bo deviled,. So as to Satisfy all parties, there can be 
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no doubt but that the produce of this ifland, great 
as it already is, would be much increafed by the 
additional crops that would be raifed on thefe barren 
fpots, which would be an advantage to the commu- 
nity in proportion to the additional flock of produc- 
tions. There would be another very confiderable 
advantage to the publick in the faving of labour, in 
harveft, by the corn being carried into the occupier’s 
barns, in much lefs time than it is carried to the par- 
fonage ; the latter being frequently at a great diftance 
from fome part of the parifli, much time is fpent in 
getting the cprn home. The value of the difference 
of the labour, between carrying the tithe corn into 
the parfonage, and the farmer’s barn, is juft fo much 
lofs to the publick, and if rightly calculated for the 
whole kingdom, would amount to an immenfe fum.* 
ibid. r. 29. 

Among the difadvantages to the publick in the 
colleftion of tithe in kind, the quarrels among neigh- 
bours, who perhaps/would otherwife be very good 
friends„is a very material one; and more particularly 
where the tithe-gatherer happens to be the clergy, 
man, (who, of all men, ought to be on the beft terms 


* The author is a tithe gatherer to a confiderable amount, and of 
courfe interefted in the collection of tithe j but feeing, as he does, the 
many obftrudtions to all agricultural improvements, together with 
many other inconveniences, lofles to the publick, by means of 
tithes j and being called upon for his opinion, he feels it his duty to 
give his fcntiments. 


with 
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with his pariihicmers) but this, fortunately, is feldom 
the cafe in the ifle of Thanet, the tithe there being 
moftly in lay hands. 

For the reafons before mentioned, a commutation 
for tithe , may fairly be ranked among the firft of 
agricultural improvements remaining to be made. 


ibid. p. 75. 

The re&orial tithe is ufually paid in kind, and the 
vicarial compounded for." There haye been fome 
difagreements refpefting the‘ vicarial tithes in the 
parilh of Minfter, which is now fettled by paying 
two fhillings per pound on their rent; and an addition 
to that of fix-pence per acre for uplands, nine-pence 
for marfh lands, and one {hilling per acre for mowing 
meadows; by which an acre of upland, that lets for 
ten {hillings, pays one {hilling and nine-pence, and 
an acre of meadow, that; lets for twenty {hillings, 
pays three {hillings per acre, or, reduced to a fraction. 


The poor land pays A 
The middling A 

The beft A 


of.its l ent in lieu of vicarial 

■ t 

tithes. 


v ibid. p. 103. 

The grafs lands (except of the parilh of Lydd) 
pay a modus' in lieu of tithe, fome of four-pence, 
fbme eight-pence, and others one {hilling, per acre ; 
and the corn lands pay a compofition of from four 
to fix {hillings. And fome pariflies paying the low 
modus for grafs, if it i§, mown, pay one {hilling per 
acre. 


Survey 
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Survey of Bucks, p. 60. 

Tithes are every where confidered as a leading 
obftacle to improvements in Agriculture; and altho* 
there are very few inftances, indeed, in this county, 
where any pointed difference has arifen between the 
clergyman and his pariffiioners, yet as that only 
proves the force of cuftom and local circumftances, 
it does not in the leaft take 2Pway from the eftablifhed 
truth of tithes being a»great grievance in the hands 
of lay imptopriators. On the contrary, daily expe- 
rience (hews us that commuting of tithes , even at a 
very advanced price, is feldom acceded to by lay- 
men ; and the difficulty, not to fay unreafonablenefs, 
of paying for every improvement in kind, is attended 1 
with great perfonal inconvenience, and conOderable 
publick lofs. > 

The farmer who goes on the old beaten track of 
his anccftors, pays but a very fmall proportion, com- 
pared to the man who .aims at improvement; to 
obtain which, he is neceffarily at greater expence, 
and if his pro*duce be proportionate to his expence^ 
in the lame ratio does the burthen, of tithes increafe 
alfo: this is a moft vexatious grievance, and in no 
other inftance whatever is there a parallel circum- 
ftance. 

Is the ingenuity of the mechanick (be it in what 
line it may) fubjeft to fu?h oppreffion, at leaft in fuch 
a degree, as to deprive him off a confiderable part of 

the 
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tlic profits arifing from his ingenuity, although that 
might be faid to come within -the meaning of per-* 
fonal tithes? Why then (if the enforcing of thefe is 
thought to be an obftade to the improvement of 
every art) are predial tithes allowed to ftand in ex- 
ception ? 

Befides, fo undefined is what conftitutes great and 
finall tithes, that the farmer is frequently at a lofs to 
know to whom the tithe is due, whether it be to the 
refior, or the vicar ; and hence frelh difficulties and 
frdh perplexities prefent themfelves to him, and not 
unfrequently to them* 

Formerly the balks, moors, ftubbles, and after- 
math, were confidered by the common law and cuf- 
tom of the realm as not titheable; but modern de- 
terminations have fettled the contrary* 

It may be laid down as a pofition, that whatever 
profit arifes to the cultivator of the foil by the force 
of fuperior ingenuity and induftry, ffiould be held 
(acred both by the church and ‘government. For if 
it be otherwife, it difcourages the improvement of 
the foil; and thereby the church prevents the future 
iricreafe of her tithes, and the government the future 
increafe of its taxes. . ~- 

The tithes, therefore, as exacted in fome places, 
are, to all intents and purpofes, as great an obftade 
to the improvement of agriculture, as the taille had 
ufed to be in France. \ 


Land- 
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Land-owners occupying their own lands are gene- 
rally difpofed to try experiments, and they can bell 
afford to do it. If thofe experiments fucceed, the 
community are benefited; and if they fail, the lofs 
may poffibly be moderate, and will affeft only them- 
felves ; but if they fucceed, and that profit is to be 
taxed one-tenth, it is, to all intents and purpofes, a 
drawback upon induftry. # 

The landlord, therefore, cannot venture to make 
the moll important, which are generally the mofl 
expenfive, improvements; nor the tenant raife the 
molt valuable; which are likewife the mofl expenfive, 
crops; fo long as the church, (or lay claimant) who 
pays nothing of the expence, runs away with fo large 
a fhare of the profits. 

In whatever point of view tithes are coniicfered, 
whether they be in the harsds of the clergy, which is 
placing them in the befl fituation, and where they 
were originally defigped to be ; or whether they 
are in the hands of the lay impropriator, who, gene- 
rally fpeaking„has no other intereft in the parifh,and 
is therefore lefs mindful of being upon good terms ~ 
with the inhabitants ; they are in either cafe flrong. 
obflacies to every improvement upon agriculture. 


Survey of Hampshire, p^ 33. 

Tithes ; This is a fvfbj©fk pf great national im- 
portance, and which, if properly adjufted, would 

VO, ^10 VV rir n TP 
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prevent much difcontent on both (ides, which is now 
daily the caiife of difputes and litigation. 

If the clergyman, or lay proprietor, agrees to take 
a commutation in lieu of tithe, there is great diffi- 
culty in afcertaining the value ; and if he takes it in 
kind, that is a ftill greater evil, and caufes the claim- 
ant and the farmer to be continually at variance, 
who, on the contrary, ought to live in the utmoft 
cordiality; for it cannot be expe&ed, that much 
good can be derived from the advice of the paftor, 
when at variance with his flock. There are doubt- 
lefs numerous inftances where perhaps both parties 
are to blame, in ftriving to aggravate each other. 
We will mention one inftance in a parilh in this 
county, which happened laft autumn, where tithes 
were *t&ken in kind. The clergyman and the farmer 
were at variance; and the farmer, determined to be 
even with the clergyman, gave him notice that he 
was going to draw a field of turnips on a certain 
day. The clergyman accordingly fent his team and 
fervant at a time appointed, when the farmer drew 
turnips, and defired the other to take one of 
them, faying he ftiould not draw any more that day, 
but would let him know when he did. This, among 
many other inftances, only proves how defirablc it 
would be to have fome plan adopted. to prevent thefe 
evils, and thereby remove the excufes for complaint 
in the occupier, and at tl^e feme tune render the lives 
of the clergy much more peaceable and happy. How- 
ever, 
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ever, in juftice to the clergy, we cannot omit faying* 
we have found much more feverity in lay-impropria- 
tors than in the clergy. 

At all events, it is our opinion* that the clergy or 
lay-proprietors, fhould have nothing to do either 
with the valuing or levying the tithes; but that it 
Ihould be done by difinterefted perfons; and although 
this is a fubjeft that has excited the attention and 
ingenuity of jl great number of people, we cannot 
pafs it by without fuggefting our ideas upon the 
occalion. We lhall therefore take the liberty to 
fubmit to the Board, whether this complicated and 
unpleafant fubjett could not be Amplified and ad- 
jufted, to the fatisfa&ion of all parties, if the tithes 
were to be regulated by the rent of the land only ; 
which could be always ealily eftimated in * almoft 
every parifh, either from the taxes, or by afTefTors ; 
which perhaps might be fettled at nearly the follow- 
ing proportions : # • 

One fifth of the rent upon arable; 

One ninth ditto upon meadow; 

One twelfth ditto upon pafture. - - 

However the exaft proportions might be fettled upon 
a thorough inveftigation of the fubjeft,* we cannot 
help thinking this would be attended with confident 
We advantages, as the farmer would, thereby reap the 
immediate benefit of his own expellees and improve- 
ments; a confiderable pdrtipn of which now goes to 
the proprietor of the tithes, and will ever continue 

to 
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to be a great bar to improvement; whereas, if our 
plan were purfued, the value of the tithes would 
gradually increafe in proportion to the rent, which 
would always be known when the farm is taken; and 
the farmer can have no reafon afterwards to com- 
plain; and during his leafe, he would have the fatis- 
faftion of reaping the benefit of his induftry and im- 
provement, without the mortification of feeing (as 
in the prefent fyftem) a confiderable. part of the 
profit, derived from every load of dung or other 
manure he lays on his land, taken from him. 


Survey of the North-Riding of Yorkshire. 

• « PAGE 96. 

The taking of tithes in kind, or advancing the 
rent of them as improvements are made, are a great 
obftacle to improvements. Though moft of the 
parifhes of this riding are liable co tithes in kind, yet 
there are many which are exempt from them; and 
-wfe4n taken in kind, it does not appear that a rigid 
mode of exacting them is generally praftifed by the 
tithe-owner?. 


Survey of Derbyshire, p. 53. 

« 

, The colle&ing of tithes in kind has a tendency to 
damp improvement, but on one of the largeft eftates 

in 
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in the county of Derby, the agreeing for the tithes 
is left entirely between the clergy and the occupiers 
of the land} and although this is not the cafe on 
many other eftates, yet it is a matter of fa&, that no 
eftate in the county is in a better ftate of cultivation 
and improvement. So far as this goes, it is a proof 
that Lnds may be improved under the prefent fyftera 
of tithes, where there immoderation on the fide of 
the clergy, and candour oh the fide of the farmers. 

To render tithes lefs obnoxious than at prefent, 
the rights of the church more equitable, and to pre- 
ferve individual rights facred and inviolate, the clergy 
loved and honoured, and to keep up the happy in- 
fluence of religion in the ftate, are objefts well worth 
the attention of every good citizen. To effeft this, 
where the clergyman is # not fatisfied with a compen- 
fation equal to what the land would produce, with- 
out the aid of foreign manure, and where he iqfifts 
on the full tend}* of the produce in its improved 
ftate, perhaps the raoft probable means would be to 
oblige him to pay one-tenth part of the money bom 
fide expended in manures bought and laid on the land. 
Such a regulation would do away much of the rea- 
fonable obje&ion to tithes, and be no diminution to 
the eftates of the church} on the contrary, I think 
the value of her tithes would increafe, and a flow 
be given to the fpirit of improvement, by the farmer 
knowing that a tenth of the money expended therein 

was 
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was fo much paid towards his tithe. Give me leave 
to afk any Derby&ire farmer, who brings nine wag- 
gon loads of lime to his farm, if he would not bring 
a tenth, were he fure the titheman muft pay for it, 
if he took the tithe in kind? 1 am aware of many 
difficulties that may be thrown in the way of this 
feheme; the diftinftion of tithes, as belonging to 
reftor and vicar; the impolicy of obliging a clergy- 
man, whofe circumftances might make it imprudent 
to expend money in the improvement of his tithes; 
and many others may be raifed; but making it op- 
tional in the clergy to adopt this meafure, or to be 
content with what he could get if no foreign manure 
were brought to the land, banifhes many objections ;f 
and I have no doubt, if this fcheme were taken up 
with candour on both fides, it might be matured 
into improvement and the good of the community. 

Xhe king’s field and tithes are among the greatefl 
bars to improvement; to avoid letting the land to - 
men engaged in other purfuits, or whofe talento have 
_ ootbeen applied to agriculture; to render every 
farm fufficiently large to employ both capital and 


f It is eflential $d a fair quotation, that all the ideas of an author 
ihould be inferted ; but' who does not fee, that the afeertaining, under 
circumftances of extraordinary manuring and produ&ien of crops, 
what the real produce would be on the foegledting fyftem, would be 
attended ifith much difference of opinion) and cqnfc^ueat diflentioa? 

talents, 
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talents, and fo as to render agriculture as much a 
fcience as the manufacture of cotton, or any other 
fcience ; to ereCt the neceflary buildings; to provide- 
for the comfort of the cottager at an eafy expeace, 
by allowing him to fliare in the cultivation of as 
much land as will fupply hi* family with vegetables 
and milk; to remove every obftacle that hands in the 
way of a man that has made agriculture his profef- 
fion ; are, in 'my humble opinion, fure and rational 
methods of improving this, or any other county. 


Survey of Gloucestershire, p. 23. 

It has already been noticed, that this diftrift has 
been greatly improved of date years, it is ftill impro- 
ving, nor is any fpirit of that fort wanting ; but it 
might be greatly affifted by the removal of fome of 
the burthens that the farming world in general la- 
bours under. ^ Among thefe, the payment of tithes in 
kind deferves to be mentioned. In the new injlo- 
fures, this load has been got rid of by giving up a part 
of the property in lieu of it. One-fifth of the arable, 
and one-ninth of the pafture, and in fome inftances, 
two-ninths of one, and one-eighth of the other, has 
been alked, and agreed to. As the impropriator is 
exonerated from all ekpences, except infide fences, 
the part that he takes is more than- equal to a 

fourth 



fourth of the arable land, even when one-fifth is 
allowed; but even then the improvements being en- 
tirely the proprietor’s, they have been obliged to 
acquiefce. The afts of parliament allow the re&ors 
only to leafe for the firft twenty-one years, and after- 
wards the tenants remain tenants at will; in con- 
fequence of which, all the lands fet apart for the 
clergy become, in a great meafure, unproductive, as 
the tenants take from them, all they can raife, and 
fet every improvement afide; and therefore they are 
fo far neither beneficial to the clergy, or the nation. 
But were commiffioners appointed to value the tithes 
of the parilhes, and alfo the landed eftates of the 
clergy; and were they obliged, under that valuation, 
to grant leafes, at the rent then fet on them, their 
eftates would be improved, in proportion as other 
lands ; and the tithes being fecured to the occupiers 
figr a term, not exceeding twenty-one years, they 
could have no objection to the o ad vance to be made 
on them at the expiration of that term; and ,the dif- 
• ficulties now exiftin'g would be done away, fo far as 
sefpeCts the occupiers and the nation. The rent to 
: be paid for. the land would be of no confequence 
in what proportion it was paid; as the only fecurity 
requifite to the occupiers is, that on laying out their 
capital they may have from the impropriator an 
equal term with that they have from their landlords; 
and to put both an equal footing. As the law 
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now Hands, the burthen may be immoderate, and 
therefore to every perfon acquainted with the value 
of money, (which the farmers now are more than 
formerly, and know how to make calculations) it 
cannot be expected that they will lay out any con- 
fiderable fum, when the firft eleven per cent, profit 
gdes to the impropriator, before they can receive 
any advantage themfelves : .and, in cafe of a lofs, that 
lofs is augmented by. the impropriator’s taking a 
tenth part of the capital laid out, as far as it was re- 
turned to the occupiers. 


Survey of Wiltshire, p. 163. 

It may, perhaps, be expected by fome, jhat in 
fpeaking of obftacles to improvements in agriculture, 
the payment of tithes in kind Ihould be mentioned, 
aud fome plan propofed for its abolition. But it # is 
not to be expe&ed/ that fo great an alteration in 
the pqlicy of the kingdom, involving fo many valu- 
able interefts and important confluences, can be ef- 
fected from the crude and undigefted fchemes o? an 
humble individual. The Board of Agriculture may, 
perhaps, hereafter be able, from the combined in- 
formation that will be collected by them, to deter- 
mine whether any thing can be done in .this impor- 
tant bufinefs r and what meafures are. the moft likely 
to give general fatisfaftion to the parties interefted. 

But, 
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But, however the payment of tithes in kind may 
be an obftacle to the agriculture of the kingdom in 
general, it is but common juftice to the clergy of the 
county of Wilts to remark, that, fo far as refpetts 
them , that obftacle can hardly be faid to exift. In 
many of the late inclofures, cofnmutations, either in 
land or money, have been accepted, and the parilhes 
difeharged of tithes. And where tithes are ftill due, 
it is a fa<ft, that there is fcarcely one ‘clergyman in 
twenty, throughout the county, who takes them up 
in kind; although the laymen, who are in poffeflion 
of tithes, too often fet them the example of refufing 
to compound them at any price whatever. 


Survey of Hert?ordshire, p. 74. 

Where the land is tithe free , and occupied by the 
owner, his intereft, (if he knows it) and that of the 
publick, exaftly tally; the land will be brought to, 
and continued in a proper ftate of manurage: it is 
poilible, in fuch cafes, that the publick may have 
the beft of the bargain; and land thus circumftanced, 
though of the very worft quality, be mended for 
ever, and at an expence for which that amendment 
will never compenfate to the improver, who, aftuated 
by a hope of future gain, which may never be re- 
alized,, or the honeft pride of decorating his rocks 

and 
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and fands with the cheerful face of fmiling plenty, 
will build his tower before he calculates his cxpence. 
But if the reftor is to (hare crops, he will balance ; 
a few plain figures will fettle the profit to the reftor, 
and the lofs to himfelf; the lands will remain uncul- 
tivated, and the publick never be benefited by the 
crops tiiey would otherwife yield. In every cafe 
where tithes in kind are payable and infilled on, im-* 
provements flacken. This general rule will be found 
without exception ; and a great majority of the Hert- 
fordlhire reffcors are fo fenfible of this important 
truth, that they are fatisfied with moderate compo- 
fitions; the meafure thereof following the improve- 
ments with a flow and fteady pace, while a living 
profit to the improver is conftantly kept in -view. 
Were it not for this prudent moderation, there would 
be an end to boning, chalking, top-drefiing, and the 
other very expenfive improvements of the county. • 
A numerous tenantry has long held by lcafe or 
otherwife under a refpeftable family, on whofe ho- 
nour they could rely. Where the evils complaiqpd 
of in bargains between landlord and tenants, and 
where a courfe of hufbandry often ‘preferibed, 
which in many unforefeen cafes cannot be purfued 
without injury to all the parties concerned, did not 
exift; the reftor always copied the example of his 
patron, and the lands w%re.kept in a proper Hate of 
jnanurage. 


The 



The property fo held and circ umftanced, like the 
fall of empires, falls into'the hands of a new landlord 
by purchafe. He is too wife to be guided by the 
experience of others, and is abfurd enough to give 
out that he means to grant no frelh leafes: he is ac- 
companied with a reftor, who infills on extravagant 
compenfations, or tithes in kind. The tenants at will 
immediately crofs crop^ and continue that practice 
till they are turned out } apd they whofe leafes are 
nearly expired farm accordingly, or fubmit to un- 
reafonable reftriCtions, and an advance of rent, to 
obtain a few years longer term: but as thefe reltric- 
tions, and all human laws, have the fame fource, 
they have alfo the fame fate; if mankind were per- 
fectly virtuous, neither would be necefifary or wanted. 
The tenant avails himfelf of this addition to his leafe, 
to wear out that amendment he formerly put into 
the land, and having accomplilhed this objeft, quits 
the farm at the end of his leafe. 

Having thus given, as I hope, a due preference tc 
landlords and rectors of a certain defcription, I flial 
endeavour to match them with tenants. A farm i; 
to be let to a tenant at will, at a certain annual rent 
a farmer, who really has fufficient property, n< 
matter how he acquired it, views the farm, and per 
ceives that fomething is ftill left to be taken out o 
the lands theferp&vhe coftfiders that he is to b 
tenant at will; tnWefore under no covenants or re 

ftri&iom 
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ftriCtions, as to his cropping, and that he can leave 
the farm at any time, giving fix months notice prior 
to the quarter-day on which he may enter; there- 
fore agrees for the farm. He does not condefcend 
to beftow a thought on the reCtor ; he may take his 
tithes in kind, if he thinks proper, as the dung to be 
made f om the ftraw thereof would be no objeCt to 
a farmer of this fort ; but he will give the reCtor all 
the trouble and hindrance in his power, in the 
collection of the ‘tithes, and cheat him if polfible. 
Should the reCtor be fo iimple as to bring an aCtion 
on the ftatute againft this bird of paflage, for the 
tithes literally fubtraCted, he will take care to make 
the tithes pay the expences incurred in foiling the 
rector, as long as he can. In two or three years 
after he has commenced tenant, he will apply to his 
landlord, who poffibly by *this time may have fmelt 
a rat, and tell him his farm is too dear, and he can 
hold it no longer without a leafe, and a diminution 
of ran , if they do not agree, he will apply the 
plough to the meadows and old paflures, if any in 
the farm, and make fure of one good crop of oats, 
before he gives his landlord notice that he means to 
quit it. If the landlord, to fave his meadows and 
paftures, fttould agree to his terms, he muft give him 
alfo a good marketable leafe, and which he affigns 
as foon as he can, p^dvided he gets a premium to 
his liking; for farmers of this fort never farm, their 

practice 
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« 

pra&ice is the very reverfe: covenants are made to 
bind them, for the fame reafon- that halters are made 
to hang rogues, but with lefs benefit to fociety. 

The honeft and induftrious farmer fees and la- 
ments the neceflity of covenants between landlord 
and tenant, and would cheerfully comply with them, 
provided they did not frequently, in conjun&ion 
with feafons and circumftances, which human pru- 
dence cannot forefee, militate againft his own and 
the publick intereft. 

A tithe-free arable farm, of poor, light foil, or 
any foil if out of condition, mull be improved by 
money, and upheld by expence and induftry; and 
if the annual rent or value be tool, the capital of 
the occupier ftiould be 6ool. at leaft, in addition 
to a Competent knowledge of his- profeffion, and 
a leafe to proteft his improvements: the fooner 
the farm is brought into a proper ftate of cul- 
ture, the better it is for the occupier and the pub- 
lick. It is moft likely, admitting no accidents inter- 
vene, that all his ready-money may be expended 
befpre the farm makes a fuitable return; in that 
cafe, a little indulgence from a landlord, fo amply 
fecured, may be neceffary, and fhould never be re- 
filled; the tenant will not wifh to deviate from any 
judicious coifrfe of hufbandry that has been pre- 
fcribed to him, except when .that courfe is deranged 
by the immediate inteypofition of providence. In 

fuch 
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l'uch cafes, a different crop to that which has been 
fuwn in rotation and’ has miffed, fhould intervene, 
and the choice of the intervening crop be left to him- 
felf. This choice may not meet the approbation of 
all parties, but it will fliorten the exceptions thus 
rendered neceffary to the covenants in a leafe, and 
the. land will not be fuffered to run to weeds, the 
worft of all poflible crops, while the landlord and 
tenant are fettling punctilios* 

The tenant will continue a judicious and profitable 
courfe of hufbandry, as long as the returns are in- 
fured to himfelf ; but towards the laft years of his 
term he will relax, if an adequate reward be not held 
out to infure his perfeverance ; and if that reward be 
nearly equal to any advantage he could reap by 
purfuing a lefs praife-worthy conduCl, the injmy to 
the publick would be avoided, the fucceeding tenant 
would cheerfully difburfe that reward, increafe the 
rent of the farm, if really worth an increafe, and 
take the flock, &c. ,*as between in-coming and out- 
going tenants, at a fair value j and at the end of his 
term would again relinquifli on the fame conditions. 

All lawful compafts between man and man may 
be made certain, and to laft for the time, agreed on, 
provided the contracting parties are competent. On- 
this principle a farmer bellows his property and time 
in the cultivation of the eftate of his landlord, who, 
for certain confideratioas, has, by a valid agreement* 
delegated all his powers* to* his tenant, excepting 

thofe 
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thofe exprefsly mentioned and accepted in the agree- 
ment. Thus far the bargain is* fure, and the tenant 
runs all rifles of lofs of crops, flock, &c. but if the 
land be not tithe free, or fubjeft to a modus only, a 
third perfon has an intereft in the produce thereof, 
and if that third perfon be an ecclefiaftical reftor, he 
is not competent to make a certain agreement for 
his intereft, were he fo difpofed. The tenant has 
the additional rifk of the re&or’s avarice to encoun- 
ter, and improves accordingly. 

When an unreafonable compofition, or tithes in 
kind are taken, the tenant converts to> pafture the 
lands which produced them, if he finds it his intereft 
fo to do ; and the bell fyftem that can be devifed, 
for the good of the publick, thereby receives a 
mortar-flab; for clover, hay, potatoes, turnips, 
cinquefoil, tares, the whole clafs of pulfe, and inter- 
vening meliorating crops, whether for the purpofe 
o£ feeding the tenant’s cattle, or otherwife, are fub- 
jett to tithes in kind, when fevered from the foil on 
which they grow. # «. 

If the reftor, or his tithe-renter or gatherer, be of 
a litigious • and troublefome difpofition, which the 
tithe laws, as they now ftand, put it too much in 
-their power to indulge, the evil of tithes in kind is 
increafed to an alarming magnitude. In rainy and 
uncertain harveft weather, when prudence diftates 
the houfing or flacking the crops immediately from 
the feytbe. or fickle, to avoid the confequences of the 

feafon. 
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feafon, they mull be lliocked or cocked before the 
farmer can give the reftor, or his petty tyrant of the 
parifli, notice to fet out the tithe ; he mitft wait a 
reafonable time for his arrival on the fpot, before 
he will venture to decimate ex parte ; in the mean 
time a fudden and heavy raih outftrips the flow-paced 
tithitr man, and both crop and tithe are much in- 
jured or totally ruined theyeby. If the tithingman 
does not arrive at the ufual time allotted to him, the 
farmer leaves the tenth fliock or cock, and carries 
the reft of the crop at the rifle of a law-fuit. How 
frequently in fuch feafons do the tithes, rotting on 
the ground, meet the eye of the traveller, in every 
part of England ! 

It is a moft equitable rule, that what concerns all 
fliould be approved of by all ; the rule of tithing is 
approved of by nobody; and the refpeftable body 
of the clergy, particularly thofe who rdide on their 
livings, are moft expofed to its baleful eftefts ; they 
are aware of the evil, and lament their want of 
powers -to apply an adequate remedy; they are not 
competent to make certain agreements for a term of 
years. The tenth of crops produced tjy land, cul- 
tivated as it may be, and fliould be, cuts too deep 
into the farmer’s profits, and the clerical reflors 
have not yet been enabled to adopt any equitable 
mode by which their rights can be ascertained; and 
therefore recur to tithes in kind. If a crop of garden. 
vol. via. q_ peafe 
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peafe or beans are gathered when green, and fold, 
both the reftor, if impropriate, and vicar, claim tithes 
of one and the fame crop, and threaten to recur to 
law for the recovery thereof. If the farmer gives 
tithes to the reftor inftead of the vicar, or vice vcrfa , 

“ Incidet in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charibdim 
and this is actually the cafe in the parifli of Sunbury 
in Middlefex, where tithes of green-peafe have been, 
time out of mind, given to the reftor impropriate, 
and now, for the firfi: time, claimed by the vicar. 

The confequences of tithes in kind taken by the 
clergy are, .continual difputes and bickerings between 
them and their parifhioners; the farmers grumble, 
flacken in their improvements, give their fpiritual 
guid^al! the trouble in their power while coliefling 
his tithes, and cheat him if they can; he recurs to 
law, and foon becomes the mod unpopular man in 
his parifli, and the church is deferted. The philo- 
fophy of religion is fpurned with the profeflor. 
Thefe are notorious, melancholy truths; and who- 
ever attempts to refute them, mull be driven to the 
pitiful neceflity of reafoning in the face of a faff. 

I highly , refpefl the learning and virtues of the 
clergy; it is a primary wifli of my heart to break 
afunder the goth^k chains with which they are 
bound, and I call upon all honeft men to aflift: me. 
The reformation is a precedent in point; I cannot have 
1 ' a better; 
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a better; celibacy was thereby abolifhed, and the 
clergy in part reftored to their natural rights ; they 
were permitted to marry and become the fathers of 
perhaps a numerous offspring. Had the clergy been 
alfo permitted to farm lands, a privilege which their 
local fituations peculiarly entitle them to, and not 
Keen confined to the narrow limits of their glebes* 
they would thereby have been enabled to employ 
and provide' for their.children. Agriculture, in the 
hands of men of learning and abilities, would long 
ere now have been reduced to a fcience ; and the 
farmers of this clafs would have known and avoided 
the confequences of throwing impediments in the 
way of others engaged in the fame purfuits. 

Neceffity, combined with the wretched flip/snds in 
many parts of Wales, compels fome of the clergy 
there to turn farmers in defiance of law, and bring 
their fmall capitals into aftion, before they are ex- 
pended in a maintenance which their clerical pro- 
feflion does not afford. I have feen, and can give 
ample and honourable teflimony of, the publick good 
refulting from the examples given by thefe truly 
apoftolick teachers, in a country where; pra&ical ex- 
amples of good hufbandry are much wanted. I 
traverfed the county of Herts in quell of able far- 
mers, to prefent them to this honourable Board, and 
fame led me by the hand to the re£lor of Hatfield. 
The birth, talents, and connections of that gentleman 

give 
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give liim a commanding profpeft of his duty; liis 
glebe contains one hundred acres, and enables him 
to farm with effett, and within the letter of the law; 
his re&ory, in point of revenue, is a little bifhoprick; 
and his farm, in point of neatnefs and fertility, a little 
paradife, by his judicious improvements. What a 
kappinefs it is for the hufbandry of this extenfivC 
parifli, that their reftor is ?. good farmer! Many ra- 
tional and valuable improvements might have been 
expe&ed from many other clergymen, had not the 
door to agricultural praflice been {hut againft fome 
of the ableft men in the kingdom. The inveftiga- 
tion of the foil leads to the remedy: empower the 
clergy by law, to farm lands, and grant leafes of 
their tithes for twenty-one years certain, if they think 
proper fo to do. If they negleft the duties annexed 
to their facred functions, by their attention to agri- 
culture, or any lefs worthy purfuit, puniflt them ; 
but let not the meafure of theif punifliment extend 
to a total deprivation of one of the moft rational 
amufements the human mind is capable of enjoying; 
for be it remembered, this primary art in the cata- 
logue of peace and plenty is cultivated by the firft 
eftate of the realm. 

That the interefts of the church may not fuffer by 
collufion, let the power be vefted in the patron and 
bilhop of the diocefe to appoint competent perfons, 
to fettle and approve, the rent to be given, and to 

witnefs 
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witnefs the fame, by being parties to the leafe or 
leafes: the clergy to have preferable powers of 
diftrefs in cafes of non-payment of rent, if the land- 
owners do not, for their own and their tenants be- 
nefit, become the lelfees. The confequence would 
])e, the clergy, or a great majority of them, woqld 
cheerfully acquiefce, though left to their option, and 
when emancipated from at leaf!: a queftionable reftric- 
tion, if they do not ivail themfelves of the privilege 
of farming, they would have a more natural attach- 
ment to tfeofe who did. The tenant could then make 
a fure bargain at the outfet with his landlord and 
jreftor, and give really more rent for the tithes than 
they could then be worth, the trouble and expence 
of collecting confidered : and thus gcempted from 
all uncertain demands, and allured of an adequate 
compenfation at the end of his term, he would put 
and keep his farm in a proper Hate of cultivation, 
and the lands remain in an improved Hate, inftead of 
being beggared by crofs-cropping and weeds, in the 
lalt three years of the leafe, and again requiring fal- 
lows, attended with the lofs of crops to clean them, 
at an expence much greater than the amount of the 
profits refulting from the now latter conduct of te- 

4 

nants. By thefe means, farming will become more 
refpeClable, and of courfe more ftudied; and lands 
will be kept in a proper ftat^ of increafing manurage; 
and by thefe means, and by thefe means only, the 

exertions 
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exertions of this Honourable Board will be crowned 
with fuccefs. 


Survey of Staffordshire, p. 97. 

The quedion of tithes having been pretty much 
and pretty often agitated and examined, I cannot ex- 
pe<d to be able in this report to throw any new 
light on the fubjeft; I fliall, however, date my ideas 
of the effeft they have on agriculture; and if that 
effeft {hall appear prejudicial, fome mode of prevent- 
ing or remedying the evil may be propofed, without 
doing injury to any of the parties intereded. 

Tithes having been formerly appropriated for a 
particular purpofe, mud be admitted as a property 
equally {acred with any other, cfpecially as that ap- 
propriation is admitted by thofe laws which regulate 
the. country where the tithes are produced; and 
although a confiderable part of the property fo ap- 
propriated has fince been alienated from its original 
purpofe, yet fuch alienation having been admitted 
and confirmed by thofe laws which proteft all other 
property, no friend to judice and the dability of pro- 
perty can expeft an exoneration from, or an abolition 
of tithes, without propofing and providing an equh 
valent, t 

Having faid this, I mud ,at the fame time confefs, 
that tithes," being an heavy tax upon the efforts and 

exertions 
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exertions of human induftry, are in a confiderable 
degree a prohibition of fuch exertion, and in that 
refpeft aft as a dead weight and a check on that 
fpirit of improvement, which it is good policy to en- 
courage by every means that can be devifed. If an 
equivalent can be found, and a commutation be efr 
fefteii, without injury to any one concerned, fuch 
regulation would doubtless be an improvement in 
our political •fyftem. # 

The following plan is propofed as the outline of 
an exchange of tithes for land, as land will always 
bear a value proportioned to that of its produce, 
and even the price or value of labour is meafured by 
the fame ftandard. 

Let an aft of parliament appoint in every djocefe 
an equal number of the molt refpeftable clergy and 
country gentlemen, commiffioners and truftees, and 
with a power of nominating furveyors to value all 
the tithes belonging* either to the clergy or the laity 
within the diocefe; and let the aft give an option to 
the land-owners of purchafing their refpeftive tithes 
at the valuation fixed on them by fuch furveyors ; 
the money arifing from fuch redemptipn might be 
inverted in the funds, or other fecurities, until a pro- 
per opportunity fliould offer of laying it out in land; 
and where the land-owners fliould refufe to pur- 
chafe fuch tithes, th^* commiffioners might have a 
power of mortgaging them,* or of taking up money 

on 
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on their fecurity, to be inverted in the fame way 
with that afifing from tithes actually fold : or, after 
a given time, the truftces might be impowered to fet 
apart an allotment of the land of thofe owners who 
refufe to pufehafe, and which, if conveniently fitu- 
ated for the former or tithe-owner, might be fo ap- 
plied; otherwife fold, and the money arifmg from 
fuch fale inverted as before, until it could be laid out 
in the purchafe of land. „ 

The execution of fome fuch plan would be attended 
with infinitely lefs trouble and expence than that now 
incurred by the annual valuation of tithes, as, Ihould 
the propofed regulation be once effected, the bufinefs 
would be fettled for ever; but under the prefent 
fyftem* the furveyor or valuer’s bufinefs is continued 
from year to year, and if thjt fyftem fliould continue, 
will be from generation to generation. An equiva- 
lent in land muft certainly be a more folid property 
than tithes. Land may be improved in any degree 
by good management and induftry; tithes fluctuate 
or fink in value at the will of the cultivator. 

I think fome fuch commutation as this might be 
eafily effected, and then all parties would be pleafed 
with the ^Iteration. 

Survey of Worcestershire, p. 43. 

If the payment of tithes an "kind, and mortmain 
tenures, are found obrtacles to improvement, might 

not 
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not fuch obftacles be removed, by a law, enforcing 
a compofition for tithes to be afiefled, not by the 
value of any particular eftate, but by the average 
value of a confiderable diftrift, and re-affelTed at dif- 
ferent periods ; confining the afleffment to the value 
of the land in a common courfe of hufbandry; that 
is, ’excluding all extraordinary improvements, fuch 
as buildings, plantations, &c. and by regulating re- 
newals of the’ tenures under the church, in the fame 
manner as the proportion of rent claimed as a fine, 
being afcertained by the value fixed for the tithes of 
the difiriifi. 


Survey of Monmouthshire, p. 26. 

• 

, Tithes are very unequally paid in this county, and 
the prefent mode of tolle&ing them in kind, through- 
out many parilhes, ffifturbs the harmony of fociety, 
and checks agricultural improvements. A refpe&a- 
ble gentleman of landed property, who told me he 
had a turn for that pleafing employment and healthy 
amufement of farming, and had been holding fome 
part of his eftate in his own hands, gave it up and 
let it all, becaufe he would not be fubjeft to have a 
difpute with the clergyman of the parilh taking the 
tithe in kind, upon hi» not agreeing to pay the ad- 
vance made, in paying per a<!re fo much more than 
* formerly. 
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formerly. I mufl obferve, at the fame time, that 
upon the large eftatcs of a noble duke in this county, 
I heard no complaint made in the mode of the pay- 
ment for the great tithes ; inftead of taking them in 
kind, there was a commutation fettled in a moderate 
way, fo as to give content. In the northern part of 
the county, 2 s. 6 d. per acre is, I find, only paid 
for the tithe of wheat ip fome places; while in the 
fouthern diftrift, I have been informed, the tithe has 
been raifed for the fame article, from 6 s. to 12s. 
per acre. 

This fubjeft has been fo copioufly treated, and fo 
fuccefsfully too, I have no doubt, by others, that 
nothing new remains to be faid upon it. If the 
wifdom of parliament perceive it neceffary to con- 
fider it, the'clergy and laity mufl; benefit by the re- 
gulations of this very important objeft; aad my moft 
earneft wifhes are, that it may be attended with the 
defired fuccefs. 


Survey of Caernarvonshire, p. 10. 

In fome places of this county hay is tithed, in 
other places it is not. Corn is always tithed, which 
is conftdered a great bar to # agricultural improve- 
ments. .. ... 


Survey 
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Survey of Denbighshire, p. 23. 

It is a faft that muft ftrike every one who has 
made the tour of Britain, efpccially if he is acquainted 
with its former as well as prefent ftate, that though 
the vx. rtioris of England in the mercantile and ma- 
nufa&uring lines of bufinefs^ have for the Lift half 
century been vigorous almoft beyond compare, yet 
in the line of agriculture it has been comparatively 
languid: Whereas in Scotland, though Ihe ftarted 
late, and has* made but fmall progrefs in induftry, 
yet the exertions in agriculture have nearly kept 
pace with thofe in the other departments. 

This can be aferibed to no other circumftances 
than thofe mentioned in the text: among thefe’the 
drawing of tithes in kind Is peculiarly difeouraging 
to agriculture, as it not only affe&s the tenant, but 
even the proprietor himfelf, who muft, on this ac* 
count, forego many attempts he could have made in 
improvements, with profit. The proprietors of land 
in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, who juftly con- 
lider the expence of improving the foil as a purchafe 
price, would in all cafes find that though they may 
have a reafonable profit, where no tithe is drawn, 
they could have had none at all if that had been paid 
in kind. Indeed, in mpft cafes, that tithe alone is 
more than the whole profit they ever expeft to dc, 
five from it. The confequence here is obvious ; 
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but the retardment which this circumjlancc will make, 
when operating in millions of cafes over a whole king- 
dom, baffles all attempt at calculation. 

To avoid this dreaded evil, extenfive trails of land 
are left in England in perpetual grafs, when it is by 
no means in a condition for yielding the rnofl abun- 
dant produce in that Hate. The quantity of bread- 
corn is thus neceJTarily« diminilhed, and with it the 
total amount of food even, for beafts is curtailed. 
Nothing can be fo ruinous to agriculture ! 


Survey of Northamptonshire, p. 61. 

The collecting, the tithes in kind is very generally- 
complained of, and in pariflres where that mode is 
adopted, it certainly operates veiy powerfully againfl; 
the introduction of improvements in hulbandry ; 
while at the fame time it is attended with very dif- 
agreeable confequences, both irt a religious and po- 
litical view, as it is often the means of creating fuch 
divifions between the clergyman and his parifhioners, 
as render the religious inftruftions of the former of 
little avail, while it loofens that chain of intercourfe 
and connection, which it is confidered of fo much im- 
portance to keep united. has happened (though, 
to the credit of the clergy of this diftri& be it faid, 
the inftafices are very rare) where the tithes have 

been 
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been let to a layman, for the purpofe of oppreffion, 
he has been known to exert that authority, with 
which he was inverted, and hath not only taken the 
tenth (hock of corn, and the tenth cock of hay, but 
alfo the tenth lamb, pig, hen, egg, &c.; nay, has even 
gone into the garden, and taken not only the tenth 
part*o" the fruit, but alfo the tenth of the produce 
of the kitchen-garden. Under fuch circumftances 
as thefe, it may be alked, who is the farmer, who 
would not feel himfelf aggrieved? 

Many plans have been fuggefted in order to bring 
about an arsfangement of tithes, and to place them 
on fome permanent footing. It has been propofed 
that the proprietors fhould farm the tithes in each 
parifli, or that a corn-rent Should be fixed by j:he 
average price of grain for a number of years part; 
hut that which appears moll likely to give general 
approbation, and which feems beft calculated to do 
juftice to all parties, ia to give the clergyman a com- 
penfation for his tithes in land, becaufe the depreci- 
ation in tli& value of money has been fo great, as to 
render any arrangement which is to be founded- on 
it as a medium by which the value is to.be^afcertained 
in future times, very uncertain; whereas the produce 
of land mull always bear reference to the value of 
money at th« time. 

Whether the open fiefd parilhes are to be inclofed, 
or allowed to remain in their* prefent ftate, ftill it is 

humbly 
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humbly fuppofed, that a general arrangement might 
be made refpefting tithes, by giving a compenfation 
in land; and that upon the fame principles on which 
thofe who aft as commiffioners under inclofing bills 
determine thefe matters, which is generally by finding 
the clergyman entitled to one-fifth, or one-fixth of 
the tillage land, and one-ninth of the pafture, or two- 
thirteenths of the whole parilh. 

Were this definable objeft by any means obtained, 
improvements in agriculture, and the different breeds 
of ftock, would no doubt take place; and inftead of 
the clergyman and his parifhioners living in a ftate 
of contention or warfare, we fltould fee them living 
as one great family, in harmony and peace, and the 
clergyman confidered as the parent and preferver of 
that bond by which they are united. 



Art. 
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Art. XIII. 

On the mojl practicable Mode of giving an Equitable 
Compenfation for Tithes. 

[By Thomas Davis, efq; in a Letter to the Secretary.] 

Si", 

T HE Society having thought proper to call the 
attention of their members and of the publick, 
to the fubjeft of Tithes, under a well-founded con- 
viftion that the payment thereof in kind not only 
tends to fow diffention between the clergy and their 
parilhioners, but is alfo a very great hinderance to 
improvements in agriculture, and having offered a pre- 
mium for the bell effay on the moll praftical mode 
of giving an equitable compenfation for tithes in 
general ; * 

The writer hereof begs leave to ftate to the fo- 
ciety, that having had a long and a£live experience 
i 1 fettling commutations for tithes under inclofure 
a&s of* parliament, and having had an opportunity 
of obferving the inconveniencies and defe&s ii^ the 
modes hitherto authorized and directed by parlia- 
ment, he flatters himfelf that he can point out fuch 
an alteration in thofe modes, as will lay a ground- 
work for p general commutation; and which, if 

• The publication of this fcflaj (to which the Society’s prize was 
adjudged) was omitted in the 7th volume, at the rcqueltof the author.. 

fanftioned 
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fanftioned by this Society, may poflibly hereafter 
attraft the attention of parliament; and if tried and 
found to anfwer in Angle parilhes, may hereafter pave 
the way for a general commutation aft. 


THE evils arifing from the exaftion of tithes. in 
kind are too well known to require any additional 
proof. 

They not only furnifh frequent occafions of dif- 
putes between the receiver and payer, but in many 
inltances they operate as a tax upon induftry, parti- 
cularly in countries where the land requires expcnlive 
improvements. In both thefe cafes, they have an 
undoubted tendency to injure agriculture, and there- 
fore," however juft the tax may be in itfelf, the policy 
of it, in the prefent ftate of agriculture, is certainly 
queftionable. 

, In the dark ages of the world, when its inhabi- 
tants depended folely on the labour of their hands 
for the bread they ate , the obligation of a payment of 
part of that bread to a clafs of men fet apart from 
the fecular concerns of the world, and devoted to 
the religious and moral inftruftion of their fellow- 
creatures, was an inftitution worthy of its divine 
author ; and the progrellive improvements in civili- 
zation and feierjee, which thofe ages are univerfally 
allowed to have received from the clergy, are a ftri- 
king pfoof of the wifdbm of that iqfUtution. 


In 
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In thofe days, vihtn money was fcarcely known as 
a circulating medium, and not only the rent of the 
land itfelf was paid with part of its produce, but the 
little trade then known was merely a barter of one 
commodity for another, a payment to the clergy in 
money would have been as juftly reprobated as the 
payment of tithes in kind is at this time. 

It is the difference in thp manners and cujloms of 
the times , that'has altered our ideas of the nature of 
this provifion for the clergy, fo as to render, that 
payment a grievance, which our forefathers paid 
without gru3ging, and which indeed they could have 
paid in no other way. 

Another reafon for the diffatisfaftion which for 
the laft two centuries has attended this payment, is 
the alienation of a very great part of the tithes of 
the kingdom, made by King Henry the Eighth at the 
dilfolution of the religious houfes, whereby they 
were taken from the church and veiled in lay- 
owners } this alteration ftriking entirely at the meri- 
torious part of the payment, and making that a tax 
upon the land, which in its firft inftitution Was a fer- 
fonal payment by one fet of men to another, in the 
nature of a falary for fervices performed by the latter 
to the former. 

But, however detrimental tithes may be to agri- 
culture at this time , or hpwever their original nature 
may be altered, it cannot be denied that agriculture 

vol. vin, r .has 
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has grown op, in fpite of them , to the perfection to 
which it has now attained. Nay, indeed they may 
be faid to have contributed in fame degree to bring it 
to that perfection, by putting landholders upon ex- 
pedients to raife fucli crops as were the leaft advan- 
tageous to the tithe-owners and the molt beneficial 
to themfelves, and which have tended ultimately- fo 
much to the advantage of the kingdom, viz. the 
laying down wet arable lands to pafiure , and the 
raifing artificial grajfes , turnips , and other green crops 
upon arable land , inftead of exhaufting the land, as 
formerly, with repeated crops of corn'.' A fyftem 
which has enabled the kingdom to fupply its in- 
creafed confumption of animal food, for which it 
muft always depend upon its own refources, almoll 
unailifted by importation. 

And this alteration in the agriculture of the king- 
dom has made the value of tithes fo very uncertain 
and fluctuating, that, although in particular diclriCls 
it has been very much increafed by the bringing large 
trafts of uncultivated land into tillage, it 'has de- 
creSfed in other difiriCls, particularly, in the neigh- 
bourhood pf great towns, in proportion as the value 
of the land has increafed by the introduction of good 
hulbandry. 

And perhaps this uncertainty of the tithes, arifing 
from the openings which this choice of crops leaves 
for fubterfuges and evauons, and confequently of 

difputes. 
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difputes, has tended to make tithes in general more 
obnoxious at this time , although they are in fo many 
indances compounded for at a fair price, than they 
were in ancient times, when lands were regularly 
fown with corn in a common field date, and the tithe 
corn rigoroufly taken up in kind. 

And as a proof that this argument is right, it is 
well known, that there a*e always more difputes 
about the tithes of fmajl infignificant articles, than 
about the tithes of corn, which are in fail: the real 
grievance. 

If thefe arguments are well founded, as the writer 
hereof thinks they are, it is obvious that, in the pre- 
fent date of agriculture, a commutation of tithes for 
a fair equivalent would be a very defirable thing, not 
only to the occupiers of titljeable land, but in many 
indances to the tithe-owners themfelves. The dif- 
ficulty is to find out that equivalent. 

In treating on this fubjeft, it is to be lamented 
that the minds of men have been, (particularly of 
late years) fo prejudiced againjl the very nature of 
tithes, that the idea of a £air equivalent has feldom 
been thought of. They have been too frequently 
looked upon as a kind of furreptitious property , of 
which the owners might at any time be difpoffeffed at 
the will of the date. This kind of argument, indead 
of obtaining the end pxopofed, mud undoubtedly 
defeat it. r • 


R 2 
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There are many defcriptions of property in this 
kingdom much lefs capable of bearing a fcrutiny into 
the means of its acquifition, than that of tithes. 

But when that property has been guaranteed to 
its poffeffors by the conftitution and laws of the king- 
dom, it is idle to difpute the legality of the mode by 
which it was acquired. 

Not only that very great proportion of the tithes 
of this kingdom which is in lay hands,- has been fold 
and bought for a valuable confideration, and many of 
the livings which ftill remain to the church have 
been as legally fold and bought under the prote&ion 
of the law, as any other defcription of property 
whatever; but the lands fubjefr to thofe tithes have 
alfcx been bought at reduced prices on account of 
that incumbrance, in the fame manner as eftates have 
been bought fubjeft to fee-farm rent9, and houfes to 
ground-rents. And although all thofe payments are 
incumbrances on the property of one fet of men , yet 
they conftitute the property , and frequently thd only 
property of another fet of men\ and the laws of Eng- 
land (whofe firfi care is the prefervation of property , 
however it may vary in defcription) are equally bound 
to protect both. 

If this fundamental rule were ftrifrly kept in view, 
that the land-owners and tithe-owners are equally en- 
titled to their refpeftive {hares out of the produce of 
the land, there would be fewer difputes than there 

now 
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now are about tithes in their prefent ftate, and men 

would turn their thoughts more unbiaffed to find out 

an equivalent, commutation to be offered for them ; 

a commutation fo contrived, as to fecure to both 

% 

land-holders and tithe-owners, as near as poffible for 
time to come, the fame proportions they would have 
received out of the land, in cafe no alteration had 
been made in the mode of afftrtaining thofe proportions. 

But, however defirable, or however practicable, 
it might be to find an equivalent commutation tp 
be given itj lieu of tithes, it does not follow that any 
fcheme of this kind can take place at one time through- 
out the kingdom. That is neither neceflary nor 
practicable. 

It is well known that commutations are directed in 
every feffion of parliament, by virtue of inclofure 
afts, in parifhes where there are commonable lands , 
and afterwards fettled by commilfioners without any 
difficulty; and therefore others might be made in 
parifhe* already inclofed , on the fame plan, or a better, 
if a better could be found. The principal reafon^why 
thefe commutations have in general been made at 
the time of an inclofure of commonable lahds, is, the 
opportunity of doing it without the expence of a 
feparate aft of parliament; and the fear of that ex- 
pence is the reafOn why.it has been fo feldom done 
iq old inclofed parifhes,* 


There 
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There feems to be no good reafon (provided a 
fair and equitable ratio of commutation could be 
pointed out which would extend generally to all de- 
fcriptions of tithes in the kingdom, and if a power 
were lodged fomewhcre to carry thofe commutations 
into effeft without the great expence of feparate afts 
of parliament) why many parilhes might not foon be 
exonerated from this incumbrance. 

It has been before obferved, that it is not neceffary 
that commutations of all the tithes in the kingdom 
fliould be made at once; nor would it indeed be 
practicable. If the great defideratum of a general 
ratio , that would be in all cafes an equitable bargain 
between the tithe-receiver and the tithe-payer, could 
be fettled; and a power could be conftituted to carry 
fuch bargains into execution ; commutations of this 
kind would be made as fajl as they were wanted , viz, 
whenever tithes be came a matter of contention. 

There are two kinds of compenfation that can be 
given for tithes, viz. 

i ft. An equivalent in the grofs; and 
idly. A yearly commutation. 

An equivalent in the grofs may be given in two 
ways, viz. 

i ft. By obliging the tithe-owners to fell their in- 
tereft to the landholders for a valuable confideration 

•i 

in money ; or, • ■ 

' idly. 
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idly. By obliging the latter the give land to the 
former of equal value with the value of their tithes. 

The former has always been thought, and perhaps 
properly, too great a flretch of power even for par- 
liament to attempt. 

The latter is frequently done under inclofure aCts 
in ’pari flies where every proprietor has fufficient 
commonable lands to give few the exoneration of the 
tithes of all llis property in that parifli ; but is fre- 
quently and indeed generally impracticable in pariflies 
where the lands are already inclofed. 

A yearly commutation in money may alfo be given 
in two ways ; viz. 

1 ft. By a permanent yearly money payment. 

idly. By a payment in money, to be varied from 
time to time, according to,the variation of the value 
of the articles out of which the tithes arife. 

The former has been fometimes directed in in- 
clofure aCts, but is^objeCtionable, on accoOnt of the 
continual fluctuation in the value of money. 

The latter* is the mode moil commonly directed 
by parliament in inclofure aCts at this time for fettling 
commutations for tithes; and the variation of this 
yearly payment is in general directed to be regulated 
by the variation in the prices of wheat given in the 
London Gazette, 

The latter mode mjy therefore be faid, not only 
to be the legit exceptionable,* but is, indeed, perhaps 
* the 
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the only practicable mode by which parifhes, already 
inclofed, can be exonerated from tithes. 

But, whether the price of wheat alone be a proper 
ratio by which to fix the value of all tithes, is a 
matter deferving ferious confideration. 

The writer of this, who has been long and actively 
employed under inclofure aCts, is of opinion that it 
is not; and, with all proper deference to the wifdom 
of the legiflature, who have hitherto directed that 
ratio to be adopted, ventures to Gate the following 
reafons for his opinion: — 

The tithes of this kingdom arife chiefly from the 
following articles, viz. 

Corn, viz. wheat, barley, oats, pulfe, &c. 

Hay, including clover. Vetches, &c. 

Cows, viz. calves and milk. 

Sheep, viz. wool and lambs. 

Underwood. 

Pigs* 

Poultry, &c. 

It is not only evident that the price of wheat does 
not govern the price of all the other titheable ar- 
ticles above- enumerated, but it is as evident, that 
the price of wheat fluChiates 'lefs than any other ne- 
cejfary of life, if taken on an average for any twenty 
years together; it haying been the policy of the 
government of this country to keep the price of fo 
indifpenfable an articled Jleady as poflible, by im- 
porting 
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porting it from all other countries when it is dear in 
this, and by giving a bounty on its exportation when 
its price at home is too low to pay the expence of 
growing it. 

And the effeCt of this policy has been fuch, that' 
the nrice of wheat has been very little higher on 
an* average of the laft twenty years, than it was ou 
an average of the twenty Jaft years of the laft cen- 
tury; while the price ^f barley and oats, cheefe and 
butter, have nearly doubled. 

Any ratio for the tithes of the laft-mentioned ar- 
ticles, which was fettled in the laft century, and de- 
duced from the price of wheat alone, muft therefore 
at this time be an unfair commutation for the tithes 
of many other titbeable articles. And there is no 
fair ground on which to, argue, that the value of 
the laft-mentioned articles, and indeed of all other 

productions of land, for which this kingdom muft 

% 

chiefly depend on it’s own refources, may not here- 
after fluctuate as much as it has hitherto done; while 
it is more ttfan probable, that, by means of impor- 
tation, wheat may keep nearly its prefefit average 
price. 

No commutation for tithes can be called a fair 
equivalent, which is not fo fettled as to fluctuate 
with the rife and fall of every commodity fubjeCt to 
tithes ; fo as to be inJaCt, a fair yearly rent for each 
year's tithes, or as nearly *fo as the nature of the 
cafe will admit. The 
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The ratio of a commutation fliould therefore be 
deduced from all the feveral articles out of which 
tithes arife, or at leaft. from fuch of them as are of the 
greateft confequence, and which, in a great degree, 
' influence the price of the rcfl ; and fome ftandard, 
as Ample in its operation as pofiible, fliould be Axed 
upon, by which the owners of tithes may make fuch 
a commutation as will ensure them and their fuccef- 
{ors, from year to year for ever, the fame income as 
would have been received from the tithes themf elves, 
in cafe fuch commutation had not taken place; or 
as nearly fo as the nature of the cafe will admit. 

The principal titheable produce of arable land, 
being, as is already Hated, wheat, barley, and oats ; 
the commutation for the tithes of arable land fliould 
be regulated by the value.of all thofe forts of grain ; 
and thofe values could be as eaflly deduced from the 
London Gazette, as the value of wheat alone. 

'Thus would the tithe-owner be paid the real value 
in money for the feveral titheable articles, which he 
would otherwife have taken in kind. "And, as the 
price.'- of the other common productions of arable 
land is, in 2, very great degree, influenced by the 
prices of thefe principal kinds of grain; it is fair to 
infer, that a ratio for the other productions of arable 
land, deduced from thefe prices, would be a fair 
equivalent for the tithes of tjiofe productions ; and 
particularly fo, when taken on an average of fome 

years 
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years together. And the poflible effeft which fu- 
ture regulations may have with refpeft to the impor- 
tation and exportation of corn, which it is impoflible 
at this time to forefee, is an additional reafon why 
no conclufion can be drawn, that the different kinds 
of grain will hereafter bear the fame relative prices 
as’ they now do; and confequently, that no ratio de- 
duced from the price of me kind of grain, can be 
infallible with refpeft.to the other kinds. 

So far, there appears to be no great difficulty in 
finding a proper ftandard with refpeft to the common 
productions of arable land ; and with refpeft to the 
more valuable articles, fuch as hops, hemp, flax, &c. 
of which the produftion is local, it would not be 
difficult to afeertain their value, and fix a local* ratio 
by which to regulate the* tithes thereof. And per- 
haps it may not be difficult to prove, that even thofe 
articles which are local, are affe&ed by the prices of 
the more indifpen/able articles of confumption, viz. 
corn,, and if fo, a ratio taken from the prices of the 
latter, woufd hold good with refpeft to the former. 
But thefe articles are not of general confequence 
enough to enlarge updn here. 

From a due confideration of the foregoing obfer- 
vations, it is evident that no great difficulty will oc- 
cur in finding proper Jtandards for afeertaining the 
Value of the tithes oi arable land. 


But 
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Even hay, an article of conftant confumption, 
Cannot, on account of its being fo very variable in 
its quality, be reduced to any ftandard price. But 
even that article is. regulated by the price of butter. 
For, as the fame land which produces hay for fale 
(efpecially near great towns, where the demand both 
for hay and butter chiefly is) would alfo keep dairy 
cows, the quantity of land mown for hay will 
always be regulated by the price of the produce of 
fuch cows. 

And by parity of reafoning, it may be faid with 
truth, that the price of lambs and wool is as much 
regulated by the price of butter, as the price of hay 
js ; for almoft all grafs land may be feifewith cows. 
And.butter being, as is before explained, the article 
of daily confumption and daily return, and therefore 
governing the price of cheefe, and other produftions 
of grafs land, whofe fale and whofe return is more 
dijlant, it follows, that every occupier of grafs land 
will apply it to that purpofe which he finds to an- 
fwer beft. And that kind of exertion- will always 
operate fo as to keep the profit (and of courfe the 
tithe) of all the various articles produced on the fame 
kind of land, nearly on a level. 

And even underwood (from which, in fome coun- 
tries, a confiderable tithe arifes) will be grubbed up, 
and made paflure land, the moment it is found that 

v 

the fame land would pay; better, if fed by Jheep or 
cows. * If 
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If therefore butter be, as I confider it to be, the 
only Angle commodity, by which the tithes of all 
the produ&ions of grafs lands can be regulated, in 
fettling a commutation for the tithes of fuch lands; 
I propofc, that the clerk of every market in Great- 
Britain fhould be directed to make a weekly return 
of ahe price of milk-butter in fuch market, in the 
fame manner as the returns of the prices of corn are 
made. And that in every commutation for tithes, 
the commiflkmers be directed ,to enquire, firft, the 
feveral proportions of tithes arifing in each parifh, 
from wheat, barley , and oats , and other productions 
of arable land ; and alfo the proportion arifing from 
the . differ ei^produElions of grafs land ; and then 
fliould date what were the returns in the London 
Gazette, on the average of the year preceding, of 
the prices of wheat , barley , and oats, and alfo of the 
price of milk-butter, in that county. 

That the juft ices .of the peace for each county 
Ihould, yearly, at tlffeir Epiphany feflions, publilh an 
account of the average prices of wheat, barley, and 
oats, and alfo of milk-butter, taken from the London 
Gazette for the year preceding, for that county* 
And that the difference in the prices between the year 
then lajl pajl, and the year in which the commutation 
was made, Jhould be the ratio by which the tithes t 0 
be received from every landholder Jhould be regulated 
for the year, ending at the enfuing Eajler ; in like 

manner 
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manner as commutations are now fettled and regu- 
lated daily under inclofure a&s, by a ratio deduced 
from the price of wheat alone. 

It may be faid that the price of the tithes, when 
once fettled, might remain the fame for more than one 
year. — I anfwer, that as the many parifhes which now 
pay rents of this kind in lieu of tithes, and the many 
others yet remaining to be fettled, muft neceffarily 
begin from different periods; it follows, that the juf- 
tices muft make a return every year. But the tithe- 
owners and the tithe-renters, are not obliged to alter 
the terms every year ; but may, if they thiuk proper, 
make agreements for three , feven , or fourteen years , 
or for as long time as their refpe&ivfl^tcrefts fliall 
^continue. 

With refpeft to the tithes of fuch valuable articles 
as hops, hemp, flax, &c. the legiflature might fix a 
fair price per acre for each, and fuch as would not 
be fufficient to prevent the cultivation of thofe ar- 
ticles in land naturally adapted to' them; at the fame 
time recolle&ing, that, as they are produced* in ge- 
neral in the very belt land, the price to be fixed for 
the tithes Ihould bear a proportion to the fuperior 
value of the land, and to the tithes it would produce 
if the cultivation of thofe articles were fuperfeded by 
the cultivation of corn. 

And whenever a general commutation takes place, 
the rife and fall therepf might follow the average 
» price 
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price of corn\ as it is by the price of corn that thd 
growth of thofe articles is at prefent in a great de- 
gree regulated. 

Mr. Pryce having, in his very ingenious effay on 
this fubjeft (already publilhed by the fociety) pointed 
out minutely the procefs which he apprehends would 
be proper to be authorized, by parliament to carry 
cor .mutation: into general effeft, and parliament ha- 
ving in many inftances dorte him and the fociety the 
honour of adopting ftiany parts of his plan in com- 
mutations under inclofure afts, it will be needlefs to 
add more; here on that fubjeft. The mode now in 
general ufe may be feen in many inclofure afts paifed 
every feffiojj^ and particularly in an aft fent herewith* 
paffed in the laft feffions, for inclofing the open lands* 
and commuting the tithes of the pariih of “ Milton* 
“ Bryant in the county of Bedford.” 

If the fociety Ihould honour this plan with their 
fanftion, and parliament ihould adopt it by way of 
experiment in particular pariihes, the difficulties of 
making an aft for carrying it into general execution will 
be feen, and, it is prefumed, will eafxly be obviated. 

Such an aft might lodge a power in fome of the 
law courts, the court of quarter-feifions’, of perhaps 
the new Board of Agriculture, to grant commiflions 
for that purpofe, on the application of a fpecified 
majority of the parties interefted in the tithes of 

each pariih. • 

” o • 
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RlS mtax&f, nor perhaps poMIe, that the 

tubes o? the whole kingdom fhould be commuted in 
one year, two, or three. It would be fufficient, that 
whenever the parties concerned felt the grievance, 
they (hould know where to apply for the remedy. 

With belt wiflies for the profperity of a Society 
who have fo much the publick good at heart, 

I remain, their faithful member, 

THOMAS DAVIS. 

Longleat , Sept. 1793. 



Art. 
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Art. XIV. 

An Hijlorical Account of the Marjh-Lands of 
the County of Somerfet. 

[By Richard Lockk, efq.J 
In a Letter to the Secretary. 

: iY GOOD i'RIEND, Highb ridge -Houfe. 

I N obedience to your wifties I here fend you an 
hiftorical account of the Pajiure-Land , fituate in 
the flat part of Somerfetfhire. It is chiefly flared from 
my own obfervations, in bufy life, during a feries of 
little more than fifty years. 

If we go fo far back as Domefday-Book, we lhall 
find that the annur.1 average value of marfh-land was 
at that oera eftimated at one farthing per acre, allow- 
ing the fame quantity of ‘acres to have then exifted 
as are at prefent charged upon our parifh books. 
For the firft four hundred years after this period, 
lands doubled their* value every century; and from 
the Rrformayon to the prefent time the value of land 
has been doubled every fifty years. This enormous 
increafe of landed property, within the interval of 
700 years, may be eftimated as two ttioufand is to 
unity, fuppofing we reckon a little more than 40s. 
per acre for the prefent annual average value. 

As I- drew my jirft breath in Burnham, and have 
always refided in it, my’caflulations fhall be fupported 

from 
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from the hiftory of that parifti, together with a few 
adjoining parilhes of the South-Marlh. But, in 
order that you may underftand me better, I refer 
you to the following table. 


Pariflies No. of Acres 

Value of the 
Pariflies in 
1796. 

Value of ditto 
in Domefday- 
Book. 

Wedmore 

10,000 

O 

b 

0 

0 

King's Manor. 

Huntfpill 

6,000 

15,000/. 

7 l 

Burnham 

4,000 

10,0*00/. 

4/. 

Mark 

4,000 

9,000/. * 

part of. Wtdmort. 

Eaft-Brent 


7,000 1 included with Berrow and 

South-Brent 

3.65° 

7,500 / 

Lympjkam . 

* 


3 1.05° 

68,500/. 



Annual Value per acre at different periods from the 
Conqueft to the prefent time. 

In 1086 one Jarthing . , 1600 — is. o>d. 

1191 one halfpenny 1650 [Interregnum) zs. 6d. 

1292 one peony 1688, ( Revolution ) 5s. 

1399 two-pence *745* {Scots Rebellion) 10s. 

1500 four-pence 1796/ 2 1 . gs. 

155° 7id- 

Banwell, North-Petherton, Stoke-Courcy, Can- 
nington, and fomc other parilhes in the neighbour- 
hood, make a more refpe&able figure in the Norman 
furvey than the above, and are eftcemed to be of 
equal value at prefent ; but as they contain fome high- 
land, and more than a proportionable quantity of ara- 
ble, I have not included t^ienl in the above table. 

. Twenty 
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Twenty years after King William the firft had 
compleated his conqueft of England, in j 066, he 
caufed a furvey to be»made after the manner of that 
made in the time of Edward the Confeflbr. The 
lands were valued by carucates and hides : the former 
related to the arable, and contained the quantum 
tilled with one plough ; and the latter included a fuf- 
ficient quantity of meadow,* pafture, and wood with 
it, for the ufe* of the sattlc and inhabitants, under 
the denomination of Norman Great-Lords and Saxon 
Thanes, including their vaffals, diftinguilhed as fcr- 
vants, villanes, borderers, coliberts, and cottagers. 

As the lands I am fpeaking of were in 1086 va- 
lued at about one farthing per acre per annum, upon 
an average, fo we find in the tax laid on by Henry 
the firflt, by way of raifing a portion for his daughter 
Maud, on her marriage with the Emperor, that the 
value of land increafed ; and when the ranfom-tax of 
Richard the firft was paid by knights fees, it con- 
tinued jlo increafe, infomuch, that at his death, in 
1199, it became doubled, being then eftimated at 
one halfpenny per acre. In the Pope’s tax lafd on 
in 1292, it appears, that within that laft*century the 
lands again became doubled, for the average efti- 
mate at this sera feems to have increafed to one 

penny per acre. Upon the death of Richard II. 

* • 

and the acceflion of Hf^jry IVth. in 1399, the lands 
became worth twd-pence per acre, as be abun- 
dantly 
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dandy proved from the various rent-rolls of the lands 
belonging to the abbey of Glaftonbury. After the 
overthrow of Richard Illd, in the battle of Bof- 
worth, the houfes of York and Lancaftcr became 
united in the pcrfon of Henry Vllthj and, calcula- 
ting from the many and various taxes which he laid 
on the land, it appears, that long before his death,' 
viz. about 1 500, the value of eftates had in this laft 
century alfo become doubled, being' increafed to 
four-pence per acre. 

It was, however, on account of the reformation 
in the reight of Henry VUIth, and a total fuppref- 
fion of the feudal tenure, that the lands became 
doubled in half a century ; for as the church-lands 
were divided and fubdivided amongft the laity, fo 
thefe began to inclofe and identify their property, 
infomuch that in the leafes granted in the reign of 
Edward Vlth, we find the referved rents amounted 
to feven-pence halfpenny per acre, exclufive of about 
that fum for a farlief, which was then confidered 
as a fine for the addition of a life or for a life. If 
we confult the feoffments and leafes granted in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, we may obferve the 
•gradual increafe of landed property to fuch a de- 
gree, that it again became doubled in fifty years, for 
at her death, in 1603, the referved rents amounted 
to one fluffing and three-pence per acre. The peace- 
able reigi^jof James- I. was favourable to landed 

property. 
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property, which, however, received a check in the 
troublefome reign of Charles Ift; but notwith- 
ftanding this, it again became doubled in fifty years ; 
for it appears from the furvey taken by Cromwell’s 
commiflioners, that the marlh-lands I am fpeaking 
of were valued in 2S. 6d. per acre. Soon after 
King William’s acceffion to the throne, viz. in 
1688, the land-tax was laid on as it Hands at prefent, 
which is about five {hillings per acre on an average. 
In the fubfequent fifty years, eftates again became 
doubled ; for I remember well in the Scotch rebel- 
lion, in 1745, that the common price of pafture-land 
was ten {hillings per acre. From this period agri- 
culture became known and pra&ifed, infomuch that 
every fever, years leafe, from that time to the prefent, 
increafed the annual rent five lhil lings per acre; fo 
that the prefent annual value of thefe eftates may be 
eftimated at 45s. per ftatute acre upon an average. 

As to pafture-land, we may obferve, that about 
one-tenth of it was* in its higheft degree of culture 
fifty years fiace; and the only difference in agricul- 
ture which I have remarked on thofe lands is.in the 
mode of draining, for when I firft remember the 
gutters were dug two feet wide, and one foot deep; 
Whereas the prefent improved practice is to cut the 
drain ten inches wide and twenty inches deep. 

In recurring to my minutes when I firft began to 
meafure and value lancl, in 1 755, 1 find the follow- 
ing 
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ing table. No. 1, calculated for the valuation of pas- 
ture, which will difcover the great advance of eftates 
in the courfe of forty years, by comparing it with 
the prefent valuation as in table No. 2. 



No. I. 


No. II. 




Valuation table in 1 755. 

Valuation table in 

1796, 

Quality of the land. Price per acre. 

Quality of the land. 

Price per acre. 


£• s • 

d. 


£- 

s • 

d 

No. 1 

1 5 

0 

No. 1 

3 

10 

0 

2 

1 2 

6 

2 

3 

5 

0 

3 

1 0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 17 

6 

4 

2 

*5 

0 

5 

0 15 

0 

5 

2 

10 

0 

6 

0 12 

6 

6 

2 

5 

0 

7 

0 10 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

8 

P 5 

0 

8 

1 

*5 

0 

to 

0 2 

6 

Q 

1 

10 

0 


Thefe tables will give a better anfwer to the Lady 
who confulted Lord Mansfield, than his Lordlhip 
gave her with regard to the difpofmg of her cafh to 
the bell advantage. “ If, fays he, your Ladylhip 
“ wants principal without intereft, buy land;— if in- 
“ tereft, without principal, lend your money on mort- 
“ gage; — but if principal and intereft, purchafe in 
“ the Stocks.” 

However, if we will calculate froir experience, we 
fhall by the following Iketch be undeceived with re- 
gard to the increaling value of' landed property, more 
efpecially as it is made indqpendant of any extraor- 
dinary efforts of agricultural management. 


Dates 
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Dates. Value per acre. Value per annum. 




('747 

let at 

O 

xo 

O 

— 5° 

\ 1754 

— 

O 

l 5 

O 

— 75 

11761 

— 

1 

0 

O 

— - 100 

J 1768 

— 

I 

5 

O 

— 125 

Y775 

— 

I 

10 

O 

— 150 

J 1782 

— 

I 

*5 

O 

— 1 75 

&( l 7*9 

— 

2 

0 

O 

— 200 

< VIT 96 

— 

2 

9 

O 

— 225 

Thus the fame farm 

ie 

i 747 > 

fold at thirty years 

purchafe for 

0 

0 

would 

in 1 

796 at the fame va- 


luation yield 6750I. 

And fuppofing the purchafer of one hundred acres 
of land in 1747 mortgaged it with counter-fecurity 
for 1500I. he would have only 75I. interefl, at five 
per cent, per annum, to pay from that time to-the 
picfent, when the rent 0/ the farm is increafed to 
225I. per annum, which at thirty years purchafe 
amounts to 6750!. producing a nett profit of 5250I. 

Should this accoum, which is founded on faft, flare 
gentlemen in the face as an exaggerated calculation, 
they may farisfy their judgments concerning it by 
examining their old leafes granted prior to the Scotch 
rebellion in 1745, compared with the advanced rent 
their tenants are ready to offer in 1796. 

I forefee that my valuation of pafiure land in its 
highefl degree of culture, at 3I. . 10s. per ftatutc 
acre exclufivc of fences,* wall be ofcjefted to by the 
graziers, under the idea gf their not being able to 

pay fo much rent as cow-farmers. 
f To 
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To obviate this feeming difference, I alfert from ex- 
perience, as a practical agriculturifl, that every marlh 
farmer of importance, occupying two hundred acres, 
does or ought to grow twenty acres of wheat, milk 
twenty cows, and feed twenty oxen and heifers, be- 
fides fheep and other cattle. Now, fuppofing cows 
to be more profitable than oxen, will not the farmer 
milk thirty cows, and feed only ten oxen ? And by 
the fame rule, will he not, with the approbation of 
his landlord, (upon paying an equivalent for worlting 
the land) grow forty acres of wheat inftead of twenty, 
fhould he conceive wheat likely to contiKue fo high 
as nine or ten {hillings per bufhel ? 

Should it be objefted, that 3I. 10s. per acre for the 
beft paflure is more than a farmer can make of it 
even with cows, let me afle the reafon why fanners 
are fo earneft to rent it at that price, and why the 
new inclofed lands in their uncultivated ftate gene- 
rally fell at auction under a£ls of parliament from 70I. 
to iool. per acre ? "We have a. gentleman in Burn- 
ham worth io,oool. of his own getting, who hath 
refhfed 4I. per ftatute acre for his beft paflure, and 
that from a fubftantial tenant, who offered to covenant 
to feed it with nothing but cows. 1 own~at prefent 
four acres of paflure in Burnham, ftatute meafure, 
let on a leafe at fourteen pounds per annum. It was 
purchafed by one of my anceftors in the reign of 
King James I. at feventeen ^pounds ; and I am this 
day (which is the reafon of its being noticed) offered 

35 o1 - 
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350I. for it, which is but 20I. ihort of my demand. 
This bit of pafture hath been in my pofihffion forty- 
nine years, in all which time, I have not expended 
about it 20I. in agricultural improvements. 

I remember when land was let at fifteen (hillings 
per acre, to have fold beef and pork at three (hillings 
per fcore, mutton at two-pence per pound, cheefe at 
fixteen drillings per hundred, bacon and butter at 
three pence per pound, wheat at three drillings per 
budrel, barton-fowls and ducks at eight-pence per 
couple, and fat geefe at two-pence farthing per pound. 
Now, fuppofing thefe feveral articles fell at prefent 
at three times that price, why cannot a farmer afford 
to give three times the rent for his farm, viz. forty- 
five drillings per acre, upon an average ? and if fo, 
how far (hort that is of three pound ten (hillings per 
acre for the bed land, I leave to the judgment of 
tire occupier, who very well knows the expence of 
preparing his commodities for the market is not 
materially increafed* if performed as it ought to be 
by his*own family. 

It is certain that farmers in this neighbourhood 
have added to their confequence very much within 
fifty years. I cap fend you the namds of fifty of 
them, worth ten thoufand pounds each upon an 
average, amounting together to half a million fter- 
ling, of their own or their father’s getting within that 
period. This infiux .of wealth provides us with a 
(hop, a butcher, a baker, *a barber, a furgeon, an at- 
torney. 
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torney, and fome giggs in almoft every parifh; but 
when I remember fir ft, none of thefe exifted between 
the two market-towns of Bridgwater and Axbridge. 
In Burnham, we had, when I was a boy, but two 
tea-kettles, and no watch. In the adjoining parifhes 
of Berrow and Brean, there were neither the one 
or the other. 

To return to my fubjeft : I proceed to explain my 
fecond valuation table, numbered from' one to nine, 
as hereinbefore ftated. 

No. I. in the quality column, reprefents in my 
field-book the fir ft or bell fort of pafture’and by it 
I mean the old rich grazing land long fince in its 
higheft degree of culture, and generally confifts of 
large pieces from forty to fixty acres each, adjoining 
to fome river, village, or turnpike-road. This fort 
of land may be called pafture in perfection, for it is 
fo rich that no agricultural art can ever make it pro- 
duce grafs of fuperior quality, and equal in quantity; 
for if the quantity be increafed by force in imitation 
of a hot-bed, the herbage will have a. largef bulk, 
and fpr that reafon be inferior in quality. The far- 
mer's /kill cannot therefore add to the richnefs of 
this paflure,* for if it could I fhould not call it the 
firfl fort. Neither can it be made worfe by any aft 
of the occupier, if kept properly drained; for fhould 
he bring it into feconds by fpul feeding and negleft- 
ing to deftroy the thirties and weeds, a fubfequent 
tenant, by cutting the fhiffles in an early ftate, root- 
ing 
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ing out the weeds, mowing off the tufts of the grafs 
in the rank parts, and feeding it fine, will, in two 
years, reftore it to its original (late of firjis, without 
any other agricultural management whatever. There 
is a queftion, which has been long controverted 
among graziers, viz. whether the firlt pafture is not 
more frequently found to confift of a fhoal black foil 
covering a ftrong blue clay not more than ten inches 
deep, than it is in a rich mduld of a yard deep ? 

I have obferved, from the different ftate of floods 
at different periods of time, that the Ihoal land is 
fituate fomewhat the loweft, and therefore vegetates 
the quickeft, which quick vegetation is facilitated 
from the folidity of the clay not permitting the ex- 
treme richnefs of the foil to penetrate its pores, fo 
as to fuck up or draw off that moifture, the quality 
of which tends to nouri(h*the grafs. Hence it is 
that it grows fafter, is of a finer quality, and will 
fatten fooner, and even continue to fatten for a fort- 
night, perhaps a month, fuch cattle as have been 
at a Hand upon the deep foil. On all thefe ac- 
counts this fort of land is generally deemed the belt; 
but notwithllanding this preference, I hold up the 
deep pafture in competition with it ; for. as the blue 
clay will not permit the hafty downfall of the win- 
ter’s rain to fink through it, a fort of half-flooding 
enfues, and it becomes too tender to bear the large 
cattle or even heavy (hec’p in the wet feafons. Such 
land is therefore occafionally rendered ufelefs, which 

the 
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the grazier can fo much the lefs afford in proportion 
as the rents increafe. The annual rent of this firffc 
fort of pafture, from the recent rife of the farmer’s 
commodities, is now increafed to 3I. 10s. per ftatute 
acre. 

No. II. or the fecond clafs of pafture, generally 
confifts of the fame fized pieces as the firft clafs, and 
is not eafily diftinguifhed from it, where the grazier 
hath been in the habit of feeding it fine; and, jn imi- 
tation of the corn-farmer’s manner of checking the 
growth of wheat, mows off the tops of the rank grafs 
the latter end of May. When I have had any doubt 
about diftinguilhing this fort of pafture, my method 
has always been to confider it as feconds, if it lay 
unlevel upon the whole or uneven in its parts; or 
if the water flayed on any low part, or if its fituation 
were uncommonly ftart or cold, or if any old perfon 
.remembered it’s having been applied to any other pur- 
pofe bcfides that of grazing, or if at a diftance from 
houfes or good roads ; in any^or all of thefe cafes 
I fet it down as feconds , and value it in 5s. per acre 
lefs, viz. 3I. 5s. per acre. 

No. III. or the third clafs of pafture, may be ea- 
fily diftinguiflied, as it doth not pofTefs the liberality 
of nature in fo great a degree as the firft and fecond 
claffes. It includes moft ‘of the well-drained land 
from fifteen to thirty acre pieces, that lie plain and 
level, and have never been mowed or ploughed. It 
is more particularly applicable to the grazing of hei- 
. fers 
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fers than large oxen, and is certainly capable of agri- 
cultural improvement. If the proprietor of this fort 
of pafture can prevail upon bimfelf to lofe a little 
grafs, he will do well to winter-fallow the banks 
upon the borders of the field, and get the mould in 
a proper degree of tilth to be fpread about the land 
in May or June. It ought to be well drained by 
deep narrow gutters, dug in the fame feafon of the 
year, thirty-three feet afundTer, omitting every other 
drain, which fhould be slug up two years after, and 
by this method a frelh covering every two years will 
foon bring, forward this land to feconds. It is now 
valued at 3I. per ftatute acre. 

No. IV. or the fourth clafs of pafture, is alfo old 
grazing land lying in the fame kind of pieces, and 
nearly of the fame quality as the third clafs, but \frith 
the material diftinguilhing difference of lying in large 
wide ridges, that indicates its having been once in 
tillage, although it may perhaps have been a century 
fincej and being thus injudicioufly laid to grafs, it 
never c|m, in that unlevel ftate, arrive to perfeftion. 
The bell purpofe to which this fort of land can be 
applied is, to take off half a dozen or half a *fcore 
crops of wheat after wheat from it, and then lay it 
down entirely level to white clover, fown with a crop 
of barley ; and in a few years this land might be 
brought forward by the ufual methods of good huf- 
bandry into thirds ; whiCh is one degree of perfection 
it never could have obtained, in its original uneven 

ftate. 
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ftate. This clafs of land is valued in its prefent 1 late 
at al. 15s. per ftatute acre. 

No. V. or the fifth clafs of pafture, is generally 
appropriated to the feeding of cows, and commonly 
lies in fmall pieces near the farm-houfe. It is fome- 
times united in the fummer, and feparated in the 
winter j but oftener divided by large blind ditches, 
more than half filled by time. Some of thefe pieces 
have been formerly tilled, others of them not tilled, 
which caufcs an unevennefs . of furface that makes 
the improvement of it at a (land. Indeed the mere 
cow-farmer, confidered as a tenant, is too idle to be- 
llow any labour about the land himfelf. His wife 

is, however, ready to lend her afiiftance in the field as 
well as the dairy ; but fince the increafe in the price 
of -butter and cheefe, the injury her fine clothes would 
fuftain will be more than equal to her induftry upon 
the land. But cannot the farmer get labourers to 
improve this pafture ? Yes, but he reafons thus : If 
I expend five pounds, my landlord will get ten pounds 
by it ; yet he will' be fo far from thanking me for 

it, that he will again raife my rent five {hillings per 
acre in the next feven years leafe. This clafs of 
pafture is yalued in 50s'! per acre. 

No. VI. or the fixth dafs of land, is generally 
ranked' under the denomination of the bell meadow 
land, or that kind of pafture which hath been for- 
merly in tillage, and laid down plain and level, com- 
monly called New Lays,, which by agricultural ma- 
nagement hath been brought worth 45s. per acre. 
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No. VII. or the feventh dafs of land, is alfo mea- 
dow or pafture that has had lefs agricultural atten- 
tion paid to it, or lies fo low as to be fubjeft to 
occafional winter floods, or is at a diftance from 
houfes, with narrow dirty roads to it, and no hedge 
or bulh upon it. On all which accounts it is valued 
in pnly 40s. per acre. 

No. VIII. or the eighth clafs of land, is commonly 
meadow, and.ufually hath the hay hailed off from it, 
without fubftituting any manure in its ftead ; for, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, it belongs to fome church, hofpital, 
charity, Queen Ann’s bounty, jointures, widowhoods, 
tenants for life or by courtefy, mortgaged premifes 
in pofleflion of the mortgagee, or fome other fluc- 
tuating intereft. As thefe lands are moftly fmall de- 
tached pieces, badly fenced, and loaded with fome 
unpleafant incumbrance or other inconvenience, it 
is the molt likely land to continue in its original ftate 
of chaos. It is true^ it would be the intereft of the 
occupier himfelf to improve this fort of land, but the 
next taker being a ftranger, would not be bound in 
honour to continue the fame tenant j bdide$, the 
owner in expe&ancy is ever interfering with the oc- 
cupier, by grafping after the pofleflion on the foot- 
ing of non-improvement or wafte; infomuch, that 
they, become enemies to" each other, a feparate in- 
tereft is the confequence, and no good done. This 
land is commonly let af il. 15s. per acre. 

VOL. VIII, T 
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No. IX. or the ninth and laft divifion of quality, 
comprehends every fpecies of bad land we have upon 
the flat. It is particularly applicable to poor com- 
mon meads, common fields, intermixed property, or 
thofe lands injured by moles, ants, or Hooded, or 
even injured by defign. In fliort, it includes all the 
Several forts of bad land of every defcription, that 
lies lower than high-water mark, and ought not to 
be valued in its prcfent fituation at more than il. 10s. 
per acre. 

It is to be obferved, that the different valuations 
of the above nine different qualities of laud, is only 
applicable to. the ftatute acre exclufive of fences, 
which is commonly twenty per cent, in advance upon 
the. cuftomary acres, for eflates upon an average 
called one hundred acres fcldom meafure more than 
fourfcore. 

Upon fome of thefe four laft claffes of improve- 
able land, the induftrious farmer can make two blades 
of grafs grow in future where only one grows at pre- 
fent, provided he will follow the dine&ions I have 
already communicated to you in my effay upon the 
improvement of meadow land, printed in your fifth 
volume. f As the firft five claffes -of pafture cannot, 
as fuch, be brought into a lower ftate of culture 
from any mifbehaviour of the tenant, fo there is no 
neceffity of any extraordinary expence in the im- 
provement of it. 


+ P. 180. 
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The chief dire&ions to the occupier, are very 
fhort 

1. Keep it well drained. 

2. Keep the banks low. 

3. Check the grofs parts with the fcythe in May 
or J une. 

*4. If this do not encourage the cattle to feed upon 
it, iweeten tliofe parts with any kind of clay. 

5. Let the* thirties be kept low, and to fat quick, 
feed fine. 

6 . Pay a proper attention to the moving the 
pound, as foon as that part of the clofe where it 
Hands becomes too grofs. 

7. Let the water-pit be in the middle of the field, 

with two or more watering-places, according to* the 
largenefs of it. • 

From this divifion of marlh pafture land, with re- 
gard to its quality, we may draw a line on what clofes 
to plant hedges, and which Ihould lie open, and in 
fome meafure anfwer the long-agitated queftion 
amongfl: graziers on that fubjeft. 

It feems clear that lands of the firft and fecond qua- 
lity, which lie in large pieces, and are applied to the 
purpofe of grazing of oxen, would not be benefited 
by planting. Let the third and fourth forts ftill re- 
main a fubjeft of difpute between the contending 
parties, until it can be.lettled by experience founded 
on faft. Thefe four daffe*, amounting to near a 
T 2 moiety 
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moiety of the whole, being out of the efueftion, who 
will contend that we ought not to plant hedges upon 
the remaining five forts? Indeed, whatever argu- 
ments can be advanced againfl it, may be equally 
applied againfl; planting in general ; but the advan- 
tages refulting from it, in every point of view, have 
been fo fully experienced, that they need not to be 
infilled on. • 

If you alk me whether a quality mart is not liable 
to be deceived in the foil ? I anfwer yes, very much 
fo if a ftranger ; but if bred amongft us, he will 
never be fo far deceived as to raife the third clafs of 
land into pafture of the firft quality, or lower it into 
fifths ; for if he have a doubt, and err, it is only one 
degfee.f Whereas, if in a grafs-growing feafon, in 
June, you fhew a piece of wiiiter-hayned land, dif- 
tinguilhed as fifths , to a London land-tafier , it is two 
to one againfl him that he confiders it as pafture of 
the firft quality, and errs in favour of the land twenty 
fhillings per acre ; but if the fame piece be fed bare 


•J* In fiat oppofition to this doctrine, the Commiffione'rs for inclofing 
Mark-Moor, adting as quality-men , miftook a low part of it to fuch % 
great degree, as to allot three acres, wanting fifteen perches, to a fingle 
individual common; when the major part of the other allotments were 
only one acre and thirty-nine perches. By this grofs miftake, the 
low common (as the beft land) was tjien, and is now, worth one hun- 
dred pounds more than any other con^mon in that extenfive inclofure. 
An error exceeding two hundred «per cent.l 


in 
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in the fpring, and the feafon exceedingly dry, I fliould 
not wonder to fee the fame land-tajler err againft 
the land twenty Ihillings per acre, and reduce it 
down to ninths. I fhall not enter into the arcana of 
this fpeculative agricultural quackery, becaufe a prac- 
tical marfh-farmer will treat it with the contempt it 
fo juftly deferves. But, for the comfort of the in- 
habitants ox die flat part of Somerfet, they have 
reafon to be thankful that a fet of men, diftinguilhed 
by the term of land-tajlers , have been fent into this 
country. For, however notably thefe land-empirics 
might hive acquitted thenilelves in their own neigh- 
bourhood, it is very certain, that when called hither 
to judge of our rich land, they have commonly 
erred one hundred per cent, againft their employers; 
and hence it is that you may find in the freeholders’ 
book the names of fo many farmers, now living in 
the flat part of Somerfet, very comfortably upon 
their own freeholds; and who, from very fmall be- 
ginnings, have acquired fuch large fortunes as to en- 
able the parifh- officers to return their names to the 
flieriff as gentlemen, and entitle them to rank as 
grand-jurors of the county. Should fo. great a profit 
create aftonilhmerit, let us recolleft the ten parifhes 
in this neighbourhood, the names of which I have 
already mentioned; and as no gentleman will, with 
his name, fay they art’ not worth one hundred thou- 
fand pounds per annum y they muft, at thirty years 

purchafe, 
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purchafe, be ellimated at three millions fterling. 
Now admitting only a moiety of thcfe parilhcs to be 
occupied by the owners, may we not reafonably 
conclude that fuch owners or occupiers are a million 
richer than they were fifty years fiuce, or before 
fuch manors were difmembered? However, fhould 
this calculation be confidcrcd as erroneous, as ap- 
plied to the above ten parilhes; will it not, upon in- 
veftigation, be found more than true if applied to the 
whole marlh? 

From the above ftatemcnt, you cannot but fee 
that if, upon the divifion of one hundred manors, 
more or lefs, one million of money were thus diflri- 
buted amongft a fet of indultrious and honeft prac- 
tical marlh-farmers, it will have a much better effe& 
upon fociety, as applied to agriculture, than if it had 
continued- in the hands of the few former propri- 
etors! Hence, the name of Diaper will be had in 
remembrance, by thofe who believe his fatirical poem 
upon Brent-Marlh to have contributed to the divi- 
fion of the manors ; and our fons, when in poffef- 
fion of<our title-deeds, will fmile at the folly of land- 
ta/lmg, to fee for what a fmall fum we enabled them 
to drink their wine after dinner.* 


# The readers of Drayton the poet may obferve, in his Poly- 
Olbion, how this flat part of Somcrfetlhire was flooded in his time. 
He makes the Ifland of Avalon (now Glafton twelve hides) to be 
woo’d by the Surrounding Marfii, in the following language: 

v “ Though 
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IF you alk me whether there are no hindrances to 
agricultural improvements? I anfwer, Yes: For to 
fay nothing of the intermixture of property, and the 
great neglcft of landlords at a' diftance, to get their 
farms within ring-fences, and improve them at their 
own expence, tithe in kind operates as a great check 
up«n the farmer’s induftry ; for fince many have dif- 
cov .'red that by plowing their old dry land they can 
grow from thirty to fifty buflicls of wheat per acre, 


44 Though many a plump-thigh’d moor and full-flank’d marfh do prove 
44 To force his chafte defires, fo dainty of his love. 

46 Firft Sedgmoorj; fhews tliis flood, her bofom all unbrac’d, 

44 And caft her wanton arms about his flender waift: 

44 Her lover to obtain, fo amorous Audry feeks: 

44 And Godney|| loftly fteals fwcet kifies from his cheeks. « 

44 One takes him by the hand, iritreating him to flay; 

44 Another plucks him back, when ITe would fain away: 

But, having caught at length, whom long he did purfue, 

44 Is fo intranc’d with love, her goodly parts to view, 

44 That altYing quite his fhape, to her he doth appear, 

44 And cafls his cryftal felf into an ample meer ; 

44 But for his greater growth when needs he mull depart, 

“ And forc’d to leave his love (though with a heavy heart) 

44 As he his back doth turn, and is departing out, 

44 The neighbouring marfhy Brent environs him about; 0 
44 But loathing her embrace, away in hafie he flings, 
w And in the Severn fea furrounds his plenteous fprings. 

% Sedgmoor when divided will be worth a million fterling. 

|) Godney and all the adjoining moors are already inclolcd, and are 
now worth another million. Will any gentleman undertake to 
prove that all thofe tnoorsy twenty years fince, benefited either the pub- 
lick or individuals one twentieth part of their prefent value ? 


wheat 
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wheat after wheat, for ten or more years fuccdEvely, 
they receive no equivalent for reducing thofe lands 
back to ninths or the lowed: clafs. But, fay only 
forty bufhels per acre upon an average, the tithe 
in kind of which, at 7s. 6d. per bufhel, is il. ros. 
per acre; which, added to the tithe in kind of one 
hundred thoufand per annum, the rent of the afote- 
fajd ten parilhes, we canpot err much if we eftimate 
the full tithe in kind at twenty thoufan'd pounds per 
annum, fuppofing the farmer can make two rents of 
his commodities. In Huntfpill, Mark, Burnham, and 
the two Brents, we have a few more than 500 
houfes ; and if we reckon double the quantity in 
the cither five parilhes, we lhall then have 1500 
houfes, the full tithe of which, is about 13I. 6s. per 
houfe, cottages included. . The odd fix {hillings per 
houfe goes into the pocket of the curate, and the 
thirteen pounds belongs to the incumbent ! 

From the preceding ftatemefit, it clearly appears 
that marfti-lands doubled their value every cen- 
tury for the firfl four hundred years after the Con- 
queft;* and from the Reformation to the Scotch re- 
bellion in 1745, they were doubled every fifty years; 
but from that time to the prefent, they became 
more than doubled in twenty-five years: How is 
this accounted for? 

This doubling of rent in twenty-five years will 
not hold good in upland, hilly, or corn parilhes. It 

wiU 
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will only apply to marfli-lands, the lords of which 
having difmembered their manors amongft their lef- 
fees, ftirred them up to the ftudy and practice of 
agriculture. Suppofe a leflee for three lives, of one 
hundred acres, valued in fifty pounds per annum, 
gave twelve years purchafe for the fee, it amounted 
to*fix hundred pounds, and is only a tax upon the 
farm of thirty pounds per ^nnum, reckoning the in- 
tereft at five pounds pgr cent. 

As a moiety of this country was formerly in till, 
age, probably fifty acres of this farm were, when 
purchafed, arable} but if fo, it was immediately laid 
down to pafture, and is perhaps now brought for- 
ward to the fifth clafs in point of quality, and at 
prefent worth fifty {hillings per acre: whereas,* had 
it remaiued on leafe, it would no doubt nave conti- 
nued in tillage, bearing fifteen bulhels of wheat per 
acre, if recruited every third year with a fallow; 
and would have be&i worth at prefent only twenty 
ftiillings per acre. 

As this pfaftice of laying dowh arable to pafture 
hath been fo univerfally adopted by the land-owners 
as occupiers of their own freehold, and enforced by 
landlords in their covenants with their tenants, will 
it not furnifh a better reafon for the fcarcity of 
wheat, if generally adopted in other countries, 
than fuch as are commonly given us in the publick 
prints? , 
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Should you require me to give an account of pur- 
chafes that have doubled and trebled themfdvcs in 
a few years, by way of proof I could fend you a 
long lift of very many; but, as this might give of- 
fence, I fliall only inform you that I purchufed Edy- 
mead-Farm in the parith of Burnham, at eleven hun- 
dred pounds, and mortgaged it for one thoufand 
pounds; and although the mortgagee’s agent valued 
it in only fifty pounds per annum, yut as I was in 
the habit of improving it, he was content to let his 
money remain upon it more than twenty years be- 
fore I paid him oft'. I now Jet it at one hundred 
and forty pounds per annum, and two years firicc 
refufed three thoufand guineas for it, having then 
demanded three thoufand five hundred pounds; but 
will not at prefent fell it for lefs than four thoufand 
poutids! 

It is not yet three years fince I purchafed at pub- 
lick auction, forty-five acres (computed meafure) of 
pafture land, for three lives, at 8 1 oh; I now let it 
at 140I. per annuct! The farm to which this pafture 
belonged fold at 1380I. and is now let at 200I. per 
annum. Thefe inftances are, as well as more, to 
prove the great increafe of the rent of landed pro- 
perty, and the great advantages the land-owners de- 
rive to themfelves from their refpe&ive purchafes. 

You know the annual rent of Somerfetlhire at 
the Revolution, was eftimated at near three hundred 

and 



and feventy-five thoufand pouhds. If it doubled itfelf 
in about fifty years, it muft a little before the Scotch 
rebellion have amounted to three-fourths of a mil- 
lion; and if, after this period, it doubled itfelf in 
twenty-five years, we have in 1770 a million and 
half; and if again doubled at this prefent time, the 
annual rent of Somerfetfhire amounts to three mil- 
lion; , one million of which is comprehended in this 
effay, as lying -lower than high-water mark. 

You will therefore perceive that the preceding 
account of paflure-land mull not be cOnfidered as 
general, it being particularly applicable to low marlh 
land, improved by draining and inclofmg, and in- 
cluding the wafte lands inclofed under fundry a&s 
of parliament. To give a general idea of inclofing 
moors, you fliould be informed that in 1769, I be- 
came acquainted with the late Rev. Sir George 
Stoniiouse, bart. and purchafed for him at 5000I. 
an eftate now worthc near 2o,oool. During the 
tranfaflion of this btlfinefs, I difcovered to hirn that 
Churchland Commons, in the parifh of Wedmore, 
valued in 20I. each, were truly worth 1000I. each, 
if inclofed ! He hereupon encouraged me to promote 
inclofing, infomuch that I actually meafured and 
mapped twenty thoufand acres of moors and com- , 
mons upon fpeculation; and perfevered in writing 
pamphlets to prove the- utility of inclofing, till the 
publick mind became convinced. 


Thefc 
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Thefc lands have been fince inclofed ; and fuppofe 
we value them at forty fliillings per acre upon an 
average, they arc worth at twenty-five years pur- 
chafe a million ftcrling! which is a clear profit of 
that amount to the land-owners, without injury to 
individuals. * 

t, 

I am, with much rcfpeft, 

your obliged and cordiaf friend, 

RICHARD LOCKE. 

To Mr. Matthews. - 



Art, 
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Art. XV. 


An accurate mode of buying and felling Wheat , 
by 'Weight: ilhf rated by a Tdable. 

[By J. Woods, gent.] 

I N order to prevent impofition of every kind, it 
would be necelLry to eftablilh the following re- 
gulation, namely, to oblige the Millers and Mer- 
chants to buy-, and Farmers to fell, their Wheat in 
every market in England by the eight-gallon bufliel, 
ftruck with a round Jlrike, fuppofing it to weigh 
fifty-nine pounds, or four half-hundreds and twelve 
pounds to the fack of four bulhels, exdufive of the 
weight of the fack, and the Farmers to be account- 
able for that weight: not to make up the deficiency 
of light Wheat by adding # to the quantity, nor by 
malting lefs meafure of the heavier ; but to abate in 
proportion to the deficiency, and to be paid over and 
above the price agreed on in the fame proportion 
for a greater weight*, by the following rule; namely, 
for every poand on the fack over that weight to be 
paid the price of a gallon and a quarter of flouj* per 
load (of ten facks,) and for every pound per fack 
deficient to abate in the fame proportion : for in- 
ftance, Suppofe the price agreed on to be 1 2I. per 
load, then, in cafe the wheat fliould weigh one pound 
per fack over, the Miller would be obliged to pay 
12I. is. 3d. per load;* if two pounds over, 12I. 2s. 
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6d.; if three pounds over, 12I. 3s. gd.; and if four 
pounds over, 12I. 5s.; and fo in proportion for any 
greater weight, and to make abatement in the fame 
proportion for every pound deficient. 

Thus all Wheat would be nearly of the fame value 
per load, and ordinary or bad Wheat would not be 
bought fo much dearer than the beft; as the price 
to be paid would be in proportion to the weight or 
real value, though the price agreed oh would be the 
fame for the bad as for the good. 

This would do away the advantage arifing to 
Farmers, by making their famples a little drier and 
cleaner than the load is fent in ; but it would have a 
tendency to induce them to make their Wheat clean- 
er, for the fake of more weight and a better price, 
neither would there be any inducement to make 
fhort meafure. 

This cuftom would foon become familiar to both 
buyer and feller, and the price to be paid would be 
afeertained in a moment, for *every defeription of 
Wheat, by the annexed Table. 


I think the retail price of a gallon of Flour at the Mill ought 
always to be at the rate of one penny in the pound of the price of the 
load of Wheat* For inftance, when Wheat is lal. per load, the 
Flour ihould be fold for iad. per gallon; if 14I. — I4d.; and the fame 
proportion for any greater or lefs price. Therefore the price of a 
gallon and a quarter mud be five farthings, which makes the advance 
to be five farthings to the pound of the price of the Wheat per load, 
for every additional pound ii? the? weight per fack, which is the fiaup 
dard on which this Tabic is founded. 
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Art. XVI. 

Brief Remarks on P radical Improvements . 

[By J. F. cfq.J 

DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE read above thirty of the Surveys lately 
made for the Board of Agriculture, many of 
which are well written, and contain much valuable 
information ; they all agree that a commutation for 
tithes, a general inclofing bill, and the granting of 
leafes, arc'elfential to any great improvement in the 
cultivation of lands in this Ifland, as mentioned in 
my former letter to you. 

If all this had been done one hundred years ago, 
inflcad of fending our meij and money to America, 
it is probable our national debt would have been one 
hundred millions lefs than it is, and our land at home 
worth one hundred millions more than it is, and ca- 
pable of fupporting* at leaf! a million more people. 
Dean Tucker’s advice, to “ colonize at home,’* 
was certainly right ; and I hope that dear-bought 
experience will at length teach our governors to 
follow it. 

I find that a threfhing-mill (to be worked by water 
or horfes) is in high repute in Scotland, and the 
Northern counties of England. Pray inform me if 
you are acquainted with its utility, and if any one is 

^ * made 
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'made and approved of within the circle of your 
fociety.* 

I fee in Young’s Annals, an account of his ex- 
periment of feeding hogs on potatoes, on a large 
fcale, which did not prove very profitable. I think 
that pigs pay lefs for their food than cattle or Iheep 
— for this reafon, their Ikins yield nothing, and the 
price is kept down by thoufands of them being fed 
on- what bad threlhers Cleave in the .draw, and on 
walh, grains, and other trafli, which other profitable 
animals will not eat. The wool of a Iheep is twice 
and often three times the value of the fldh by the 
pound ; and it is probable that, taking the whole 
weight of the animal alive, it may require as much 
food to produce a pound of flelh and even bone and 
offal, as a pound of the fined wool worth eighteen- 
pence, or two lhillings, fuch as the Ryeland fljgep 
yield. It would be well if all farmers knew, that 
{mall bones and light offals are yery valuable qualities 
in creatures that are to be fed and fold by weight, 

I am, with great efteem, deaf fir, 

your obedient humble fervant, 

J.F, 


* A model of one of thefe valuable machines may be feen at tbe 
Society’s Rooms: they are found eminently ufeful for large farmers j 
and fmaller machines for fimilar purpof^p are now invented for imaller 
farmers, which proraife great^ utility. 

' 'U. 


Art. 
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Art. XVIt. 

Mifcellaneous Remarks on National Improvements. 

* [By an old Correfpondent.] 

dear sir. Glamorgan/hire. 

S INCE 1 had the pleafure of feeing you here, I 
have enlarged my farm, which has been pretty 
confiderable for above twenty years. And, that I 
may not be confidered as a mere thcorift, I will add, 
that I have for near forty years had the care of fome 
of the largeft eftates in this county. 

You faw fome acres of good mangel-wurzel near 
my houfe, and I have in the fame ground (for the 
conveniency of being near my yards and ox-fheds) 
raifed crops equally good from my own feed fevered 
years. The direftions in the Abbe de Come red’s 
book, tranflated*by Dr.LETSoM, are very plain, and 1 
haVe always fuccecded. The excellence of this plant 
is, that I have never known any infeft deftroy. either 
the root or the leaf, nor have I known the ’people 
fbal them as they do cabbages, potatoes, and tur- 
nips; fo that I can Hack them out of doors, any time 
before the froft comes; and by fowing the feed in 
March, or the beginning of April, in rows, I never 
mifcarry; but find enqugh where they are too thick 
to fill up the vacancies, though I never find the tranf- 
vol. vni. u planted 
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planted ones fo large as the reft, which is the cafe 
with tap-tooted plants in general. I have generally 
potatoes, cabbages, borecole, roota-baga, and tur- 
nips, and endeavour to try and prove all things in 
faming, that I read of in the Annals, or your ufefull 
colleftion, or any other book that is publiflted on the 
fubjeft, which, of all others, I think of moft ufe to 
mankind. My land is too ftiff for carrots and parfnips, 
which I regret, as I know that they are very nutri- 
tious and keep well.. 

Happy would it be for this Ifland, if all men in 
power were patriots, and knew the great import- 
ance of promoting and encouraging agriculture. 

If they would read the County Surveys, lately de- 
livered to the Board of Agriculture, they would fee 
that near one-fourth of Great-Britain is wafte and 
almoft entirely barren, neither ploughed nor planted, 
but full of bogs, brambles, heath, ling, and other 
•trafh, fo as to bane and injure {oore (lock than the 
value of the little herbage the commons produce. 
Cuftom has given all the tenants (and in fome cafes 
all the inhabitants) of adjoining manors a right of 
turning their ftock, promifcuoufly, on thefe com- 
mons; and though a few acres of turnips indofed 
would do them more real fervice than fuch liberty 
on 500 or even 5000 acres of common, fuch is the 
perverfenefs of mankind, that the lord and tenants 
have never, I think, beep known to agree to inclofc 

and 
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and divide the commons or wafte lands qf a.jnanor, 
(I do not mean common fields, which are unknown 
in' this country.) This makes it neceffary to apply 
to parliament, which is attended with fo much six- 
pence and trouble as to amount to a perpetual bar, 
and therefore, for above 200 years paft, an infinite 
number of uieful hands have been, and now are, 
emigrating to America, ^nd thus become, aliens, if 
not enemies, to the. mother country. 

Every lawyer knows that it is eafy to frame one 
general inclofure bill, which ought to be paffed for 
the puhlick good, at the expence of the publick, as 
well as one general turnpike bill, impowering every 
man having 50I. per annum in each diftrift, to aft 
as a truftee or commiffioner. 

The eftablifhed church is generally confidered as 
a part of the conftitution, but it certainly wants re- 
form as much as any other part of it. Before the 
ufe of money one-tenth of the produce of the land 
was allotted to the refident officiating minifter, for* 
the purpofes recited in the 21ft of Henry VIII. re- 
quiring refidence, viz. to inftruft the people, relieve 
the poor, and keep the parfonages in repair; but 
the Roman-catholicks perverted the intention, by 
taking the great tithe to fupport many idle people 
of both fexes, in religious houfes; that defpot, out 
of revenge againft the pope for not granting him a 
divorce, deftroyed thofe religious houfes, and, inltead 
t? 2 of 
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of reftoring the great tithes to the church, fold fome 
of them to the great lords, whofe defendants now 
enjoy them, and illiberally prefer their own intereft 
to the publick good. Other parts of the great tithes 
are enjoyed by bilhops, and deans and chapters. 
But how far this fyftem conduces to the publick 
good, and the general inftruftion of the people, all 
thofe that live amongfl: them are beft able to judge: 
unfortunately thofe who are moft acquainted with 
the evil, have it leaf in their power to redrefs. it. In 
Scotland I think the clergy are paid by a rate or levy 
in money, and no tithe in kind is collected; chiefly 
owing to which, many eftates have been doubled and 
many trebled in value, within the laft forty years j and 
there is no doubt but more harmony would fubfift 
between the clergy and thet laity, and confequently 
religion would profper more, if fome fuch mode were 
adopted in England and Wales. A new valuation 
may.be made every twenty years or oftener, and the 
income of the clergy and other owners of tithe would 
increafe, not only as money decreafed in value, but 
as all eftates were improved at the expence of the 
owners and occupiers, which would advance the re- 
venues of the church much more than they ever will 
increafe, whilft tithe in kind is rendered ; for what- 
ever right the church may have to one-tenth of my 
land, or one-tenth of the fpontaneous or ordinary 
produce of it, neither the ^hurch nor the lay-impro- 

priator 
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priator can have any right to the money in my pocket} 
it is optional in me, and in every other man, whether 
he will lay out 81 . or i ol. per acre in liming, marling, 
fub-draining, fallowing, and improving land, when 
he knows, that taking one-tenth of the crop before 
he is repaid his expences, will turn the balance of 
the account againft him, and that he had better lay 
out his money at intered*, or in fome other way, and 
live in idlenefs (as thoufands do) to the great injhry 
of the publick. I fortunately was able, when I firft 
began t,o amufe myfelf with farming, to compound 
with the owner of the great tithe} and that encou- 
raged me to grub, moot, inclofe, drain, and cultivate, 
(at more expence than the value of the freehold) a 
great quantity of rough laud, not ploughed within 
memory; and I have raifed above io,oool. worth of 
grain, (where none would have been raifed if I could 
not have compounded) and fupported many poof 
families (for I ke^p no farming fervant in my houfe) 
in tilling l%nd that otherwife would dill have remain- 
ed uncultivated, to the great lofs of the community: 
and from this inftance, and many others within my 
knowledge, the lofs to the nation for want of ge- 
neral inclofing and road bills, a commutation for tithe, 
and a power for all tenants for life to grant fome 
term (fay fetfen or eleven years) certain, exceeds all 
computation. Som% leafe is effential to good huf- 
baqdry } and I really think, if all thofe laws were made, 

' that 
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that in ten years one-fourth more corn would be pro, 
duced, befides an improvement of flock and all other 
produce of land, and that a million more people 
would be fupported, of whom* half the number 
would be employed in agriculture, planting, draining, 
inclofing, &c. Thefe fentiments have long prevailed 
in my mind, from many years experience, and ob- 
femtioa. * 

My excellent friend, Mr. .JoAas Hanway, (one 
of the molt humane and patriotick men I ever knew) 
near forty years ago, publifhed a plan for regiftering 
feamen and manning the navy without prefling; and 
good Dean Tucker, when the Americans refilled 
the laws of this country, and began to rebel, wifely 
wrote, “ Let them go, — give them up,- — colonize at 

t 

tc home if this advice had been taken, the lafl and 
the prefent war might have been avoided, and we 
fliouTd have been one hundred and twenty millions lefs 
ih debt, and probably have had five hundred thoufand 
men more in the Bland ; and with the above-men- 
tioned falutary laws, our improvements would have 
been ineflimable. But good advice avails nothing, 
whild fo much profligacy and difiipation prevail ; 
corruption is fo general, tfi^t the worft confequences 
are to be dreaded. The Board of Agriculture is an 
excellent inflitution, and may do much good, if go- 
vernment will admit improvements to take place; if 

not, 


/ 
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not, the beft patriots will give up all hope, and fub- 
mit to bear the evil they cannot avert. 

I am, your’s, &c. 

PHILANTHROPOS. 

To Mr. Matthews. 


Art. XVIII. 

Experiment on the extraordinary Quality in Butter 
made after the Lancajhire manner. 

[By Mr. H. Harper, of Bank-Hall, near Liverpool.] 

r I A HE Lancalhire method of preparing milk for 
*■* butter, previous to churning, may be feen in 
the Lancalhire Report, p. 74. A few words may 
be here added, oh working the butter, after being 
colle&ed from the milk; which, if too warm, cold 
water is added to harden the butter, whilft working 
in its firft ftate over the churn, and to which a little 
fait is then added, ufually about one ounce to the 
pound. After Handing fome time in a cool place, it 
fliould be worked twice over from the lump by hand, 
and fo effefrually as that there be not the lcaft re- 
mains 
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mains af the milk to be obferved amongfl the butter; 
a .matter highly effential to its goodnefs, and its pre- 
fenration, if intended for keeping, although too much 
neglcfted, on a principle of the faving of labour, and 
gain of weight by the milk yet remaining in the 
butter; and yet the amount of labour faved, and 
weight gained, will be (as Mr. Harper obferves) 
pot two-pence in the pound.* 

Upon this mode of making butter, the two fol- 
lowing experiments were made by Mr. Harper, in 
I79 I > July 28th, he ordered two churnings to be 
made from the milk of one meal, viz. one colle&ion 
of milk and cream after the ufual manner of collefting 
milk; and the other of cream only; and which were 
both treated alike, according to the Lancafltire me- 
thod of fonring the milk, previous to the operation 
of churning ; fifteen pounds of each kind of butter, 
prepared and worked as ufual, but with a double 
portion of fait, as the butter was intended to be kept, 
were put into feparate mugs, and covered over with 
about three half pints of brine, and which flood in 
a cool cellar till Auguft 1792; both mugs were then 
t tried with a butter fcoep, and they were both found 


• Any thing near two-pence in the pound would be a very lai^ge 
having indeed* on fuch an article as butter ! but becomes of no import- 
ance if the quality be rendered greatly inferior. Editor, 


to 
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to be perfectly fwqet and good ; the batter was re- 
turned again to the place whence it was taken, and 
the hole filled up again with what butter had been 
taken out with the fcoop, which forced out the brine 
that occupied its place during the trial; this was af- 
terwards repeated again in Auguft 1793, in the fame 
manner as before, and (till found perfe&Iy fweet and 
well tailed. About five lyeeks after the laft trial, 
' both mugs were broke J)y the rolling of a calk; but, 
as the experiment had fucceeded fo well, the fait was 
ordered to be walhed out, and the butter made up 
into pounds according to the ufual way, and expofed 
along with frelh butter in the Liverpool market, and 
there fold, after being kept two years and feven 
weeks.f If the accident of breaking the mugs 
had not happened, the butter, after fo fair a trial of 
being able to keep, was intended for a prefent to a 
brother in the Well-Indies. 

+ it may be faid this is not the firft butter fold in a market, in the 
goodnefs of which the purchafer upon trial has been difappointed!— 
But Mr. Harper upon this head obferves, he has now to regret he 
did not diftribute the whole thirty pounds amongfl as many different 
families, friends or foes, who might have teftified to the truth of the 
IWl, and the good quality of the butter thus preferved. 


Art. 
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Art. XIX. 

Method of killing Slugs in a Garden. 

[Communicated by William Crosley, efq; in the name* 
and on behalf of Capt. Shank, of Dawlifh in Devon- 
fbire, the inventor.] 

r I H AKE a barrel of coal-tar, remove a confiderable 
-*■ quantity fo as to give fpace at difcretion, pour 
on the remainder a quantity of water, let it Hand 
two or three days or more ; this water will be pow- 
erfully impregnated with a quality noxious to Hugs, 
and if poured on them they will immediately die. 
And to preyent the depredations of flugs among 
young plants in a garden, this gentleman recommends 
the fcattering of this impregnated water, by means 
of a watering-pot, on the ground befpre and after 
fowing, at pleafure. 


Art. XX. 

Brief Obfervqtions on different qualities of Wool) 

as produced by the Spanijh mixture in breeding. 

TJ’ROM obfervations on the wool produced from 
4i , .different . crofies of fhecp with the Spanifh 

. ‘ \ 

‘iut:: Horned 
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Horned Jheep t , Polled Jheep , 

Dorfet, South-Down, 

Wilts, Ryeland, 

Mendip, 

the peculiar property of the Spanilh wool, viz, 
the finenefs of the pile, and the abundance of yolk 
contained in it, which keeps the wool moift to the 
points, feems to be communicated in a much greater 
degree to the horned flieep than to the polled flieep; 
the wool of the latter not appearing to be mended 
above one-third, whereas that of the former is at 
leaft one-half better: perhaps as the Spanilh rams 
are horned, and partake much of the properties of 
the old Dorfetlhire flieep, the crofs may be more con- 
genial than with polled flieep. 

June 8, 1795. • THOMAS DAVIS. 

N. B. Spanilh wool abounding fo much wjth yolk, Ihould 
not be walhed on the Iheeps backs; it hurts the Iheep, and 
after all, the wool cannot' be got clean with cold water. It 
is lhorn in Spain befbre'walhing. 

Art. XXI. 

'Experiment in Planting Potatoe Shoots. 

[By R. Hill, elij.J 

Sir, Plymouth, near Cardiff, South-Wales, 1795, 

I N confequence of tjte recommendation of your 
valuable Society, for trials to propagate potatoes 

* from 
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from the fprou'ts or fibrous flioots from the potatoe, 
I have, for two years laft part, cultivated the potatoe 
from the fhoots, both in my garden and fields ; 
though in no very extenfive degree. The laft year 
in my garden I fet forty flioots^ and earthed them up 
at various times with frelh earth; on taking them 
up in November, I had a produce from them of 
upwards of two Winchefter bufltels. I alfo planted 
with (boots in the open field about one-third of an 
acre, with the plough, in the ufual manner of plant- 
ing fets from the potatoe, by -fetting the flioots in 
the furrow, and turning the ground over them with 
the next furrow. As foon as the tops appeared, 
and the weeds began to (hew theiftfelves, I caufed 
them to be ftirred with the plough, and earthing them 
with frefli earth by the plough, twice in the fummer, 
and once hoeing and cleaning by the hand by labour- 
ers, the top was ftrong, free from curl, and on 
taking them up in the autumn, I had a crop equal 
from the (hoots to that from' the potaitoe plants. 
The harveft the laft year was rather unfavourable 
in oyr country for potatoes ; and, through anxiety 
to get them together, my bailiff omitted taking a par- 
ticular account of die produce, but h? allures me, 
they were equal to thofe rafted from the cuttings 
of the potatoe.* Being ill in the gout at the time, 

• • 1 generally have a produce of abrot three hundred Whichefter 
tufbeU per acre,' . c ' 7 . 

I was 
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I was prevented from attending particularly myfelf ; 
but I am fo well fatisfied that the planting potatoes 
from the {hoot will anfwer the purpofe, that if I can 
bring my ground into tillage this year, to receive 
them, I will plant at leaft two acres. 

I remain, with great refpeft, fir, 

your moft humble fervant, 

R. HILL. 

A 7 . B. Mr. Kill's further communications on the fubje£l will 
be acceptable. * 


Art. XXII. 

An account of a Crop of Wheat fown and ma- 
naged in^a peculiar way. 

f Ry a Member of tHfe Society refiding in Cornwall.]] 

TN September wheat was fown amongft turnips, 
-*■ and covered by hoeing, hurdled and eaten olF by, 
fheep late in April; immediately afterwards the 
ground was fown with grafs feeds, which were har- 
rowed in: the produce of wheat was twenty bufticls, 
or very nearly, to an acre. The land a fandy gravel, 
in a very high fituatiotj, and totally unfit for wheat 
in general : but this was allowed to be as good a 

crop, 
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Crop, "by farmers in the neighbourhood, as if the 
land had been fallowed. Lime was put on before 
the turnips were fown ; the root of grafs was good, 
but the fummer following was fo dry, that it was 
forced to be paftured inflead of mown, which cir- 
cumftance fhews how Unfit the land was for the cul« 
ture of wheat in a common way. 

R. L. G. 


Art. XXIII. 

On the folding of Hogs. 

o 

* ( Written by a Gentleman of great refpe&ability in a hop county, 
and well known to the Society: who, in a letter to the Secre- 
tary, injoins the fuppreffion of his name.] 

Sir, 

A S the quantity of manure wanted for our hop- 
grounds has naturally led the farmer in this 
country. to confider every expedient by which it might 
be increafed, it frequently occurred to me, that hogs, 
from the richnefs df their manure, might be ufed to 
advantage in this way; and, as{ fatten a confiderable 
‘number every year for their dung, I was deter- 
mined to try it. 

My 



My firft experiment was made round; apple-trees, 
(with tliofe intended to be fatted) and a moving hutch 
placed within their reach; but I foon perceived, that 
the inclemency of the weather at the feafon of fat- 
ting would not permit this out-door method to be 
extended to any great degree, and that unlefs it could 
be begun at an earlier period, no great benefit would 
arife from it. , 

Obferving, ‘however, jthat hogs in general are very 
fond of clover, and having always a quantity intended 
for hay, that is twice cut, and the hog potatoe (of 
which I cultivate great quantities) often growing 
near it, I made trial of a fold confiding of forty rud- 
dle gates of eight feet and half length each, pretty 
clofe at the bottom, on the clover ftubble, and put 
feventy hogs of different ages into it, allowing them 
fix or feven bulhels of potatoes in the day in their 
fold at firft, and ending with ten, which, with the 
young clover, was as* many as they would eat; with 
this number of hogs, inclofed within the number of 
gates, above-mentioned, we folded this year eleven 
acres of clover ftubble, between the 19th of Septem- 
ber and the firft of November, and had a very good 
fprinkling of manure left upon. it. The hogs are 
always driven into a yard at night and littered, as the 
coldnefs of the weather might otherwife cramp them; 
and^ towards the end of O&ober a very few beans 
are given in the fold, when # they firft go into it. , 
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The greateA part of thefe hogs are fatted in the 
courfe of the winter; and though it may be fuppofed. 
they do not gain- much in the fold as to flelh, yet 
they improve confiderably in growth; and the effe&s 
of the fold in the fecond crop of wheat is fo evident, 
t that I have no doubts of the propriety of continuing 
the praftice. 

The expence of the fqld, allowing for the improve- 
ment of the hogs, was rated at thirteen (hillings per 
acre, and which, in a country where dung cannot be 
purchafed at any price, is very trifling, compared with 
the return in draw and grain. 

Our meadows are annually mended in the fame 
way, referving the aftermath for (heep, which, if in 
fatting, give half an oil-cake a day each, in addition 
to the fold of grafs ; and if (lore (heep, the grafs 
only, leaving the ground that has been fed open for 
them to range in. I did the fame with the hogs this 
year, and gave them potatoes ' of the lad year, and 
continued it to advantage till the clover was fit to re- 
ceive them. i - 

The hogs, when running about the yard, had as 
many potatoes as when in the fold. 

All thefe methods anfwer very wdf; but unlefs I 
could communicate my whole plan of farming, gen- 
tlemen may be miffed, if they adopt particular parts. 
My time is too much occupied in other bufinefs to 
admit of this; 


I mean 
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1 mean by a fecond crop of wheat?, the fecond oh 
the fame manuring, viz. 

Courfe of crops* 

Turnips: — barley, (too ftrong for feeds to be 
fowed with it:) — beans— wheat— clover — wheat; 
which I call the fecond crop* 

From this courfe I have threfhed out a field of 
wheat this year, which ha£ yielded five quarters five 
bulhels per acre; but the ground is remarkably good. 
The field next to it yielded only four quarters feven 
bulhels. .They were both after beans, but I have 
not yet threfhed out what was fowed in folded clover, 
nor will the trial be a fair one, as the irregularity of 
lafl feafon did not allow us to fow it till the end of 
January. 

Your mo*ft humble fervant, 

* * * * * 


Art. XXIV. 

Cbara&ers of fundry Apples known in the Weft 
of England for ‘various ufes\ fancies of which wire 
communicated , by Mr. Cxoe&JtB, of From. • ■ 

i. TERSET. Thick ffcin, fponigy, fweethh bitipr, 

m £ • j ' i'.i * i J • 

% good for cider* • 

vol. viii* a. Du 
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2. Du Ann. Thick fkin, fpongy, melting, quick, 
is tolerably rich, yellow flefh j good for cider. 

3. Marigold Spice Apple. Spongy, mellow, little 
fpicey, little aufterity, yellowilh flefh, on the whole 
but middling fruit. 

4. Clarke? s Pumo. Quick, firm flefh, may be good 
for baking. 

5. Pine’s Red-Jlreak. .Melting, quick, pleafant, 
juicy, deemed too large for cider. 

6. Wine Apple. Small, quick, cool, pleafant flavour, 
but not rich, flefh tinged with red. 

7. Black Apple. Quick, pleafant, firm flefh, tinged 
with red. 

8. Buckland. Flat, infipid, may be an early fruit. 

9. Butter Box. Mellow, quick, little aufterity, 
yellow flefh. 

10. Winter Red. Pleafant, tender, white, firm 
flefh, handfome fruit. 

■11. Upright. Quick, fpongy, not rich, yellowilh 
flefh. 

12. Herefordjhire Red-Jlreak. Quick, fpongy, 
little auftere, yellow flefh, good for cider. 

13. Slater's No. 20. Quick, pleafant, tender, very 
handfome, rich-looking fruit. 

14. Red Cornijh. Quick, fharp, very tough flefh. 

1 5*. Somerfetjhire Red-Jlreak. Quick, fharp, 

fpongy, melting,' white flefh, rich looking fruit, good 
for cider. 


16. Pitt 
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1 6. Pitt Crab. Quick, fpongy, toelting, juicy, 
pinky fle(h, and when fully ripe, good for cider. 

17. Staverton Red-Jireak. Melting yelloWilh flelh, 
rich looking fruit, may be good for cider. 

18. Full Sack. Quick, rather {harp, auftere, rich 
looking fruit. 

19. White Sour. Strong, quick juice, very mel- 
low and melting, promifes,to make ftrong cider. 

20. Gree’n Corni/h., Very tender and juicy, plea- 
fant flavour. 

21. Jofcy. Quick, tender, pleafant, rich looking 

fruit. 

22. Slater's No. 19. Very melting, quick, juicy, 
not very rich. * 

23. Orchejlon Pippin. Tender, rich flavour, and 
good-looking fruit. • 

24. Bickley Red-Jireak. Little, melting, handfomc 
fruit, but rather too -large for cider. 

25. Jack Every. Firm flefh, dry, fweet, good for 
fauce. 

26. Ladbrook Red-Jireak. Melting, quick, plea- 

fant, yellowifii flelh, good for cider. • 

27. Slater's Permai% Quick, pleafant, firm flelh, 
handfome, on the whole a capital fruit. 

28. Slater’s No. ai. .Quick, pleafant, tender, hand- 
fame fruit. 


x 2* 


Art. 
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Art. X&V. 

Remarks on the County Surveys , with a Letter to 

Sir John Sinclair on Draining. 

Dear Sir, Cotjitld near Leith, July 13/k, 1795. 

I HAVE read with much fatisfaftion Mr. Bil- 
lingsley’s account ofj Somerfetfliire, and beg 
you will thank that gentleman, ( in my name, when 
you fee him, for the pleafure it has afforded to me. 
It was not to be expected that all the counties fhould 
be fo well done, but it is a great matter to have got 
fo many executed in a way that does credit to the 
country. Had the whole been done as Somcrfet and 
Wilts, it would have formed a very valuable body of 
information to future ages; as they are, perhaps, 
never was there given fo perfeft an account of the 
prefent ftate of agriculture in any other nation on 
the globe. 

I fend you inclofed a copy of a letter to Sir John 
Sinclair, on a fubjeft that, after having lain dor- 
mant for twenty years, I did not think I fhould have 
had occafion to bring befojgp the publick in this 
manner. The fatt is, I was greatly furprifed to fee 
ioool. voted by parliament as a premium to a man for 
■ praftifing a very Ample mode ,of draining in certain 
cafes, that I myfelf had, by a very moderate ftretch 
of thought, difcovered and carried into effe& about 

thirty 
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thirty years ago, and had publilhed to the world 
twenty years now pall. Though I am by no means 
very eager in queft of that kind of honour which 
fome people covet fo highly, of being an inventor; 
yet I could not help concurring with my friends in 
thinking that it would be improper to let the prefent 
pals without at leaft taking fome publick notice of it. 
The letter, of which th» inclofed is a copy, was' fent 
to Sir John at the date it bears; from him, I had 
an anfwer a few days ago, in polite terms excufing 
himfelf for not having adverted to my claim; faying, 
that Mr. Elkington is a mere praftical man, who 
reads, he believes, no books either on agricul- 
ture or any thing elfe, and therefore he fuppofes he 
never faw or heard of mine; that to the beft of his 
information he began to*praCtife draining about thirty 
years ago, and has been gradually improving in that 
art ever fince, till he has at length attained to the 
perfection he now pofleffes, All this may be very 
true; but if I actually praCtifed his inode of draining 
thirty years ago, in as great perfection as he now 
does, and if I publickly deferibed, twenty years ago, 
what he has not yet deferibed, it would feem that my 
claim to notice is at leaft equal with his. The truth 
is, I think the matter fo firaple that it never came 
into my mind to think of looking for a publick prer 
mium for it, of any fort. J fent a copy of this letter 
to London, to be mferted in fome of the papers of 

greateft 
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greateft circulation, which you may probably have 
feen in them: But left thefe Ihould not fall in your 
way, I fend the inclofed copy to be ufed or publilhed 
as you may think proper. 

I remain, with fincere efteem, dear Sir' 

your obliged humble fervant, 

JAMES ANDERSON. 

To Mr. Matthews. 


To Sir John Sinclair , hart. Prefident of the Board 
of Agriculture, 

“ Sir, Cotfield near Edingb. 30 th June , 1795. 

“I USE the freedom to trouble you at prefent on the 
fubjedt of draining, as adopted by Mr. Elkington, of 
Lancalhire, not with a view to detradt from the merit of 
that gentleman, nor to find fault with the remuneration you 
have obtained for him, but merely to fet^you right in regard 
to a matter of fadl that concerns me, which might eafily 
cfcape your notice. 

“ It isrevident, you fuppofe, that the mode of draining 
ground, which has been fuccefsfully pra&ifed by M*- El- 
kington for fome years paft, is peculiarly the invention of 
that gentleman himfelf. That this is not the cafe admits 
of evidence which, I fuppofe, you will allow to be unde- 
niable. It is now twenty years fince a book, entitled, E flays 
relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, was publilhed by me i 
and if you will take the trouble of 'turning to thefecond 

/ eflay 
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eflay in that work, which is, on draining bogs and fwampy 
ground , you will there find the method of draining, by means 
of tapping , which has fince been pra&ifed by Mr. Elking- 
ton, fully explained; and the principles upon which it may 
be pra&ifed clearly developed, by the aid of illuftrative 
figures, difcriminating the cafes in which that mode would 
be improper. 

« I do not underftand that Mr. Elkington pra&ifed this 
method of draining before the publication of that work : Nor 
do I mean to affert , that he adopted the practice from the 
directions there given, t readily admit, that the principle is 
fo limple, and fo obvious to every confiderate mind, that it 
would certainly be nothing extraordinary if he, by his own 
reflections* only, (hould have difcovered it as well as I did. 
There is only one particular in his praCtice that I myfelf had 
not actually praCtifed before the publication of that work, 
viz. the making the tapping by means of a boring injlrument: 
but even this I have particularly defcribed, as you will find 
in the following words at page 181, (third edition, vol. i.) 
of thefe eflays. After defcribing tlie effects of tapping by 
finking fmall pits , and explaining the circumftances which 
will render it effectual, it is added: “ I have often imagined 
ct that the expence of digging thefe pits might be faved, by 
u boring a Me through this folid Jiratum of clay with a large 
4C wimble ( an auger) made on purpcfe \ but as I never expe- 
w rienced this, I cannot fay whether it would anfwtr the de- 
u fired end exa&ly.” — Neither can I now fay whether Mr. 
Elkington grounded his pra&ice on this hint or not; 
but I may fafcly fay, if he did not, he might have done it. 
And as I could not have borrowed it from him,* if there 

r - - : ~ ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ T"” - — ■ '■ 1 

# Thefe EiTays were firft publilhed, anno J7751— Robinfon and 
Sons, London. 0 r, 

• be 



be my merit m the difctvtry , I have, a/Turedly, a ju(i title to 
claim it. 

cc I wifh not to throw out any infinuations to the preju- 
dice of Mr. Elkingt6n ; who, by a proper degree of ma- 
nagement on his part, has great merit in having turned the 
attention of the nation towards a mode of draining, which, 
when the principles upon which it is grounded are fully un- 
derftood, and properly. applied, will be found to be equally 
cheap and efficacious, as I, from an experience of it for near 
thirty years^ can fafely aflert. But it is a miftake to think it 
can be uriiverfally applied. There are many cafes in which 
it can be of no ufe ; and if it be there attempted, it will be 
only labour in vain, as I have fully demonftrated in the trea- 
tife referred to. Whether Mr. Elkington did a&ually 
difcover this mode of draining of himfelf, or adopted it from 
the very plain dire&ions given in that treatife, is of little 
confequence to the publick. In either cafe, he has equally the 
merit of having introduced it into practice in the Southern 
parts of this Ifland: For theYingle fa&, that he has been 
juppofed to be the firft inventor of it, is the cleared proof that 
this part of my treatife, by how many fo ever it may have been 
read. , has been allowed to remain, in a great meafure, a dead 
letter even until the prefent hour. • 

<c As my intention in publifhing that effay, tloubtlefs, was 
to benefit the publick, I owe, perhaps, thanks to Mr. El- 
eingtcJn for having forwarded that defign. It is not im- 
poffible that the time may. not be far diftant, when I fhall be 
laid under an obligation to fome other perfon for bringing 
into notice, as a new invention , the mode of embanking 
rivers, which is defcribed in thefe eflkys with equal clearnefs; 
and which will, in practice, be found to be alike cheap and 
pfficacious. An obligation of this kind was conferred vipqn 
. mg 
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me a good many years ago, without my knowledge of it a 
the time, by a Mr. Brodie, I think the name is, when he 
brought forward, what he calls, the Patent Bath Stove , the 
principle upon which tnat ftove is conftruded having been 
explained, and clearly illuftrated by means of a plate, in a 
treatife of mine on fmoky chimneys, that was firft publilhed 
in the year 1769 but this particular was little adverted to 
for federal years, until Mr. Brodie, by a little proper ma- 
nagement brought it into notice f 

a My ideas; freely communicated to the publick, have 
been a fource of emolument or of honour to others — my 
own reward has been the fatisfa&ion of having done what I 
know to be; right, and the honour of being indireftly flattered 
by compliments that were publickly appropriated to others. 

c< Wifhing you fuccefs in your laudable undertakings, 
which, if properly fupported, cannot fail to be attended with 
effe&s highly beneficial to the nation, I have the honour to 
be, with due refpeft, Sir, # 

“ your moft humble fervant, 

. “ JAMES ANDERSON,” 


• The third e&ition of which is now on fale*— Robinfons, London, 
t It is generally fuppofed that Mr. Brodie has realifed about one 
'hundred thoufand pounds by this contrivance. 
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Art. XXVI. 

A fmple and ejfeBual Preparation of Seed-Corn. 
[By Mr. John Wagstaffe.] 
Gentlemen, 

T HERE has been long fought for, yet in the 
opinion of fome long fince obtained, a perfeft 
cure of the difeafe in wheat and other grain, pro- 
vincially known by various names, as fmut foot-brandy 
ide. but one and the fame difeafe. 

From the partial judgment of many individuals, it 
* has been afferted, that fuch and fuch caufticks, falts, 
and Wallies, have been completely deftruftive of this 
bane^ yet, however fuchjndividuals may have efcaped 
its malignity, the repeated ufe of their recipes has 
not fucceeded with others to whom their procefs has 
been communicated; but the'fimple means which I 
now wife to lay before you, I am perfuaded, from a 
ftries of repeated experiments, everjr perfon who 
duly.,pra£tifes it will be exempted from its immediate 
bane; and a diftrift of country, purfuing the fame 
means, perhaps efcape a future contagion. 

The means are fimple, and no other than immer- 
fing the feed in pure water* and repeatedly fcouring 
it therein, juft before it is fown or dibbled on the 
foil; whether well Spring, o)f river water, be ufed, i% 
u. is 
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is indifferent, but repeated flirring and change of 
water is-effential to remove the poffible particles of 
inflexion that may have imperceptibly adhered to the 
feed: Thus purified, the fubfequent crop will be per- 
fe& in itfelf, and its feed (I am perfuaded) fucceffively 
fo likewife, if there are no adjacent fields from whence 
this contamination may be wafted. Before I give you 
a feries of experiments which have confirmed to me 
the complete cfire of the, difeafe in queftion, permit 
me to obferve, that many years fince, believing that 
this corrupt fubftance of fmut occafioned its perpe- 
tuation, I took fome grains of wheat from a flock 
that had been known not to be affe&ed with fmut; 
thefe grains I blackened with its duft, and the fuc- 
ceeding fummer confirmed my opinion, as near half 
the produce was fmut-balls. • Here I flopped, and in 
my own fmall practice ufed fome of the flrongly -re- 
commended noflrums that were faid always to effe& 
a cure, and which apparently they did, as I uniformly 
fteeped the grain in Vain water, before I made the 
addition of a ’difguflful fluid, or commixture of I 
know not what flrange fubflances. # 

About two years fince, I was called upon by an 
Intelligent farmer (Roger Treffry) of Devonfhire, 
who confidentially (becaufe he had a fubfeription in 
view) laid this fimple precefs before me; I was im- 
mediately convinced, by comparing what I had prac- 
tifed with the principle he advanced^ 


Ithea 
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I then repeated my former experiments; I took a 
handful of pure wheat, and blackened it by rubbing 
in as much fmut-brand as I was able ; after which I 
divided this corrupted handful into two equal parts, 
retained one part with all its corrupt impregnation,! 
and the other part I well cleanfed in water from its 
baneful particles: thefe two parts I again fubdivided 
into three portions each, two of which I dibbled in 
different fituations, viz. a portion of the pure and 
impure, near to, but diftinftly feparated from, each 
other; and the other two portions fome miles from 
the former two: the remaining two, the corrupted 
and the cleanfed, I committed to the care of an ac- 
curate neighbour, for his putting into the ground, 
at which I was prefent, and witnefled the exafrnefs 
t>F the feparation. The products of thefe feveral 
trials were uniformly the fame; the unwafhed was 
generally fmutty, the wafhed good in quality, one 
Angle fet excepted. Thus, fully convinced and con- 
firmed of the efficacy of the means recommended, I 
engaged the farmers of a parifh (Baburgh) to ad- 
vaifte me a guinea for Roger Treffry’s publi- 
cation, alluring the principal* * occupier, that he 

would 


f Wholefome water has a tendency to promote vegetation, while 
fome of the fetid and corrofive fluids have a tendency to deftroy its 
principle * incourfe, fome or much of the feed periihes in the foil. 

• This farmer had becq. £nlaje& many years to brand, notwithftandr 
U hisconflant ufe of falint and other fubftapees; at length he changed 
^ theft 
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would be convinced of its certainty without waiting 
the ilfue of a harvefl. The confcquence of which 
has been, that I have neither feen nor heard of a 
fmutty ear. in this diftrift; which, I believe, hath in 
no preceding year been free from them. In fine, 
not only from the experiments already adverted to, 
but from others which might be adduced, I am 
fully perluaded that the confirmation of this dif- 
covery (and it has been many years back fuggefted) 
will lead to an incalculable advantage; for it is not 
alone a prefervation of the mod indifpenfible article 
of human food from an appearance and flavour truly 
difguftful, ' but while it renders it more nutritious, 
augments its quantity; for every fmut-ball might 
have been a perfeft grain, by uling the Ample procefs 
referred to. To this let /ne.add, that other kinds of 
bread, as well as our more general beverage, may be 
augmented and improved, fince barley and oats equally 


theft for a recipe from a gentleman, to whofe opinion he paid much 
deference, bat it proved, that on this change he had more brand than 
before: he thence refolved to ufe no more preparations, but brought all 
his feed-wheat to the pump, and has not had (he fays) any brancUfince. 
And, which is ftill more confirming, a gentleman firmer in this vicinity 
applied to me for R. T’s. procefs, in confequence of his whole crop of 
wheat being fo exceflively infected with fmut, that his tfirelhers daily, 
at the clofeof their labour, cleanfcd themfelves in water, they being, as 
he exprefledit, black as chimney-fweepers; yet his fubfequent crop of 
wheat from this feed, fcoured in repeated wafhings, efcaped the taint, 
fave a piece of land in contiguity with the homeilead, which this gen- 
tleman a&ribcd to the pollution $hich fled over it from divers dreflinge. 

efcapc 
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efcape this contamination and diminution, if their 
feeds are equally purified. 

•I am, with great efteem, 

your refpeftful friend, 

JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 

Norwich, 1796. 


Art. XXVII. 

Queries refpeSling Draining Lands , dejiroying 
Mo/s , and planting Coppices. 

[In a Letter to the Secretary.] 

. * • 

Sir, Piercejield near Chepjiow, Jan. lytk, 1796. 

¥N pafling through Briftol a few days ago, I took 
an opportunity of providing myfelf with the 
feven volumes of the Letters and Papers of the Bath 
Agriculture Society, expefring that I £hould derive 
fropj them confiderable information, as well as amufe- 
ment; and although, from the very curfory view 
which as yet I have had an opportunity of taking 
of this col left ion of papers, I muft confefs that I 
have not (generally ipeakiqg) any reafon to think 
I {hall be much difappomted ; yet I mull at the fame 
time be candid enotigh.to acknowledge, thaoon feme 
, * parts 
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parts of thefe fubje&s, materially conne&ed with the 
objefts of your fociety, there appears to be a want 
of information on fubjefts which I hardly believe 
can have efcaped the obfervation of your numerous 
and valuable correfpondents. 

i ft. The draining of lands , a mod effential part 
of agriculture, has been very flightly touched on ; 
and in fliort, a young farmer like myfelf, can derive 
very little inftru&ion upon this fubjeft from your 
papers. 

I have heard much of an improved mode of drain- 
ing by a Mr.ELKiNGTON, and fliould have expe&ed 
to have met with fome account of it in your papers $ 
but either refpe&ing this mode, or that of draining 
by under-drains, as is generally pra&ifed in this and 
the neighbouring counties, fcarcely one word has 
been faid. 

idly. In many parts of this country, and maliy 
others, the fineft pafts of the grounds are totally 
over-run by a thick ’coat of mofs, which effectually 
precludes veg’etation. 

I lhould have expefted to have found among(l the 
proceedings of your fociety, fome mode of deftroying 
mofs, either by means of a particular manure, or by 
that of tearing it off the furface, by means of fome 
improved drag, or machine, fo as to bring fuch 
grounds into a ftate of vegetation, without being com- < 
pelled to convert them ‘into tillage. 

idly. 
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$dty. 1 fee not a fyllable faid upon the fubjeft o( 
the dime or ooze left by the tide upon the Ihelving 
banks of the Severn, and fimilar rivers where there 
is a confiderable flow of the tide, which I have fome 
reafon to believe might be made a mod valuable ma- 
. nurc for feveral forts of land. 

Thefe are the only circumftances to which I at 
prefent am defirous of calling your attention, further 
than to beg the favour of you to give me from your* 
felf, or procure for me from fome correfpondent, an 
explanation upon a fubjeft which I am glad to obferve 
has claimed fo much of the attention of your fociety. 

The fubjeft to which I allude is, that of planting 
of coppice wood, and the value of thefe woods when 
cut and difpofed of. 

I have generally underflood that our coppice woods 
in Monmouthlhire are as good as in any county of 
England, and in greater extent ; but few or none of 
thefe woods, after fourteen or fixteen years growth, 
are often fold for more than as Many pounds ; I may 
fay, rarely for more than fifteen (hillings for every 
years, growth. 

When therefore I read in your proceedings, that 
woods of the fame fort, and without the advantages 
of fituations which many parts of Monmouthihire 
poflefs, in place of from nine to twelve pounds an 
> acre, are fold for feventy pounds an acre; you will 
readily believe it mufi have created fome furprize. 

AJh 
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Afh trees (as common a coppice wood as any in 
this country) have been particularly mentioned. 

In vol; i. page 16 6,* Mr. Edmund Rack gives 
you a particular ftatement of the produce of one 
acre and half in ten years, producing 48L 

If Mr. Rack be living, I fhould have been glad 
to have alked him the fize of the 3100 poles, fold 
for 391. 6d. and whether 2000 poles are not rather 
an unufual produce upon an acre. 

In vol. i. page 137, Mr. J. Fletcher gives the 
fame aftonifliing account of the value of afh. 

In vol. v. page 271, a correfpondent with the 
feeretary, who figns W. B. B. gives an extraor- 
dinary account of the. produce of an alh plantation 
in Warwickfhire, of fourteen years after planting, 
felling for 70I. per acre; aijd likewife gives an ac- 
count of the mode which was obferved in planting, 
which is clear enough, excepting in one particular, 
page 275, from the beginning of the firft line, reading 
on the nine following lines, which confufes the whole 
proeds. Thfe throwing of the earth one way and 
digging of k another, without fome explanation by 
a drawing or otherwife, cannot be underftood. 

I am at prefent clearing of 50 to 60 acres of land 
only applicable to coppice Wood, and fhould be- glad 
to receive a leffon from tjie Wapvkkfhirc planter. 

* 'There are two on three edition* of fni* volume, and of feveral 
other*. > • * 

VOL. VIII. It 
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It would be fatisfaftory to know to what parti- 
cular purpofe afh is applicable in Warwickfliire; 
the fize and number of poles upon an acre that could 
fell for 70I. ? 

If you can fend me any explanation or informa- 
tion upon any of thofe fubjefts, at your leifure, I 
fhall conlider myfelf much obliged thereby ; and as 
for the mode of planting.. did I underftand it, I Ihould 
very willingly give it an extenfive trial this feafon. 

I am, Sir, 

your moft obedient humble fervant, 

W. WOOD. 


Akt. XXVI. 

Reply to the foregoing Enquiries. 

I’ 

[By the Rev. W. B. Barter.] 

dear sir, Ti mjbury, Feb. 1, 1796. 

.CCORDING to your requeft I have given due 
attention to Col. Wood’s letter, and fhall be 
very happy if any thing I can fuggeft may be con- 
fidered as fatisfaftory anfwers to his queries. The 
fubjeft of draining lands, k is true, does not make 
any confpicuous figure in our memoirs, as the prin- 
ciple is now fb generally ufiderftood and pra&ifed. 

Mr. 
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Mr. ElkiNgton’s new mode of boring lands, if I 
do not miftake, is detailed in Young s Annals of 
Agriculture. If the Colonel’s lands that are over- 
run with mofs be found, and will bear winter-feeding 
on them, hay given there to cattle during that pe- 
riod, will very much alter the nature of the herbage 
and deftroy the mofs ; folding and feeding flieep on 
it alfo will produce the fame effect, without the 
trouble of ploughing; the weight of the cattle in 
the winter would, in my opinion, be moft efficacious 
in deftreying the texture of the mofs. The flime or 
ooze of a river, overflown by the tide, I have in 
many inftances feen tried as a manure, but every 
where difeontinued on the account of the expence 
and trouble of bringing it into a proper ftate for 
throwing abroad on the land ; it has, however, been 
of fervice: fmall quantities may be tried, from which 
experience will be derived to juftify a perfeverance 
or the contrary. The confufion the Colonel alludes 
to in an account of afh planting, in vol. v. page 273, 
at the top, arifes altogether from the wrong point- 
ing the fentence; had it run thus, “ with his fpade 
“ digs the earth from the line on his right to the 
<c diflance of twenty-one inches; on his left, to the 
“ depth of twelve or fourteen inches,” the whole 
would be plain and intelligible. It is only faying, in 
other words, that the labourer is to throw one half 
of the ground taken .out of the ditch on one bed, 
y 2 * and 
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add one. half on the other; if it be better to be un* 
derftood by the following Iketch, it is much at his 
ferviee: 



a | B j a | a B | a B | 

1^ a | a | a ^ a 1 

X * 

Should the Colonel’s land to be planted be dry, and 
not boggy, I ihould recommend it to him to make 
his beds at right angles to the hill, or at Jeaft ob- 
lique ; by that the beds may retain as much of the 
moifture that falls as they can (without being ftag- 
nant) which is peculiarly grateful to afh; it would 
be alfo delirable to extend his diftance of planting 
the allies from three feet and half, as fpecified in the 
memoirs, to five feet or at lead four feet and half ; 
becaufe, though not more than two or three poles 

# The dotted line divides the trench or ditch into two equal "parts* 
©nediaJfpf which is thrown on A, the other on B. 

f Bed on which the afh plants are &id horizontally, a a a are the v 
afh plants laid horizontally. 

{ Ditch as before. 

may 
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may arife from each root for the firft fourteen years, 
three times the number will probably be the quan- 
tity at the end of the fecond period, which will have 
but bare room in five feet fpace. The ufe made 
of the poles in Warwickfhire was for hop-poles, 
hurdles, and hoops, which were fent to London, 
and for fencing new inclofures, of which many were 
at that time .taking place *in that neighbourhood; 
the number of faggots alfo arifing from the fpray 
was not inconfiderable. My principal information, 
was fromany friend Fiennes Sanderson Miller, 
efq; of Rodway near Kineton, Warwickfhire, who, 
on the Colonel’s mentioning my name, would give 
him any fatisfa&ion he wifhed. Lord Willoughby 
de BhoKE has many acres of afli planted in the 
fame neighbourhood, which, I have been credibly 
informed, have yielded the fame produce. An apti- 
tude in the land to the growth of afh mull be fup- 
pofed, and the planter’s attention muft not be taken 
off from his *infant charge, till at leaft four years 
from the time of their being committed to the beds;, 
or in other words, they muft be kept well weeded. 

I have planted about one hundred and fifty, as a 
fpecimen for my collier neighbours ; they are about 
five years old, which I have requefted you to infpefr; 
tny neighbour Mr. Stephens has this year planted 
feveral in this mode, which is by far the cheapeft of 
any yet ever difeovered. * 
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Should I not have been fortunate enough to have 
made myfelf fufficiently -intelligible to the Colonel, 
you have my leave to inform him, that I {hall 
readily and with pleafure give him any further ex- 
planation he may wifh to propofe; or if at any time 
h"e comes to Bath, and would fubmit to be fhewn 
the way to Timfbury by you, L fhould be particu- 
larly happy to wait on you both; and fatisfy him, 
by an ocular demonflratioii, of the poffibility of 
alhes growing to a great fize in a Ihort time, by 
proper cultivation. 

I am, with great regard, dear Sir, 
your’s very fincerely, 

Wm. brudenell barter, 

To Mr. Matthews. 


Art. XXVII. 

On the ufe of Lime mixed with Gunpowder , in 

rending Rocks and Stones. 

£By H. D. Griffith, efq.] 

. Sir, - Caerhun near Conway, Norik-lfales, 1796, 

T TAVING been for fome time in the habits of 
-*■ pending your intereftipg papers on agricul- 
ture and other fubjefts, I am induced to lay before 
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the foci ety a circumftance, whiph, though perhaps 
familiarly known to them, might, if more generally 
divulged through the channel of their publications, 
be of infinite advantage to the publick. 

In clearing my lands of the heaps of ftones with 
which this country every where abounds, I found 
the quantity of gunpowder ufed in the operation to 
amount to a confiderable (um at the end of the year ; 
and as the price of tlys article has been increaftng 
of late to an enormous amount, I had rccourfe to an 
expedient by which the expence of it has been ma- 
terially climiniflied. 

I weighed out two pounds of gunpowder, and one 
pound of quick-lime well dried and, pulverized, 
which after having been thoroughly mixed with each 
other, I delivered to the* blafler with directions to 
apply it in fimilar quantities as he would have done 
the powder by itfelf. I then feleCted fix of the 
hardeft granites I could find for the experiment, and 
the effeCts of the'explofion were precifely the fame 
as if powder alone had been ufed. It now occurred 
to me that this might be fallacious, and that ^ fmaller 
proportion of gunpowder would produce the fame 
effeCt as a larger ; I accordingly ordered the man to 
bore holes in a fimilar number of ftpnes of the fame 
texture and fize with the former, and to put in a 
leffer quantity of powder by one-third than he would 
have done if it had" been* left to his own manage- 
ment. 
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flient. The ftones were feparated by the (hock, 
but the difference in the effeft was manifeft to every 
perfon in the field j thofe with the mixture of lime 
and powder having been much more effectually 
broken and fluttered than the others. After the 
fuccefs of this experiment, I have conftantly adhered 
to the praftice, and am fo fatisfied of its utility, that 
I with to fee it more generally adopted. One thing 
is certain, that a moiety of quick-lime and gunpowder 
will explode', and if this mixture were ufed merely 
as a train of communication to the powder within 
the ftone, what a national faving would it be in 
works carried on upon an extenfive fcale, fuch as 
the numerous quarries and mine-works of this 
kingdom ! 

It will give me great pleafure to receive your opi- 
nion upon this experiment, when the gentlemen have 
fatisfied themfelves about it, and in the mean time 
remain, with great refpeft, fir, 

your very obedient 
L • humble fervant, 

HUGH DAVIES GRIFFITH. 

To Mr. Matthews. 


Art. 
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Art. XXVIII. 

On a plan for making a Return of all the Inha- 
bitants of a Parijh, with their defcriptions , &?r.— 
Alfo an account of the New Gaol at Dorchester, 
with Plates. 

[By W. M. Pitt, efq; M. P.] 

Sir, * , Arlington-frect) June 4, 1796. 

A S an accurate knowledge of the ftate of the po- 
pulation of any country has been thought by 
eminent writers an objeCt of great importance; and 
as thefe writers have materially differed in opinion 
with refpeCt to the aCtual number of . inhabitants in 
this kingdom, I hope I may be permitted with great 
deference to lay before die fociety a fpecimen of a 
return which I drew up myfelf in the year 1790, 
afcertaining not onl^ the exaCt number of people in 
a very extenfive 'parifli, but alfo how the whole of 
that number were* employed, and which I have, as 
a magiftrate, fmce found of confiderable utility. 
This plan is equally applicable to the cafe of every 
parilh in thefe kingdoms, and if it were univerfally 
adopted, it would effectually remove all uncertainly 
on the fubjeCt. 

It is natural for every man to be partial to thofe 
objects to which he has given a particular attention; 
I hope, therefore, that I may be deemed in fome de- 

■ . arm 
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grcc excufable, if I have over-rated the advantages 
which I conceived were likely to refult from fuch 
an inveftigation to the parilhes themfelves, if it were 
only attempted in a few detached places. I have 
■ftated thofe fuppofed advantages at length in the 
Return itfelf; I need not then repeat them here. 
Should the fociety confider this paper as at all 
worthy of their acceptance, I Hull think myfelf 
highly honoured. „ * 

I am, Sir, 

your obedient humble fervant, 

W. M. PITT. 

To Mr. Matthews. 


' N. B. THE Society, on examining the fundry 
papers communicated by this ingenious and publick-fpirited 
gentleman, found the fcheme above alluded to, to be a ftate 
of the population of the parifh of Corfe-Caftle in the county 
of Dorfet, fuperbly printed on feven folding iheets, full of 
columns and deferiptions, in which the names, ages, circum- 
ftances, and employments, of all the inhabitants are dif- 
tin&ly marked ; an undertaking which muft have coft much 
labour, but which may neverthelefs ferve as a model for 
Other country magiftrates defirous ,of knowing the ftate of 
^he diftrid over which they prefide, and to anfwer other va- 

. luable 
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luable ends mentioned by Mr. M. Pitt. But, on account 
of the extent of thofe tables, they were deemed inadmiffible 
into this volume. They remain for infpe&ion at the So- 
ciety’s Room. Refpe&ing the plan and defcription of the 

Gaol at Dorchefter, (which Jie in lefsroom) it was fuppofed 
the articles would not only do honour to the parties con- 
cerned in the work, but be ufeful and acceptable to the 
publick in proportion as they ftiould be extenfively known. 
The Committee therefore rafolved to folicit the confent of 
Mr, M. Pitt, to publillf them in 'the Society’s memoirs. 
To that requeft the following letter was returned 


Sir, 

I HAVE juft received the favour of your letter 
of the 20th inftant, and I am highly flattered by the 
notice that has been taken of the ,papers I ventured 
to fend to the fociejy if any part of them fhould 
be deemed worthy of a place in the fociety’s publi- 
cations, they are not only entirely at their fervice 
for that purpofe, but I lhall confider it as a very 
great honour conferred upon me perfonaljy.* 

I am. Sir, 

your moft obedient humble fervant, 

W. M. PITT. 

j^ortchejier Barracks near Fareham, June 29, 1796. 

To Mr. Matthews. • 

PORSET 
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'DORSET COUNTY GAOL. 

P 

TN this building are united the County Gaol, Peni- 
tentiary Houfe, and Houfe of Corre&ion. It 
Hands on an eminence, on the north fide of the town 
of Dorchefter, on a piece of ground ftill called the 
Caftle, and which was fosmerly t-he fiteof a building 
of that defcription, itt the foot of which flows the 
river Froome. It is bounded by a wall, about twenty 
feet high above the furface of the ground, which, 
from the turnkey’s lodge, fituate at the north fide 
of it, completely furrounds the whole of the build- 
ings, courts, &c. Sec. The ground on which it is 
erefted was, in a moll handfome manner, given by 
Francis John Browne, efq; one of the members 
for the county. The architect was the late inge- 
nious Mr. Blackburn, the friend of Howard! 

The buildings confift of the lodge; of the keeper’s 
houfe, with the chapel, debtors’ day. rooms, female 
fines and female debtors* rooms, vifiting-rooms for 
male debtors, fines and felons, infirmaries, &c.; and 
of four wings detached from, but communicating 
with, the centre building on each ftory by means of 
caft-iron bridges from the feveral galleries. There 
are feparate fleepieg cells for eighty-eight prifoners, 
which are diftriburccl in the feveral buildings, as may 
bc lqen by a reference tot, the annexed plans; and two- 

air r 
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airy dormitories for male debtors, each containing 
fotrr beds, to be ufed in cafe the number exceeds 
thatwhichcan be accommodated in the debtors’ wing; 
bcfides four cells for condemned prifoners, light and 
airy; four over thefe -perfcftly dark, yet airy, for 
the refra&ory; and fix reception cells; which laft 
are fitted up in the lodge. The diftribution is. fuch, 
that not only the male prifoners are feparated from 
the female, aod the felons * from the debtors, fines, 
&c.; but thofe of each defcription are fubdivided 
into clalTes; and for each clafs, by means of diftinft 
ftair-cafesyi feparate fubdivifions of the prifon are ap- 
propriated, with courts, work-rooms, &c. to each. 
The fubdivifions allotted to every clafs appear on the 
plan, except thofe to female debtors and female fines, 
who have each a commodious room, with every 
polfible convenience, over the male debtors’ dor- 
mitories, and under the two infirmaries, feparate and 
detached from every $>art of the building, except the 
keeper’s houfe and,eourt, to which they have accefs 
through the* chapel. 

Thefe fubdivifions are for the accommodation of 
the following clalTes : 

Male debtors. 

Male felons. 

Male convi&s, ClalTes I. and II. 

Ditto Clafs III. 

Jtfale fines. 


Male 
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Male bridewell prifoners. 

Female debtors. 

Female felons and bridewell prifoners for trial. 

Female convi&s, and bridewell prifoners convkd. 

Female fines. 

Reception cells. 

Condemned cells j or for king’s evidence, when 
not ufed for the condemned. 

Refra&ory cells. n 

Infirmary for males. 

Infirmary for females. 

In the reception cells in the lodge, prisoners are 
placed immediately on their entrance, until they can 
be examined by the furgeon, and thoroughly cleaned, 
for which purpofe there are a hot and a cold bath. 
If in a foul or infeftious Hate, they remain there 
till the furgeon pronounces them fit to be removed 
into the interior parts of the prifon; they are then 
fent to their proper clalfes, and all felons are appa- 
relled in the gaol uniform, and their own clothes, if 
fit to be preferved, are fumigated in a kiln, and laid 
by in the wardrobe till their liberation, or are de- 
livered to the care of their friends. There are alfo 
two rooms in the lodge for the habitation of the 
talkmafler, and a fmall one for one of the turnkeys; 
a wardrobe ; a room containing one of Stockdale’s 
mills for grinding corn, and every other reqmfite 
for grinding and for dreifing the flour, where all 
, ' the 
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tlie corn ufed for fupplying the prifon with bread is 
ground, and which is found to anfwer extremely well; 
a committee-room for the magistrates to tranfaft bu- 
fmfcfs in; an office for the gaolor; a bakehoufe and 
brewhoufe, with iron boilers, an oven, and other 
convenicncies for cooking for the prifoners ; and on 
the top of the lodge there is a flat roof covered with 
copper, on which executions take place, in the view 
of all criminal prifoners. 

Betides cocks and waffling troughs in the different 
airing grounds, there is an engine which throws 
water to* the feveral citterns on the top of each 
building, from whence every part is plentifully fup- 
plied with water, including the feveral water-clofets 
which are allotted to the ufe of each diftinft fubdi- 
vifion of cells. 

It fliould be obferved, that no fleeping cells are 
on the ground floor; by which arrangement the 
cuftody of the prisoner is rendered more fecure, 
and his health is net liable to be injured by the ri- 
ling of damps, and by means of air-holes conftruft- 
ed in the back of each cell (except in the upper 
ftories, where they are placed in the arches of the 
cells) and which are fo managed as to exclude con- 
verfation, while they admit air, its thorough circu- 
lation is preferved. 

When vifitors come to fee debtors, they are per- 
mitted immediately to go to their vifiting-room, the 

* inner 



inner door of which is conftantly kept locked, the 
pouter one open*, there are two windows opening 
from it, one into each debtors’ day-room; thefe 
windows are barred, but a table goes through each 
of them, one half being in the debtors’ room, the 
other half in the vifidng-room. Debtors are not 
therefore excluded from the fociety of their rela- 
tions or friends, yet the vifitors are not allowed in 
general to come into the rooms, by vrfiich means 
many irregularities -are prevented. In particular 
cafes, the keeper, where he finds it proper, unlocks 
the inner door, and fuffers the debtor to take his 
friend with him into his cell, or court. Fines and 
felons have not the fame indulgence, their friends 
cannot fee them but in the prefence of the keeper, 
the three gates of their vifiting-rooms being all 
locked. The keeper, on application, lets the friend 
into the fpace between the firft and fecond gates, and 
Hands 'himfelf in the fpace between the fecond and 
third, the prifoner remaining in the court; he can 
thus effectually prevent the introduction of weapons, 
liquor, or other article, the ufe of which is forbidden 
in the prifon, as well as be a check on any improper 
converfation. In the cafe, however, of fome known 
-relation of the party or other perfon having real pri- 
vate bufinefs with the prifoner, the keeper previoufly 
fearches the friend, and then admits him or her into 
the fpace between the fecond and third gates, and 

he 
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he Kimfelf retires. The friends of debtors are per* 
mitted to remain, if they pleafe, from ten o’clock in 
the morning till four in the afternoon} the friends 
oMnes and felons are only allowed to remain a fliort 
time with them, except in cafes of real bufinefs, 
when the keeper indulges them at his difcretion. 
After four o’clock no ftranger is to remain within 
the walls. 

There are»likewife feveral work-rooms, in each 
divilion of the prifon } fotne for {ingle perfons to 
work in, in folitude ; others for two, three, or more 
perfons; for the purpofe of employing the prifoners 
iu fucli work as they may be capable of, with ftore- 
rooms, and. every other convenience to render the 
arrangement complete ; befides a confiderable edifice 
for the purpofe of carrying, on the manufacture of 
hats, and which is fituate between the court of the 
male fines, and that of the penitentiary prifoners of 
the third clafs. This laft was built at the expence 
of Wiluam Morton Pitt, efq; one of the mem- 
bers for the ccftmty, as a fmall teftimony of his gra- 
titude, for the confidence repofed in him, and > for 
the repeated favours conferred upon him, by his 
conflituents. This manufacture has already been 
tried for three or four years with great fuccefs; the, 
prifoners, who work in folitude, are employed in the 
firft ftages of it, and thofe parts of the work which 
require the labour of feveral perfons working toge- 
vol. viir. z * ther. 
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ther, arc performed by thofe who by the rules of 
the prifon are indulged with a lefler degree of re- 
ftri&ion. The produce of the work is divided into 
{hares, of which each prifoner has a (hare allotted 
to him, and placed to his account, to be paid him 
at the time of his liberation; another {hare is allowed 
to the keeper, to encourage him to be attentive to 
this objeft; and the remainder is accounted for to 
the county, and already defrays a very confxderable 
proportion of the expences of the prifon. 

The books kept in this gaol are formed on the 
heft models which could be procured ; alnong them 
the three, of which fpecimens are here given, are 
the mo’ft deferving of notice. 

The infirmaries are airy, with waffling troughs 
and water-clofets, and axommuni cation to a feparate 
flat on the different fides of the roof, one for each 
fex, for the benefit of convalefcents; there is a dif- 
penfary between the two, for the convenience of the 
furgeon; and a pew from eafh, opening into the 
chapel, for the ufe of fuch fick prifoiiers as may be 
able to attend divine fervice. 

Around the outfide of the boundary wall, is a fpa- 
cious efplanade laid down to grafs; and on the north 
fide, in the front of the lodge, a handfome Hope to 
the river, with trees planted on its banks. 

The plan had the'full approbation of the late ex- 
cellent Mr. Howard; the* expence has amounted 

to 
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to about i6,oool. - The regulations for the police, 
and interior management of the prifon, are chiefly 
taken from Sir George O. Paul’s rules for Glou* 
cefter gaol and bridewell, with fome alterations to 
adapt them to this building; and the two principles, 
of induftry, and reflection by the judicious applica- 
tion of folitude, are happily combined. 

The work was begun in,the year 1789, and was 
finilhed in 1795; has been well executed by Mr. 
John Fentiman, of Newington-Butts, Surry; and 
is by many thought to be Mr. Blackburn’s chef 
d’oeuvre in this branch of architecture. jT. 10,000 
was borrowed at four per cent, towards this work, 
and the reft of the expence, as well as the intereft 
of the io,oool. has been defrayed and paid out of 
the county flock, and out • of the produce of the 
fale of the old gaol and old houfe of correction; and 
the average number of county rates, of about 500I. 
each, raifed during the fix years this work was pro- 
ceeding, has not exceeded the average number which 
had been collected for two years previous to its com- 
mencement, confequently the burthen cannot.have 
affeCted, or even have been perceived by, any indi- 
vidual. The gradual reduction of the debt of 
iojoool. is to commence immediately, and the whole 
is to be liquidated within fourteen years from the 
time of borrowing the feveral fums refpeCtively, 
agreeably to aft of parliament. 

z a 


There 
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REFERENCE. 

No, l. 


PLAN OF THE GROUND. FLOOR. 


A Keeper’s Parlour | 

B Keeper’s Kitchen and Scullery 
C Debtors Day-Rooms 
D Paflage 

E Debtors Viflting-Room 
F Store-Rooms 
G Working Single- Cells 
H Fines Vifiting-Room 
J Felons Vifiting-Room 
K Committee- Room 
L Kecner’s-Office 
M Brewhoufe 
N Baths Hot and Cold 
O Keeper V Court 
P Female Felons and Bridewell 
Prifoners’ Airing Ground 


QJFemale Penitentiaries Airing 
Ground 

R Male Penitentiaries Airing- 
Grounds 

S Engine to raife Water 
T Male Debtors Airing- 
Grounds 

V Male Bridewell Prifoners 
Airing* Grounds 

V Scales 

W Male Fines Airing-Ground 
X Male Felons Airing-Ground 

V Arcades for Day -Rooms for 

the feveral Claffet> 

Z Water-Cloicts for the fe- 
veral Clafl'es 


"Fig. i. Room for Unfinifhed Goods 

2. Finifhing Shop 

3. Making Shop 

4. Stiffening Shop 

5. Stove on Ground Floor 

6. Dying-Houfc 

* A Stove, Wool-Room, and Bow-Cianuls, Sec. 
on the one pair floor over the above* 


No. 2. 

PLAN OF THE ONE PAIR FLOOR. 

A Chapel C Keeper's Ap.ircicnts 

£ Cells for Condemned, and over D Debtors She. i;,g-kooms 
thefe Cells for Rcfradtory E Water-C 
Prifoners F Sleeping-'. .Us. 

No. 3. 

THE SECTION AND ELEVATlOi 
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Art. XXIX. 

A Method of preparing Canvas , fo as to make 
flexible Tubes for conveying frejh air into Coal- 
Mines j and for other ufeful purpofes. 

[By Mr. Lansdown.] 

T AKE one quart of boiled linfeed oil, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of the gum elaftick — boil them 
gently together— they will fo boil near two hours 
before the gum will be diffolved. Then add three 
quarts more of boiled oil, one pound of refin, one 
pound of bees-wax, and one pound of litharge of 
lead — boil all up together, and with a brufli lay it 
warm, and evenly, as a coat, on the canvas. 

This prepared fubftance will be as flexible as can 
be wilhed, without cracking — will refill wet or damp, 
and will be found durable, if common prudence be 
exercifed in the care of it. 

HENRY LANSDOWN. 

Mells, 1 795. 



Art. 
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Art. XXX. 

Oft the Culture and Value of Potatoes, as com- 
municated to the Society by the Author, in a copy of 
a letter to the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield. 

[By Mr. Bartley.] 

my lord, , Brijlol , 1795. 

I CANNOT help feeling particular pleafure in 
obferving the culture of the potatoe to be en- 
couraged in fo fpirited a manner by the Board of 
Agriculture; perfuaded as I am, that there is not an 
article in the known circle of hufbandry more de- 
ferving the foflering care of an inftitution which may 
well be ftiled the moft noble. 

The fociety having condefcended to invite »ge- 
neral correfpondence, I am induced to addrefs your 
Lordlhip as to one* of its moft difceruing members, 
if haply any obfcrvation of mine may in a flight de- 
gree be thought pertinent to the fubjeft. 

I have had many years experience in the culture 
of this root, and perhaps was the firft in the neigh- 
bourhood of Briftol who purfued it on an exten- 
fxve feale. 

The largeft crop I over faw was of my own railing, 
(though I have heard of a greater produce) and the 
quality was equal* to any thing I have feen; the 

' . farinaceous 
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farinaceous matter proving to be confiderably mote 
than one-fourth of the weight of the root. The 
crop was two hundred facks per datute acre, each 
fack weighing two hundred and twenty-four pounds. 
The mode of managing the crop, nature of the foil, 
& c. are fet down in the third volume of the Bath 
Society’s Papers, p. 288. 

But my principal defign in adverting to this in- 
fiance, is to excite an attentive regard to the prodi- 
gious quantity of vegetable food produced from an 
acre of ground, equal at lead to two hundred bufhels 
of wheat; for I have long fince made up my mind 
as to this faft, that a fack of potatoes of two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pounds containing one-fourth 
part of farinaceous matter is at lead equal in value, 
as an article of food in the family of a poor cottager, 
to a bufhel of the bed wheat; and the unanimous 
concurrence of this defcription of people will bear 
me out. 

It is true, that crops like this are feldom obtained; 
however, I believe they might be obtained not un- 
frequently, by a judicious attention to the circum- 
dances of foil, fituation, feafon, &c. and, fpeaking 
in general, terms, I am firmly of opinion that one 
hundred and twenty facks of potatoes per acre may 
be more certainly raifed than twenty-five bufhels of 
wheat; at the fame time it mud be admitted, that 
forae foils are totally unfit for theculture of potatoes: 

' ' a very 
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a very ftiff clay, for' inftance; and this not only be- 
caufe a light crop would be the confequence, but 
alfo that wet heavy foils induce a diminution of the 
farinaceous matter ; thus the roots of the very belt 
fort are apt to degenerate in unkindly foils — again, 
there are fuch as will not be reclaimed by the moft 
favourable. 

The moft valuable fort I conceive to be that which 
contains the greateft proportion of farinaceous mat- 
ter. I have made a great number of experiments 
in this refpeft, but never extra&ed more than be- 
tween one-third and one-fourth of the weight of the 
root; in fome inftances not more than one-feventh 
has been obtained. So that it feems effential not 
only to hit upon a right fort in the beginning,’ but 
to preferve it by a proper fatten tion to the nature of 
the foil. 

I have made excellent bread with a mixture of 
one- third boiled potatoes and two-thirds wheat flour. 
But if ever potatoes ftiould be introduced as an ar- 
ticle in bread, on a general fcale, I doubt not the 
proper mode would be, in the firft inftance, to extract 
the flour or farinaceous matter by means of fome 
fuitable apparatus, that might ealily be invented. — 
Thus a determinate rule would be eftablifhed of ap- 
portioning the due quantity of potatoe flour, and of 
wheat flour, to be employed in the compofition. Be- 
fldes it would be the bnly effeftual method of fecu- 

ring, 
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ring, throughout the winter, this invaluable vegetable 
food from the fury of the froft. Poffibly, indeed, it 
might be preferred found in this form for years, 
concentrating within a moderate volume the effential 
part of the fubjeft. 

I know from experience, that, in refpeft to this 
vegetable, there are feminal varieties, touching which 
fubjeft I have lately addrpffed the Secretary of the 
Bath Society. , 

Your lordlhip’s attachment to agricultural purfuits, 
I flatter myfelf, will be to me inftead of an apology. 

I have the honour to fubfcribe, &c. &c. 

NEHEMIAH BARTLEY. 


Art. XXXI. 

Queries propofed to the Society ' by an Economica 
Committee of Parliamentary Gentlemen in London 
during the high prices of Corn , &c. in 1795; an< 
anfwe red. 

By the Secretary. 

1. T II THAT mode of fdpplying the neceflities c 
’ y ' the poor, during the prefent fcarcity, ha 
been purfued in your part of the country? 


2, Wh: 
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a. What is now the aftual rate of common la- 
bourers wages in your part of the country? 

3. What is the ordinary proportion of common 
manufacturers wages to thofe of common labourers 
in your part df the country, and how far has the 
former affe&ed the latter ? 

4. Has there been any, and what, rife in the wages 
of labour, both fummer and winter, for the twenty 
or thirty years preceding 1794-5; and if any, at 
what periods, and in what degrees, has it taken place? 

5. Have you known, in fa£t, unequal prices of la- 
bour in places near to each other, which may be fup- 
pofed to have refulted from the operation of the 
poor laws? 

6. What rife in the price of the neceffaries and 
principal conveniencies df life has taken place during 
the fame period, diftinguilhing each article as parti- 
cularly as may be ? 

•# 

7. Is talk-work. common in your part of the 
country, and hot? much can a man earn per day or 
week in this way ? 

8. What appears to you to have been the effeft, 
in point of population, of increafing the fize of 
farms, and incloling commons; and has the quantity 
of land in tillage been thereby fo much diminilhed, 
as that notwithllandin£ the improvement of what 
has continued in tillage, the quantity of grain pro- 
duced has been lefs than before? 

* 


9. Has 
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g. Has the pra&ice of ingroiling imaU farms pre- 
vailed within your knowledge, and if fo, with what 
cffe&s has it been attended ? 

io. What were the habits of living among the 
labouring clafs twenty or thirty years ago, and what 
are they now; do they now live harder than they did 
then, or than they did at fome intervening period? 

n. Did the poor, twenty or thirty years ago, 
ufe meat and beer, more or much more than they 
did till the commencement of the prefept fcarcity? 

12. Do potatoes conftitute, about you, a mate- 
rial part of the food of the labouring clafs ? 

1 3. Do the poor in general appear tolerably con- 
tented in their fituation, or otherwife? 

14. What proportions and defcriptions of the 
labouring clafs, when not .difabled by age, or fitua- 

' tion, or ficknefs, receive parifli relief, how often, and 
haw long? 

15. Have the poor-rates been progreflively in- 
creafmg for fome years pad ; and if fo, in what fums, 
and in, what proportions? 

1 6 . Does any, and what, proportion of the labour- 
ing poor about you belong to Friendly-Societies, 
or Box-Qubs ; and what appear to you to have been 
the effects of fuch inftitutions? 

17. Were the common labourers wages fufficient 

to maintain a man, his wife, and four or five chil- 
dren, without parifli relief, before the commence- 
ment of the prefent fcavcity ? 18. Have 
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18. Have the ale-houfes increafed in your part bf 
the county within the laft thirty years, and in what 
degree, and what have been the effe&s of fuch in- 
creafe ? 

19. Do the porals of the lower orders appear to 
have improved, or to have grown worfe, within the 
laft twenty or thirty years ; and are they more or 
lefs frequent in their attendance on publick worfliip ? 

20. What proportion 6f the children of the poor 
may be fuppofed to have no fchooling, or whether 
they have more or lefs of it than formerly? 

21. Would it be politick to hold out additional 
encouragement to the growth of wheat, and if fo, 
what encouragement ? 

22. Would it not be politick to encourage the 

ufe of oxen in agricultural draught, and in place of 
that of horfes ? “*— * 

23. Have cottages in general lefs land about them 
than formerly, and* what have been the effe&s on 
the comfort and morals of their inhabitants? 


ANSWERS. 

1. AMONG farmers — felling corn-flour, or pota- 
toes , or all three, to workmen, *at reduced prices. 
Among inhabitants 0 £ towns— -bread, potatoes, or 
rice, at reduced prices. 


2. Various, 
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A. Various. Among husbandmen , from is. to is. 
6 d. per day. 

3. Manufacturers get perhaps from is. 6d. to 2s. 
and 2s. 6d. per day. How far manufacturers wages 
have affeCted thofe of labourers, or vice verfa, is hard 
to fay. The proportions are much as formerly. 

4. Small advances in thofe periods ; but perhaps 
on the average about one-fixth, and thofe moftly 
within the laft twenty years. t 

5. The variations in the prices of labour, in con- 
tiguous places, are fmall, and muft neceffarily remain 
fo; for fuch variations being fubjeCts of common 
converfation, and knowledge, are uniformly regu- 
lated by fuch knowledge, &c. 

6. A confiderable rife, doubtlefs lefs in com, till 
of late; but moftly in butcher’s meat, fay one-third; 

*iiT butter, one-third; in cheefe, one-third; in malt, 
near one-half; in groceries, fay fugar, one-third ; 
candles and foap, one-fourth. The rife gradual, but 
moftly within ten or fifteen years. ' 

7. Talk-work is common, but not uniform. It is 
difficult, to ftate an average advance, it being fo much 
in proportion to agility and induftry; perhaps one- 
fourth more earning by tajk than day work may be 
fairly affumed; but talk work gives latitude to irre- 
gular working and improper ‘ expence. 

8. Increaling the fize of farms has not been fup- 
pofed to decreafe population fo much as common 

notion 
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notion would fuggeft. Something of truth, however, 
muft be allowed in this notion. Fewer labourers 
may fometimes be wanted after inelofures, but not in 
any confiderable degree, for in fome places more are 
required by the improved hufbandry. Inelofures, 
merely as fuch, cannot diminilh the quantity of land 
in tillage. Moft inelofures for improving lands re- 
quire tillage as the foundation of improvement: 
And the demands of the Markets, for the produce 
either of arable or pafture, will always govern, in a 
confiderable degree, the choice of the farmer. He 
will not decreafe his arable, and increafe his pafture, 
but in conformity to the demand at market. The 
demand of cheefe for foreign markets, added to the 
leffened incumbrance of tithes, on pafture, feems to 
fumifli the principal exception to the above general 
rule; and this, it is probable, is become and beee**- 
ming, more a confiderable evil than formerly, unlefs 
we could have mord'land. 

9 . The praftioe of engrofiing fmall farms has 
doubtlefs been rapidly advancing of late years; and 
the effefts have been difadvantageous, from the in- 
creafing opulence of the occupiers; ready-made for- 
tunes being frequently carried into large farming: 
and general opulence favours a difpoiition to keep 
up high prices for corn. Such (farmers can often 
fix prices too high, after harveft, and keep them up, 
becaufe not neceffitattd to a full fupply of the mar- 

* , ketsj 
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kets; but where there is not fome average deficiency 
of crop, this •efieft is not likely to be materially felt; 
and even in a time of fcarcity, although the popular 
clamour may be loud, it feems queftionable whether 
the advance of prices, fomewhat beyQnd the propor- 
tion of that fcarcity, be not rather-a good than an 
evil, on the whole: But for fuch advances, to check 
the confumption, and call for fubftitutes, the flock 
might become exhaufted, afad the evil bg the greater. 
Large farmers alfo decline the trouble of the fmaller 
produce of farms, as poultry, pigs, &c. And the 
fewer their commodities, the more they can govern 
the price of them. To alter the fyftem, and reftore 
variety, with its good confequences, fmaller farms 
Ihould be added.-, to accomplilh this, more ground 
ftiould be brought into qew cultivation; and 110 
-i/feans of doing it can be equally efficacious with a 
general inclofure bill . 

10.- The habits of living, atnong labourers, are 
doubtlefs altered confiderably in this period. The 
tafte, the baneful tafte of fpiri'tuous liquois, and the 
common introduftion of tea, fugar, and butter, into 
cottages, has confumed too large a part of the earn- 
ings.' Enervation , and confcquent idlenefs, have in- 
creafed; and though they live more?" luxurioufly in 
fome articles, they - on the ,,who!e, doubtlefs, live 
“ harder” 'than formerly. Tile fyflcin is like half- 
luxury and halfjlarvation. • „ - 

. 1 1. "Certainly 
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11. Certainly they did. Meat, including bacon, 
is become too dear to be often compalTed; and beer, 
home-brewed, fuch as the cottager was formerly fur- 
nished with from malt at 3s. — 3s. 6d.— or at mod 
4s. per bufhel, is now, ‘"from the enormous price of 
barley, and the advance of duties, (confequent on 
the two or three laft wars) quite beyond their reach. 
This has been the cafe for feveral years. 

12. Potatoes are in general ufe: and but for them, 
it is hard to fay how ’any family, where there are 
children, and where private aid is not given, could 
exift without parifh pay. 

13. More contented than could be expefted: at 
lead not turbulent. And it is hoped the awe of au- 
thority will befufficient to preferve peace. 

14. This is a queftion which cannot be anfwered, 
unlefs returns had been procured — but the number, 
is certainly increafing. 

15. Progreffively# increafing; but the proportions 
would require an aftual, and laborious furvey, to be 
afeertained. 

16. Numerous are the Friendly-Societies and Box- 
Clubs. The poor are fond of them: their effefts 
uniformly good. Such inftimtions ihould be encou- 
raged by Government, as an objeft of high import- 
ance, next in magnitude to a General Inclofure Bill. 
Thole two obje&s, fpaedily and ardently attended to, 
would do more towards diffufing ftrength and hap- 

voi,. vm. 4*a. P ioe ^ 
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pinefs in the country, and giving fcope for national 
recovery, than all other pofliblc fchemes of policy. 
And their adoption is the more defirable, becaufe 
pbvious in their nature, and eafy of accomplilhment. 

17. Not comfortably. 

18. Ale-houfes have been generally leflened in 
number every where, within thirty years — more re- 
markably fo within half that period — perhaps in the 
proportion of one-third «or one-fourth — in fome 
places, half have been fupprdiTed. — Effefts of courfe 
favourable; but for fuch diminution, and the in- 
creafe of potatoes, matters muft have been abund- 
antly worfe. 

1 9. On the whole, there feems to have been an 
improvement of morals, confequent on an increafe 
of religious inftru&ion, by diflenting and methodift 

-awtifters. And though profligacy abounds in many, 
a confpicuous reformation, and an increafing refort 
to places of publick worlhip, are encouraging fea- 
tures of thefe times, *' , 

20. The general introduction of Sunday Schools 
has evidently and ufefully increafed the number and 
proportion of injirufted children in thefe parts; 
perhaps twice as many are taught to read as received 
fuch inftruftion ten or fifteen years back; In fome 
places the propo#ion is muph greater. 

.ai. The demand at market-, as has been obferved 
before, will always furnilh fuffjcient encouragement; 

, « • give 
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give but the proper quantity of ground for tillage, 
by an inclofure bill, and you have the belt poffible 
chance for plenty of wheat, without bounties ; which, 
if they operated all, or confiderably, mull, in the 
prefent ftate of things, render fcarce, in proportion, 
fome other articles of field produce, when certainly 
there are none too abundant. The prefent high 
price of wheat has doubtlefs produced a fowing, for 
the next feafon, greater’than ufual: but fliould go- 
vernment think any ftep for further immediate in- 
creafe prudent, perhaps the moft advifable Hep 
would be to offer premiums to thofe who fliould 
dibble or fet with wheat, a certain proportion of their 
land in the approaching fpring — not ufing more feed 
than five pecks per acre — but by no means to encou- 
rage a further additional broud-cajl fowing. 

22. No doubts can be made of the good polity *0/ 

ufing oxen, for the general purpofes of hufbandry: 
but this has been often faid, and affented to, without 
much increafe of the pra&ice. The improvement 
fliould be’warmly recommended, and ftipulated for 
by landlords, who would do well uniformly to fet 
the exaittple ; but the change can neither be com- 
pulfory nor hidden. , 

23. The ufe of land by cottagers has been abridged 
in fome degree by inclofure of oommons — but cer- 
tainly not to national injury. Other caufes of 
abridgment, it is fuppofed, are not confiderable— • 

a t a wherever 
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wherever landis leflefied, for the garden cultivation 
of cottagers; It is ill policy; and the effefl on health 
and morals mull be detrimental. An extenfion of 
foch cultivation may be looked to as a capital fource 
of improvement among the poor of this country— 
and cdnfequently of national ftrength. 

W* MATTHEWS. 


Art. XXXII. 

Directions for Dibbling Wheat , as performed in 
the county of Norfolk in 1 795; communicated by 
D avid Barclay, efq. ‘ 

W HEAT is generally planted on a clover lay, 
and if the land be very light, it Ihould be 
ploughed a week or ten days before planted ; and 
ihould a good rain foil, it will be advantageous, be. 
caufe the holes will Hand open the better to receive 
the feed, and the ground will not tile fo much when 
bulh-harrojved : In heavier land the plough (hould 
precede the dibbkrs only a day or two,- and be plant- 
ed in the earliejt part of the fcafon, which Ihould be 
particularly obferved; as heavy land, after much 
>ain; cannot be dibbled. . - r 

Plough 


fe. 
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- Piough the ground from three to four, inches, deep, 
and nine inches wide, and make about eighteen fur- 
rows on one ridge of land, about five yards wide; 
but when the foil is very dry, the ridge may be 
double. the breadth: Let a man follow the, plough 
with a fpade, and level the flag where it may have 
been broken by the plough ; then roll it with a roller 
of about feven feet, with one or two horfes or oxen, 
and it is fit for dibbling*. A man or a woman has a 
dibble in each hand about two feet nine inches 
long, made of iron, the bottom of which is made in 
the form of a cone , fuitable to make a hole in the 
ground not lefs than two inches deep, and the handle 
is covered with wood for the eafe of the dibbler, 
who walks backward , and turning the dibbles partly 
round , (which mull be 'particularly obferved, becaufe 
that action prevents the mould from falling iifttf the 
hole) makes two holes on each flag, at the diftance 
of three inches the lengthway of the flag. Children 
follow, and drop in two or three feeds, and care 
Ihould be taken that they do not drop in more : 
two at the beginning of the feafon would be fuffi- 
eient, and three at the latter end. The land Ihould 
be bu£h*harrowed three or four tim$s in a place, 
the fame day, by the farmer with bulhes fixed to a 
gate-lift* or If oft light harrow J, care mud be taken 
that the tines do not penetrate the ground. Seven 
pecks of wheat prepared as ufual are fufficient. One 
• • dibbler 
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dibbler generally undertakes the bufinefs of one 
gang, after the ground is ploughed and rolled, at 9s. 
9s. 6d.— 1 os. or r os. 6dv per acre: he hires other 
dibblers, women at one fhilling per day,' or men ac- 
cording to their abilities, (women generally do two- 
thirds of the work of a man) and children of feven 
or eight years old at three pence halfpenny per day, 
who follow the dibbler, and drop the wheat into one 
row of the holes: Children, ten or twelve years old, 
drop, into two rows, and receive feven-pence per day. 
An aftive dibbler, ufed to the bufinefs, with three 
droppers at feven-pence per day, can plant nearly 
half an acre, if the foil be favourable, and the wea- 
ther permit: Land in good heart, which had been 
well mucked for turnips, hoed and fed off, and fown 
with barley and grafs feeds,' which have continued 
in “grafs a year or two, is confidered not to want 
manure; but if otherwife, it may be mucked at the 
rate of fifteen loads per acre, either before it is 
ploughed, or after it is planted; if the former, plough 
not more than three inches deep; and if the latter, 
the muck fhould be carried on in a froft, or it may 
be folded with flieep, which is preferable, on ac- 
count of not. carting upon the land.' 

N. B. Peafe and beans are likewife dibbled, and one 
only put into a hole ; r and the holes for peafe are two 
on a flag, three inches and half diftant lengthways ; 
for beans, only one hole in the middle of the flag, 

and 
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and five or fix inches difiant. The price of dibbling 
peafe feven (hillings, and beans four (hillings and 
fix-pence per acre. 

N. B. A pair of dibbles is depofited in the So- 
ciety’s Room.* 


(J3T In a former volume the Norfolk Dibbling Syftem is 
particularly defcribed— but las alterations in the mode of 
practice, particularly in *the prices of dibbling, and the 
quantities of feed fet per acre, have occurred in a lapfe of 
near twenty years, the above minute and faithful account, 
from fb refpe&able a correfpondent, was not to be omitted. 

EDITOR. 


Art.’ XXXIII. 

• i 

Report of thirty-fix kinds of Apples, prefented by 
Mr. 'Pugh, of Shajlon. 

[By the Committee.] 

i.j ftARNS-DOOR, or Oaken Pin. Large, fit for 
dumplings and fauce, a mellow pleafant fruit, 
u. Blujh Pippin. Very fine rich fruit. 

3 . Broad-Nofe Pippin. Pleafant flavoifr, good for 
cider. 

4. Bunch Pippin., Very final! white fruit, quick 
flavour, good for cider. 

5. Chitkling. Cider fruit, fmall fizc. 


6. Cogge 
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6 . CoggpApple. Large -fize, is a bitter fweer, 
not very valuable. 

7. Farringdon Green. Large fize, fpongy, mode- 
rately good flavour. 

8 . Goo/e-Bell, or Oliphant. Large,* mellow, plea- 
fant fruit, but not likely to keep. 

9. Humberlin. Small fize, fpongy, will not keep. 

10. Iberttn Streaking. Large fized fruit, is much 
like the Herefordlhire Rcd-ftreak, confequently 
good cider fruit. 

U. Kernel Apple. Large fized, pleafant flavoured, 
juicy, melting fruit. 

12. Jerfeys. Small fruit, very unpleafant fla- 
voured. 

13. Large Lemon Pippin. Similar to No. 14, but 
not fo fliarp, handfome fruit. 

14. Lemon Pippin. Small fize, fliarp,. pleafant 
^flavour. 

15. Large Kernel Apple . Large fize, quick, very 
pleafant, melting, and juicy. 

16. Maget, or Compton Pippin. Sharp cider fruit. 

17. Large Maget , or Compton Pippin. Auftere, 
unpleafant flavour, firm flefh. 

18. Maiden's Blujh. Rather large fruit, and hand* 
fome, but fpongy, and infipid flavour. 

19. Orange Pippin. Middle-fized fruit, very quick, 
rich in flavour. 

20. Bajfet Pippin. Cyder fruit, fliarp, firm flefti. 

21. Simley 
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21. Stmley Cupper. Middling fize, very pleafant 
flavour, and one of the firft-rate — if quite ripe might 
be excellent, y 

22. Stmley Pippin. A rich, juicy, pleafant fruit, 
very inelegant lhape. 

23. Sheep’s No/e, or Shipling. Large fize, plea- 

fant flavour, and good for fauce, a valuable family 
fruit. • 

24. South-Ham Cupper. Large fruit, mejting, 
quick, not unpleafant, but rather fpongy. 

25. Spice Apple. Middling fized, fweet, fpongy 
fruit, dry, nothing extraordinary. 

26. Summer Pomeroy. Spongy, and indifferent 
flavour. 

27. Sweet Apple. Middle-fized, fpongy, bitter- 

fweet, not very valuable. . . 

28- White-Chapel Pippin. Handfome fruit, and 
of a quick, pleafant flavour, well worth cultivation. 

29. Wilton Pembroke Pippin. Large fruit, very 
pleafant, rich flavour, green flefh. 

30. Winter Merchant. Small fize, quick flavour, 
good for cider. 

31. Bajlard , or Winter Permain. Small fized, 
quick, pleafant flavour, very good for cidlr. 

32. Winter Gilliftower. Middling fize, fweet fla- 
vour, melting, but not very rich. 

33- Tellow Permain. Small fruit, quick flavour, 
firm fleffx, well worth cultivation. 

34. Catjhead. 
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34. Catjhead. Very large, quick, pleafant flavour- 
ed, valuable for fauce. 

35. The Claret Wine. Middle fized, handfome 
fruit, juicy, but very auftere, can only be valuable 
in mixture for cider. 

36. Stone Pippin. Middle fized, firm, good cider 
fruit. 


Art. XXXIV. 


A cbarafterijlick account of t<wenty-nine forts 
of Apples , from Mr. J. N. Morse, nurfery-man , 
ofNewent. 


Sir, 

I HAVE fent you a hamper of fruit, and wifh I 
could have done it better. We have great num- 
bers of other excellent cider fruits, but the old forts 
as the Golden Pippin, Redjlreak, Redmufs, Woodcock , 
and Haglode Crab , bear very fparingly; the trees are 
old and decayed, and young trees grafted with thefe 
fruits fncceed very indifferently: they very foon can- 
ker and die, but I cannot tell from what caufe; many 
think it is"for want of a frefh fupply of grafts from 
Normandy, &c. If any gentleman of the Society can 
procure grafts of hie beft fort of fruits of that coun- 
try, about the month of February or March, I will 
have them grafted on young thriving flocks. I pro- 
x. . cured 
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cured a few grafts lately from thence. The fort is 
called the Golden Norman. They were grafted in 
March 1792, and have made fhoots eight feet feven 
inches, are likely to make very capital trees, but 
have not bore frait yet. 

Apple trees grow well in moft foils: we efteem 
a ftiff land inclined to clay the beft ; the cider made 
off fuch land is preferable, and will keep better and 
longer than that made fr<jm fandy or light land; the 
cider made from fandy or light land is pleafant and 
good for the firft year, and often the fecond, but is 
apt to get acid in long keeping. Pear trees thrive 
better than apples on fuch a foil. 

We efteem a mixture of apples to make the beft 
cider; the fruit ought to be of equal ripenefs, and 
not made until thoroughly Hpe and mellow. 

FIRST LAYING. 

% 

1 2 Old Field Pears * Good tree, bears well, ex- 
cellent perry, the tree thrives in almoft any foil. 

8 ReynoldU Crab. Small reddifh apple, good for 
cider, tree grows to a good fize. A loamy clay foil 
we efteem beft for all apple trees. 

7 Marfh Apple. Very good cider, fine growing 
tree, bears well. * 

6 Two Park Kernel. Fine cider, ditto ditto. 

1 2 Hardwick's Kernel. Ditto, dftto, ditto. 

9 Green Stire. Ditto. 

10 White Stire. Ditto, dijto, ditto. 1 


5 Red 
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$ Rid Harvey. Good cider, 
a Never ■fail. Good cider, fine tree, bears well, 
* 3 Maiden’s Blujh. 

i Red-Streak, well known. Exd&lent cider; the 
fort almoft loft; few graft with it; as the tree can- 
kers and dies, and will not arrive to perfeflion. 
a Red Mufs. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

SECOND LAYING. * 

# 

6 Skerm’s Kernel. Fine pleafant cider, very 
fine upright growing tree, grows faft, bears well. 

13 Underleaf. Good cider, rather low bulhey 
tree. 

. 9 Cherry Cheek. Good cider, and fine tree. 

16 Golden Pippin , well known. Excellent cider. 
A neighbour of mine. Ml - . Holder of Tainton, fold 
two hoglheads for feventy guineas ; the fort nearly 
loft, as well as the Red-ftreak and Red-mufs. 

m> C 

1 $ Orange Pearmain. Gpod cider, and fine tree. 

THIRD LAYING. • 

1 3 Forejl Sire , yellow apple. Excellent cider. I 
have fold it at thirteen guineas per hoglhead, and 
the perfonlfpld it to, fold it again at t8s. per dozen 
bottles, that is 31I. 10s. per hogftiead. Fine tall 
treef; : grows to good fize, father dhy bearer. 

1 2 Black Fox Whelp. Excellent cider, and vpry 
fine tree. 

’■ - K 


15. Longny 
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1 5 Longny Rujfet. Good cider, ditto. 

9 Red Kernel. Good cider, and excellent to 
mix with other fruit, as it is very high colour; very 
fine tree, and a||t to bear. 

1 2 Brandy ^pple. A new fort here, faid to be 
very good. 

FOURTH LAYING. 

1 2 Haglode. Crab, yellow apple. Excellent cider, 
good mixed with other fruit, being of high colour. 
Tree not very large, rather given to canker. 

ii Woodcock. Good cider, beft mixed with other 
fruit. — Tree grows large, the fort almoft gone, very 
few grafted, as they feldom fucceed well. 

iz Green's Kernel. Good cider, very beautiful 
tree. , 

1 5 Old Harvey. Good cider, tree not very large* 

FIFTH LAYIN<G. 

10 Oxford-Pippin .* Very good cider, and fine 
tree. • 

13 London Pearmain. Good cider, ditto. 

8 Dutch J^uinin. Very fine cider, fine tree, rather 

low. . # 

I am, &c. 

Newent, fan* 1794* * £ N. MORSE. 

>• 

* To Mr. Matthews, 

* • 
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Art. XXXV. 

On a new method of propagating Potatoes. 

In a letter to Dr. Fothergill. 

( 

[By the Rev. J. Bartoij.] 

» 


Agrtcultura proxtma fapientia . 

Experimental Fanning and found Philofophy are nearly 
allied, 

i 

Sir, 

I TAKE the liberty of fubmitting to your confidera- 
tion, as a vice-prefident of the Agriculture Society, 
an experiment which I made laft fumraer on the cul- 
tivation of potatoes; and am the bolder in doing 
this, becaufe if the experiment meet with your ap- 
probation, communicating it to you will be the fureft 
means of diffufing a general knowledge of it, and 
making it ufeful to fociety at large, which is the only 
objeft I have in view. * 

In May laft a plantation ofrafpberries which had 
been- made in potatoe ground the preceding autumn, 
was choaked up with potatoe ftalks, from the negli- 
gence ‘of the labourers in clearing and preparing 
the ground. A thought ftruck me, that they might 
be made beneficial plants inftead of being thrown . 
away as weeds, ^yhich had. hitherto been the cafe 
whenever they grow in forbidde^ground. I there- 
fore dug them up carefully, and planted about a hun- 
. * dred 
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drcd of them as I would cabbages in drills, when 
fome manure had been previoufly laid ; and pulled 
off the potatoes that adhered to the roots of the 
ftalks. On digging them up laft autumn, I found 
that the experiment had fucceeded beyond my ex- 
pedition. Every ftalk produced from ten to fifteen 
potatoes, none very fmall, and fome of an uncom- 
mon large fize. I weighed the produce of a dozen 
ftalks, and found that they amounted to twenty-feven 
pounds; but thefe I to<5k as they lay contiguous to 
each other in the drill ; had I weighed the produce 
of picked ftalks, I am fatisfied the weight would 
have been near forty pounds. 

Now, fir, the benefits that will arife from this ex- 
periment, if the mode be generally pra&ifed, I take 
to be the following: — Whenever potatoes (hall be 
left in the ground, the ftalks that grow from them 
will reward the induftry of the farmer, in clearing 
the ground of them* and the potatoes (adhering to 
the roots) may be, given to the pigs. The man of 
fortune will give thefe ftalks to his cottagers, or to 
poor people, to plant in their little gardens, which 
mult be .a relief to them, when potatoes happen to 
be fcarce in the fpring. 

Thofe who have fmall potatoes only* fit to be 
thrown to their hogs,, can make beds of them in 
November, and plant, out the ftalis in fpring, or fell 
them in the market as they would cabbage plants. 

In 
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. In many places the inhabitants are obliged, from the 
wetnds and povcrty of the foil, to defer planting 
thch- jffbtatoes till late in the fummer, too late to have 
any. confidcrable produce. I do imagine that this 
mode of culture would fucceed much better in fuch 
cafes than the common method, for there would be 
no danger of the ftalks rotting in moift ground, as 
the feed potatoes are apt to do, and alfo lefs manure 
would be neceflary. I take it alfo, that there would 
be a confiderable faving in labour in this method of 
cultivation ; for a field defigned for potatoes could 
he prepared in the fame manner as a field for cab- 
bages, and planted out in the fame manner. 

It has one advantage over Mr. Mauksell’s 
plan, or fetting from the flioot; becaufe I am in- 
formed, that crops in his mode of culture are liable 
■ to foil in particular feafons. This, I fuppofe, will 
never be the cafe in my method. Becaufe nothing, 

I imagine, can materially injure the ftalks but froft. 
Now this inconvenience can be gafily avoided, be- 
caufe they need not be planted till all biting frofts 
arc over; any time from the middle of March to the 
middle 'of June will anfwer for this purpofe. For 
a perfon told me, who took the hint from me, that 
in weeding his potatoes laft fummer, he pulled out 
the lateral ftalks from the .main ones, in order to 
ftrengthen the latter, and planted them out in my 
method, juft as they were opening into bloffom; 
audfhat he had an excglleht crop from them, 
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If any (talks happen to be too long at the time of 
planting, they may be cut Ihort like a cabbage plant, 
and they will grow equally well. 

It would be' a fatisfa&ion to me to have your can- 
did opinion of 'this. 

1 am, Sir, 

your obedient humble fcrvant, 

J. BARTON. 

April 22, 1795. 

N. B. This method of railing potatoes, by the Rev. 
Mr. B. feems to merit the Society’s attention, and that of 
the publick, particularly at this feafon. 

A. FOTHERGILL. 


AAT. XXXVI. 

> 

A Letter fyom Thomas South, efq; of Bojfmgtcn, 
explaining his reafons for delaying the publication of 
his long-expelled Treatife on Wall-Fruit Trees. 

de ar sir , Bofington, CB. nth, * 79 * • 

Y OU having, with the moll benevolent intention, 
inferted in the fixth volume* of the Bath Me- 
moirs a private letter of mine, which may have e 
the publick to expert *a Treatife on the cultivation^^ 
VOI« VIII. B B 
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Wall-Trees differing from the modern practice, and 
productive of their fruits in the higheft excellence; 
I mull trefpafs on your goodnefs fo far as to defire 
that you will make my apology, in y6ur next publi- 
cation, for not being as yet prepared to finilh the 
work. I truft you know me too well, to think me 
capable of impofing an imperfect one on the world. 
Let me wait, therefore, till I have grown every 
peach and neCtarine, that qur catalogues contain, 
under my own eye; and then you fliall have my opi- 
nion concerning them. And as I know not of any 
forts, but what have been, or are at prefent in my 
collection, it cannot be long before my knowledge 
of their fruits will be perfect. And in the mean 
time, I remain, dear Sir, 

« 

your obliged, 

T. SOUTH. 

c 

P. 1 $. As Boffington is only, three miles from 
Stockbridge, any gentleman of curiofity travelling 
that road, who wilhes to fee the certainty and de- 
gree of perfection to which pruning is now brought, 
has permjffion to fee my trees at any time, but they 
appear to mod advantage between Midfummer and 
the fruiting feafop. 

, To Mr. Matthews. * 


Art. 



An Account of the progressive Improve m 
of different kinds , kip 

By the MAROljr 
In Order to afcertaln their rcfpciiivc i 



In this Experiment,#Regard mufl be had not only ti 
rative Quantity of Food |Confumed by each, it ben 
(or folding ) State, their Food is nearly in Proportion t 
equal to ten LJorfets, but the Food that maintained te 

The OBjedt of this Experiment was, to determine 

The above Sheep*were kept on a TratSt of very 
every Nighty (chiefly on Arable Land) from one to t\v 
Kinds of Sheep are the hardtejl . The fmall JncrcJc r 

^tAApA formic tf*. {bwnr ?r*.in.<r-W( r vn1er! Sheet) are l}pt r 
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An Account of the progressive Improvement in Weight, and Value, of a FLOCK oj SIIELP , 
of different kinds , kept together and folded for Three Sears , 

By the MARQUIS of BATH, at Longleat, Wilts, 

In Order ' to afeertain their refieftive Merits fir JFtltjbirt Hufianir y, and afterwards fitted and killed together, 


Sorts of Sheep , 

ALL BEING 

LAMBS of 1791, 

And put the Flock in July 1191. 


LEICESTER. 


COTSWOLD. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


< 


!; THREE YEARS’ WOOL, 
Avcragi Value |i 


after being (horn, 


WEIGHT. 


}j|S 

i S 


10J 


95 


WILTSHIRE. 


MENDIP. 


SOUTH-DOWN. 


119 


95t 


6 8 


ini 10 


108! 


41 


140 


j| WEIGHT OF MUTTON, 

- & M VALUE, 

a £ u I! when killed fat, Dec. 17 PJ. 


c ' « Aicmrc 
lj WljGl’T. 


Average 

VALUE. 




4 x 1 l 2 9 i 


r k. 

20 ; 9 r 


41* 


76 


& 


82! 


40} I §* 


IMPROVEMENT 

on the 

Original Value, 
el H i 

diret Years Wool. 


M 

HO'i 


467 1 84 1- 1 2 


9l5» 


11 8 


*43t 

1)2 


In this Experiment#Regard mult be had not only to the con^nure mp v ■ t} kept ; n a working 


The above She^pVere kept on a Traft of very poor tath) iWt « * 3* nri. . X) JUlt fppme tn nfOVe that the [mailer 


try Night, (chiefly on Arable Land) from one to two Miks difent from ^ ^ ^ lhe Tm they w; 

nds of Shop are te krilitjl. Tte 


Kinds of Sheep are Hie hardujt, J lie tmaii jnuur « • ^ «* ZZ Us as the three Kinds of horned.blieep (tne um W) 
folded, leans to ihew rhat # long-wooled Sheep are qpt tfor that Pu p . I I ^ it ^ that increafing the Size of 
Wjlts, and Mendip) have increafed in Value nearly an mverfe Ratio \ it J Z Sou t h-D 0 wn Sheep are full as profitable 

the Animal has rnide them lefs hardy, This Experiment alfo proves decidedly, that the South y 

to the Grazier^ as to the Farmer, 
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Art. XXXVIII. 

Some Remarks on the Drill Hujbandry , extracted 
from a Letter, to the Secretary . 

* [By Jos. Wimpby, efq.J 

• 

[The following Extrail is a fhort one, but as it contains 
the pra&\ca\ fendments of an old and ingenious cor- 
refpondent, and perhaps are the laft lines he ever pen- 
ned on agriculture,* they are here infertedj the gentle- 
man to whom the principal allufion is made, and for 
whom Mr. Wimpey had a high refpeft, would doubt- 
lefs oblige many members of the Society, by any ne- 
ceffary explanation.] 

MY DEAR FRIEND, j Bratton- Clovelly, OH. 4, 1795. 

XTOUR much-efteemed favour of the 15th ult. 

**• is now before me. I received the 7th volume 
of the Society’s Papers at the fame time, for which 
you have my befl» thanks. It gave me pleafure to 
fee the name of, the Rev. Mr. Close in the table of 
contents 1 ? but in the perufal was miferably difap* 
pointed by its concifenefs, and total barrennefs of 
detail. The fails aflerted are of the molHmportant 
nature; and a particular defeription of the feveral 
proceffes would have been an invaluable treafure to 
the practical farmer., I have the higheft opinion of 
Mr. C.’s Hull, ingenuity, and veracity; but he is a 
very extenfive cultivator indeed, if he faves more 
b b st than 
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than 200I. per ann. in the, article of feed only, by 
fowing with Cook’s machine indead of the common 
method; as I calculate, from eight hundred to twelve 
hundred acres of whey yearly. I am much afraid 
fome error has here crept in, perhaps it is in my con- 
ception of this matter, fray can you remove the 
difficulty? He has decided clearly and ftrongly in 
favour of the drill mode; but, taking the whole of 
his paper into confideration, *it Ihould feem the ad- 
vantage arifes more from the favings in the feed than 
in an increafe of the produce; fo that the merit is 
imputable to the machine rather than the drilling. 
The fowing the feed regularly, as to diftance and 
depth, is undoubtedly advantageous; but let the 
ground be as well prepared for promifeuons fowing 
by hand as it mujl be for the machine, and it will 
* be found that three bufhels of barley, fown upon 
an acre in the old method, will be fuperior to two 
bulhels fown with the machine fby three or four 
times the difference of the feed ; of the truth of this, 
I have had the cleared and mod fatisfa&ory ocular 
demondration. I am well fatisfied the principal part 
of the merit aferibed to this mode of fowing is, in a 
great meafure, owing to the more perfeft culture of 
the fell which is nccejfarlly bedoweef for that mode 
of fowing; hut in agriculture, ribthing is more com- 
mon than to afcril»: effefts to caffes which had no 
hand m their produflion. This it i pra&ice ever has 

been. 
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been, and I fear, ever will be, a fruitful fource of 
error. The true principle of the drill method is 
. very far from being generally well underftood, even 
by drill machine makers. They have dropped and 
loft the principle on which the fuperior fuccefs of 
that mode is fuppofed, oV rather known , to depend; 
for clofe drilling, or any drilling that does not allow 
intervals for thoroughly pulverifiug the foil, and pre- 
paring it for future trops, has little advantage over 
the common method. I am afraid agriculture will 
acquire little improvement from experimentors, till 
they can be prevailed upon to aft upon more liberal 
principles ; but while the paltry confideration of a 
premium preponderates againft publick good, no 
fuccefs can be reafonably expefted; the motive is 
too felfilh for it to furvive the reward that .gave itw 
birth; and they commonly expire together. 

I had begun a firft attempt to explain and enforce 
the drill hufbandry, but my indifpofition became fb 
great, that I was forced to abandon it; whether I 
(hall be able to refume it, God only knows. 

I 

[The latter part of this letter contained an affe&ing ac- 
count of the author's growing infirmities, whi:h foon after 
put a period to his exigence, in the 83d year of hi$ age. 
The clearnefs of his faculties, and the ardour of mind, which 
he difeovered to the laff, for the promotion of ufeful know- 
ledge, together with) the manly and virtuous fentiments 
which adorned his latter days, may not improperly be men- 
tioned here, as the probable (j*uit of a plain, adiivc, country 
life, which he had chofen and purfued.] 
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Art. XXXIX. 

Experiments made v^th a view to ascertain the 
truth and importance of Dr. Hunter's Opinions , 
refpeSing the Food of Plants. 

[By Major Velley.] 

T HE laudable exertions of the Board of Agri- 
culture having called for'th various expedients 
both from the praftical and theoretical improvers of 
land, for the advancement of cultivation in general; 
I felefted, from among fundry trafts recommended 
by the Board, the one entitled, “ The Outlines of 
“ Agriculture,” publilhed by Dr. Hunter, the 
learned editor of Evelyn’s jSylva; in which work 
the above-mentioned tra& made its firft appearance 
in the form of a note. In the feventh page of the 
pamphlet, the ingenious author thus expreffes him- 
felf: — <** I lay it down as a fundamental maxim, that 
“ all plants receive their principal nourifhtrlent from 
“ oily particles incorporated with water, by means of 
“ an alkaline fait or abforbent earth.” Having fup- 
ported this^hypothefis by various arguments, he 
notices a preparation as follows: 

One drachm of Ruflia pot-alh diffolved in two 
ounces of water, then adjd two fpopnfuls of 
oil:— p. 19. .. . v . 

This mixture, the author afferts, “ is adapted to 
“ all the purpofes of vegetation.” 
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Pleafed with the information, I determined to give 
the faireft trial to the experiment, and chofe a piece 
of ground which was frefli, and had not receiyed any 
manure. In*this I made fix^ contiguous beds. I 
then marked out in each bed one hundred and twenty- 
eight fpots, four inches ^funder every way. In 
the firft bed I planted the fame number of barley 
feeds, which had been fteeped three days in the 
above mixture. After* this, I planted in the fame 
manner, and in the adjoining bed, the fame quantity 
of feeds dry and not Jieeped-, but before the foil was 
clofed upon them, I poured into every hole two-thirds 
of a drachm of the faid compofition, — a quantity fo 
fmall as fcarcely to fill a tea-fpoon, and which could 
not have been fuppofed to produce any vifible effeft. 

I then planted in the third bed the fame number of 
feeds in their natural ftate, unprepared , and without * 
any compofition. 

The following observations I made with great ac- 
curacy: — The feeds which had been fteeped did not 
make their appearance fo foon by eight or nine days 
as the grain which had been planted without any pre- 
paration : and thofe feeds, upon which the mixture 
had been poured, continued Jiill longer in the ground, 
infomuch that I thought they bad been entirely de- 
ftroyed ; at laft, however, they came up, though but 
fparingly, and lefs iit quantity tnan thofe which had 
been fteeped: — bufboth forts were far lefs produc- 

* » live 
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tkr than thofe which had been totally unprepared. 
The lad produced near double the quantity to the 
•next beft, at will appear from the annexed accounts 
of thcrdative produftions df the different beds. 

I repeated the fame experiment with oats, in the 
fame manna: as before dated, in every refpeft, and 
planted them in the three adjoining beds: and it was 
lingular enough to obferve the fame effects precifely 
as to the time of their comiflg up, and of their ripen- 
ing, as well as with regard to their produce, which 
I had before remarked in the barley. In both in- 
dances, the unprepared grain was much more for- 
ward in its appearance and date of maturity, as alfo 
much more abundant, than either of the other two. 

All the feeds were planted with the Norfolk dib- 
ble, exa&ly at the fame depth, at the fame time, and 
£ in adjoining beds, under the fame afpeft, in an open 
though rather lpamy foil, which had not been ma- 
nured. 

I 

Table of the relative produftions of grain, as 

noticed in the above account. 

• - _ Ears. 

Barley, Jieeped, eight or nine days more 

backward tjian the dry gram, produced - 465 

. Barley, not Jieeped, but having a fmall 
quantity of the mixture pourfid into the hole 
with it, was dill longer in the gfound than the 
.former, and produced - - 236 

. Barley, 
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Ears, 


Barley, unprepared , , came up eight or nine' 
days fooner than the firfi, and produced 
Oats, Jieeped, were feven or eight days 
more backward than the dry grain, and pro- 
duced - - - - * 

Oats, not Jieeped , but having a fmall quan- 
tity of the mixture poured into the hole with 
them, were longer in»the ground than the 
former, and produced - 

Oats, unprepared, cameupfeven or eight 
days fooner than the firft, and produced 


An objeftion may poffibly be made to the fmall 
fcale upon which the effay has been brought for- 
ward: yet as the effe&s produced by the compofi- 
tion, and by the varied modes of applying it, were 
remarkably fimilar in the different forts of grain, 
planted at the fame time, and in the fame foil ; 1 
think fuch an obje&ion cannot reafonably invalidate 
an experiment of this nature; more efpecially whet 
it is confidered that a greater degree of accuracy anc 
precifion can accompany fimilar attempts upon a 
fmaller fcale, than when extended to a greater fcope 
And if I am not greatly miftaken, foms of the verj 
ingenious obfervations, which the learned chmnill 
Dr. Ingenhouze ffts lately given to the world, 
with refpeft to the inutriment ajid fupport of vege 
table life, have beeh founded upon experiments, evet 


mor< 
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more confined in their extent, though not lefs wor- 
thy of attention on that account, than thofe above 
cited. 

THOMAS VELLEY. 


Art. XL. 

A practical Defcription of a particular Mode of 
Improving certain Lands — and a Dijfertation on the 
Improvement of Cattle. 

[By John White Parsons, efq.] 

N. B. Though the following mode of Improving Land is 
certainly not a new difcovery, yet, as coming from fo 
*' pradlical an improver, and being fo well defcribed, it is 
judged highly worthy of communication to the publick . 
for the method cannot be too exter.fively known. 

dear sir, Weft-Camel , OB. 3, 1796. 

T)AINFUL as the talk of writing always is to me, 
**■ (or I fliould not have given up the lucrative 
profeffion of the law for the peaceful Ihepherd’s 
‘life) yet at 'your particular requejl , with pleafure I 
take up my pen, to difclofe to you my fecret of con- 
verting clay into got l, which I have found to be the 
belt manure for dividing and improving ftrong, four, 
and fwampy clay land; — and is as follows: 


In 
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In the months of February and March, the ground 
intended to be improved fhould he trenched in the 
following manner: Let the principal carriage trenches 
be at leaft three feet deep, and two feet and a half 
wide, and the lefler ones, eighteen by fourteen. In 
digging them, throw the firft fpit, being turf, regu- 
larly on one fide, and the bottom fpit, being clay, 
fhould be laid in heap* on the other fide of the 
trenches, to take the fdn and air. When you begin 
your work, if your ground be incumbered with 
thorns, furze, &c. they, when grubbed up and dry, 
may be ufed as part of the fuel which will be wanted 
to burn the earth; and in the month of May you 
fhould begin by taking a few loads of your worft 
clay, and with it make, a circular floor or founda- 
tion, about a foot thick, to prevent burning the fur- 
face of the earth under the intended heap. In the 
middle of your flotfr put three or four large billets 
of wood almofl: upright, hearing againft one another, 
and round throw fmall faggots, roots, and brufh- 
wood, intermixed with a little cleft wood, as if you 
were building a pile, to the height of about fix feet; 
after this begin to bring, in your three-wheel one- 
horfe carts, the turf or clods round your floor, with 
which you build a kind of kiln, regularly, as you 
would a wall, clofe to the heap |>f wood, circularly 
all round it, and of the fame height with it. Y our 
wall mult be about eighteep inches thick. In your 

wall. 
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wall, at the bottom of your kiln, leave at equal dif- 
tances three or four vent-holes about two feet wide 
and two feet high, placing three or four dicks acrofs 
each vent-hole like lintels over windows. The build- 
ing being thus finilhed, you mud throw four or five 
loads of the dryeft turf* on the crown of the pile. 
When all is thus in readinefs, with draw kindle the 
fire at once at all the vqnt-holes; and when you 
think that the whole pile is on fire, you are to dop 
up entirely the vent-holes, walling them up with turf, 
like the red of your heap: then, from time to time, 
you mud fupply your heap with the quantity of turf 
and clay that you will find neceffary, which you mud 
guefs at from the fmoke that comes out of the top at 
the heap. If it fmokes furioufly, it is a fign that 
the fire is too quick, in which cafe you mud throw 
clay in greater plenty, which will force the heat 
through the fides; but if the fmoke comes out but 
very flowly, you mud dop your hand, and give the 
heap a little air, by making holes through* the crown 
of it with a long Iharp dake, and afterwards throw 
gradually and with judgment clay and turf alternately. 
When, by throwing, you have railed your heap as 
high as yob can conveniently, and the fire has nearly 
reached the top, you mud rake down the red-hot 
.afhes with a long dung crook, covering them imme- 
diately with turf meanwhile Ihe wall will be burn- 
ing through, and to fupply the place of it a new 
■ one 
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one muft be built likewife of turf again# the old 
wall before it is quite confumed, which will keep, 
the heap together, and by often pulling it down pre- 
vents its burning too faft. A heap of fixty or fe, 
venty feet in circumference will keep two or three 
carts employed to fetch turf, and clay, and will bum 
five hundred loads of allies in a week. The fire 
muft be watched conftantly, at all times, late in the 
evening and early in th$ morning} and one Sunday 
in a year we generally have our good pallor's leave 
to fpend unholily, in preventing the fires from burn- 
ing too quick, which, for example’s fake, he has often 
thought proper to fanftion with his own hands. — 
Sometimes the fires burn fo faft that five or fix-men 
are wanted continually to throw up clay to moderate 
its heat, and prevent its burning through. 

Dry fummers are the mod convenient for this 1 
work ; wet feafons only delaying it, as large fires, 
after two or three days burning, are never put out 
by rain, and the dfhes are more carbonaceous and 
fertilizing the flower they are burnt. The ant-hills, 
if there be any on the land, Ihould alfo be cpt clean 
up (not thrown) and burnt with the clay, out of the 
trenches, ditches, pool-banks, and othen offenfive 
matter which mod fields arc incumbered with, and 
which generally affords* a calcareous drefling for. the 
fame land of forty or fifty large jJpt-loads per acre* 
and, as it were, free of coft} as the coft of draining,, 

grubbing. 
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grubbing, hill-thr owing, and' removing the clay off 
the land, would be otherwife incurred in the courle 
of common liufbapdry. As the raoft convincing way 
of proving tq you that retentive clay-lands, poifoned 
with ftagnant water, and reputed to be worthlefs, 
are thus to be made by fire, I have one eftate, (till 
lying in the midfl: of a defert belonging to Francis 
Kingston Galpine, efq; of Blandford, that about 
twenty years ago was over, run (as his is now) with 
thorns, furze-buflies, ant-hills, and every unwhol- 
fome aquatick weed, and then let at 19I. per annum, 
out of which were deduced the taxes and repairs; 
which eftate having been fince falivated (if I may be 
allowed the expreflion) is now cheap in 60I. a year, 
and likely in a few years to be worth 100J. without 
dung or any purchafed maijure whatever: and I have 
forty acres of grafs land in another parilh, that is 
alfo lying in a wildernefs quarter belonging to Sir 
Henry Mildmay, which I took into hand about a 
year ago, then let at 1 8k a year, out of which were 
alfo allowed taxes and repairs, and which ufually 
reduced it to 1 si. a year, that is now made worth at 
leaft 50I. a year, without any other help. I cannot 
fpeak more particularly as to the expence, than by fay- 
ing, that i* has never coft me, in any one inftance, more 
than three pounds per acre; and that I am fure it is 
the cheapeft and ‘Vioft lading of all manures, next to 
marling, (in fom^ very congenial and particular fitu- 

ations) 
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ations) and fure to pay a very great intereft for 
money, where there are no rhynes and deep ditches 
to be made, which I. have always fead to do at nearly 
half the expqpce; which, befides infuring molt ex- 
cellent and impenetrable live hedges, has, in feveral 
inftances, at once laid whple fields dry, lying on a 
declivity, when we have happened to dig through 
beds of gravel, fand, or ftone. 

Taking advantage of^. very wet day, I have been 
writing to the Earl of Egremont about cattle-; 
and as you know I have lately dared to Hand upon 
very bold ground at Bath, and have broached fomc 
very drange new do&rines, which the Tup Society 
are fure to cry down ; I cannot forfear troubling 
you with an extraft from my letter, as I fliall be 
glad to have your thoughts (which I am fure you 
will give fincerely) on this ufeful and important 
fubjeft : 

“ The opinion f entertained in favour of crofilng , 
“ I did not prefame to give your lordflrip as mere 
«* matter' of opinion and theory;, but as I am con- 
“ vinced, after long experience and clofe^ attention 
“ to the breeding of domeftick animals, that it is 
“ the fured and neared road to perfe&ioji for men oi 
“ genius to take, as it is alfo in carelefs hands a moll 
“ dangerous and dedfuffivc practice. And I charge 
“ Mrl Bake well £whofe meti^ry I revere v as ^jne 
“ of the greated attd mod ufeful men this country 

“ ever 
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« ever bred, and who well knew how to go fafter, 
“ than the age in which he lived, in this branch of 
** fcience) with wilful procraftination in giving fym. 
“ merry, line wool, fine quality of manon, and fmall 
“ heads and legs to the old Leicefters (naturally the 
** coarfeft and moft unprofitable breed of Iheep in 
“ the Ifland) which he might have done in three 
“ years as well as in five-and-twenty, and not have 
“left his work unfinilhed; ?s he certainly would 
« e have bred them finer in the flelh and fleece if he 
“ had lived, as his lateft improvements evidently 
“ make appear. A ftrong inftance in favour of 
“ eroding (ufing the belt fort as a bafis only) is 
“ the ram I {hewed at Bath, being a compofition of 
** the Exmoor-foreft Iheep, the South-Devon, the 
, “ Did^ley, and the Somerfet. And I have a three- 
tL .year old fleer, now fatting, upon land that a lew 
“ years ago was dear in five {hilljngs an acre, which 
** I mean to {how at the next annual meeting at Bath, 
“ half French and half Devon, got by the bull at 
“ Petworth out of a very fmall Jerfey cow, that 
“ will, before Chriftmas, be dead ripe, and worth 
“ at kali twenty-five pounds, two-pence per pound 
“better in* quality, and riper at three years old , 
“ than the Yorklhirc, Herefordlhire, or long-horn 

f * 

** cattle are at fevem, the Suflex at fix, or the Devon- 
“ *£iire at five; ant I have fome two-year old Iheep 

“ now fatting, bred from ewes which I had catched 

« ;« 
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“ in wild from the/m clip at 6s. per head, got by 
“ my own rams, uniting more good qualities and 
“ nearer to perfeftion, according to the principles 
“ laid downby*Mr.BAKEwjsLL, (which I believe to 
“ be juft) than’ any I have yet feen produced from 

“ ewes purchafed at fix or ten guineas a-piece. 

“ Therefore, having obferved the improvements in 
“ ftock to be uniformly the fame in all the different 
“ breeds and'croffes that I have tried, I cannot now 
“ forbear venturing an opinion, which is, that the 
“ Devonfliire cattle, and Mr. Bakewell’s new va- 
“ riety of fheep, though capable of improving all 
** the other forts in the ifland in a very great and 
“ ftriking degree, arc themfelves ftill further to be 
“ ameliorated and improved by a judicious admixture 
“ of blood ; and therefore I cannot forbear ajjvan- 
“ cing, with fome degree of confidence, what I con- 
“ ceive to be as intcrefling to the community as it 
“ may be mortifying .and perplexing to fome of the 
“ great breeders o’f the North, (who have been all 
* c their lives only following and groping in the dark 
“ and myfterious paths of nature after the great lu- 
« minary that is gone, without having difcovered any 
“ of his ways) that at prefent there is no known bell 
“ breed of cattle or flieep; and that every fpecies of 
* { domeftick animal is to be advanced in like manner 
“ as the horfes of this country lisye been impro owl 
“ by croffing with tKe Arabian, Perfian, Turkilh, 
you. vm. “ Spanilb, 
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« Spanifh, or Barbary horfc or mare} and as our 
Englifla pigs have been greatly improved by 
“ a mixture with the Chinefe. And I {hould expeft 
* £ to find more good iheep, cattle, and horfes, in 
** Shetland, the Highlands of Scotland, the deferts 
“ of Arabia, the Welch mountains, the iflands of 
“ Jerfey, Guernfey, and Alderney, and in the north 
“ of Devon, where the blundering art and conceit 
of man has never reached diem, than in the Mid- 
“ land counties, where all the quackery and myflery 
“ have been praftifed. It is an opinion too univer- 
• ** fally prevalent, that the breed of animals found in 
“ any one diftrift is more particularly adapted to the 
** nature of the climate, and other circumftances re- 
“ lating thereto, than any other that could be in- 
** trqduced into it ; and that the particular qualities 
V** of any breed of any domeftick animal, that may 
■** have continued long in any ope diftrift, are chiefly 
“ to be attributed to the nature of the pafture, or 
“ fome particularities of the foil or climate of that 
“ diftrid, and not to any difference in the primitive 
“ qualities of the original breed: both of which 
“ opinions I know to be erroneous. And furely 
“ fuch bigoted farmers cannot know how long the 
‘ “ filk-worm was confined to a particular diflrift of 
Alia, before it was known that it could be reared 
as great per|e&ion in many parts of Europe 
“ as in its . original native country j—rthat pears, 

** cherries. 
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« cherries, peaches, apricots, and all &e other 
“ fine fruits of our gardens, are natives of other 
“ diftant countries, and were utterly unknown to 
our anceftors ; — that clover, cabbage, turnips, 
“ with almoft all the numerous train of garden roots, 
“ were only of late introdnced into Britain, where 
“ they are now grown in greater perfection than on 
“ any other part of the globe ; — that horfes, cows, 
“ and fheepj were not»known in America before the 
“ Europeans fettled there. In Ihort, the benefits 
“ that fociety hath reaped from judicioufly tranf* 
“ planting the animals and vegetables of one country 
into another that may Hand in need of them, are 
t{ fo many and great as might fill whole volumes 
barely to enumerate, and ought to ferve as a ftrong 
« incitement in us to attempt farther improvements^, 
“ and to flrengthen us in the belief, that, fubjeCt to 
“ our continual improvement or debafement, the 
“ great Author of Nature has caufed the fame num- 
“ berlefs, varieties in the animal as in the vegetable 
“ world. And therefore I cannot give up my opinion 
“ that by right judgment in croffing, the choiceft ani- 
“ mals remain to be produced, uniting all the good 
“ qualities for which they are wanted, with the 
* { fame fuccefs as I have myfelf produced feme of 
“ the moft beautiful flowers and,choiceft fruits from 
“ feed. I will not apologize for jroublingyajjjjHorfl- 
“ {hip fo long with my ideas on this ufeful and im- 

“ portant 
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%. ports®* fahjeft, however erroneous they may^boj 
^knowing that k is not any particular breed of 
Ccatt&or offhdp that your Lordflhip withes to 
“ advance and promote, but the unmrjal and moft 
“ extenfive good, which never can be purfued to an 
“ excels.” . 

I am, dear Sir, ' 

your very fincci'e friend, * ' 

and obliged humble fervant, 

JOHN WHITE PARSONS. 









